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as long as those who write are ambitious Of making Converts, and of giving their Opinions = Maximum of 


Infivence and Celebrity, the mose extensively circulated Miscellany wiil repay with the greacest Affect the 


Curiosity ef thuse who read, whether it be for Amusement or for Instruction — JOHNSON, 


—— 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
Of the CoDE NAPOLEON, ifs ORIGIN, 
” FSTABLISHMENT, and DISTINGUISHING 

FEATURES. 

TEXT to the Justinian Code, among 
N digested systems of laws, the 
New Code Napoleon, established in 
France since the accession of Bonaparte, 
merits the peculiar attention of philoso- 
phers, economists, and statesmen, It is 
the most complete and comprehensive 
digest of Jaws ever established; and it 
now governs the fairest and most poe 
pulous peruons of Europe, In this code 
every thing is systematic; and by consult. 
ing it every man may know the bearing of 
the law on his case, as well as the judge 
who presides in the court, A single vo- 
lume thus forms an entire law library, and 
every man knows on what to depend. 
No one can institute any unjust suit 
iy the hope of entangling his opponent ia 
legal quibbles and evasions; and none 
cao defend a suit in the hope of de- 
feating his adversary by sinister weapons, 
Amauin France who commences a suit to 
recover a just debt of 500!. is not liable 
to be mulcted 5001. by any egal arbi- 
trator because his debtor may have 
contrived to defeat his claim by 
legal chicanery. This code, by its pre- 
ciswn, gives a due ascendancy to law: 
but it sinks the lawyer into the 
Mere instrument of its authority; and 


this distinction between the law and 


US ageuts is the test of perfection in 
éveiy system of jurisprudence. All 
isan insufferable tyranny, when the dis- 
cretion of lawyers is paramount to 
the laws; when lawyers are every thing, 
tod when Jaw$ are nothing, because 
Capahie of being wrested to either side, 
and ot proving any thing, according to the 
Mgenuity of the advucate, er the whim, 
passion, or prejudice, of the judge. 

Ik matters less what the laws ure, than 
that they should be Anown. It is. the ca. 
Price and uncertainty ot law whi@h con- 
stitutes the tyranny of Turkey, Algiers, 

oocco, and of all despotic countrics—= 
Mostury Mace No, 242, 


and it is the precision of the laws which 
confers on avy country the opposite fea- 
ture of civil liberty. Every wise and 
pepe man can subject himself to the 
aws, and make them the rule of his cone 
duct, when he knows what they are; but 
no wisdom, no prudence, can secure @ 
man against oppression, if the uncere 
tainty and confusion of the laws leave mas 
terial points within the discretion of lawe 
yers, or of executive governments, 

Great care seems to have been adopt. 
ed by the framers of this cede, to cone 
fer on it characteristic features of wisdom, 
moderation, and justice, It may err in 
some things—its penalties may not fully 
distinguish between first and second 
offences—it may not ‘be suited to the 
manners and prejudices uf every nation 
—yet it appears to have been drawn up 
with good faith for the purpose of pro- 
moting the happiness of society in France; 
and it ought therefone to be received with 
respect as ® well meant approximation 
towards perfection. In the [igen to 
his translation of the CivikCode, by Mr. 
Barrett, he remarks, “ The beau- 
ties of the original first induced ine to uns 
dertake the translation now offered, Ie 
possesses a closeness of language I have 
found no where equalled, and an arranges 
ment, aided by a correctness of wording 
and extent of application, unrivalled in 
legislation.” 

This gentleman, by the aid of Mr, 
G. Spence, of the Middle Temple, has 
prefixed to his translation a learned in- 
troductory discourse, highly valuable, at 
a time when the serious attention of all 
wise men is forcibly drawn to the consie 
deration of the amelioration of system re. 
quired in our uwn jurisprudence. In 
making such change, and in reducing the 
thousand volumes of English law to the 
compass of man’s life and understand. 
ing, nothing will prove more useful than 
to know what others have done who have 
been in our situation, and what rer 

ulations -have in other countries been 
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rectives of men’s bad passions, and the 
best means of promoting individual hap- 
pihess 'n great societies, 

Of the origin and establishment of this 
Code,a betteraccount cannot begiven than 
thatof Mr. Barrett in the conclusion of his 
admirable ntroductory discourse. “Under 
the old order of things, the civil legislation 
of France was divided into twoveneral sys- 
tems, the customary and the written law. 
Each of these systems branched into a 
multitude of subdivisions; there were 
more than 180 general customs extend- 
ing more or less over the various pro- 
vinces, which general customs were also 
modified by a yreat number of local 
usages. The variation in them was so 
great, that the chancellor D’Aguesseau 
deemed the project of Bourjon, that of 
finding out a cominon principle among 
ihem all, to Le wholly impossible, 

“The law also varied in the jurisprus 
dence of the parliaments, and local usaves 
had divetsely modificd the Roman juris 
prudence, from which the written law was 
taken. Independently of customary and 
written Inw, considered as local law, 
France was governed also by others. 

1°. The Roman law, which in certain 
matters had, if not the force of law, at 
least the authority of written reasons it 
supplied every deficiency in the tribunals 
relative to coniracts, 

2°, ‘The laws of the prince, such as ore 
dinances, edicts, and declarations ; these 
were confined to prescribing formalities, 
and removing doubts, but laid down no 
fixed rule. 

“$°, The decisions of the parliaments, 
which had esiablished principles, but 
@ach tor its own distnct solely, 

* Subsequently to the year 1789 afew 
enactments were made abolishing existe 
ing faws, end declaratory of new: some 
of these were again repealed by others. 

“Charles VILL. formed the project of 
uniting the whole legislation of his king- 
dom; Lewis XI. had the same idea; 
tlenry LIL. resumed it. Finally, the pre- 
sident Lamoignon, in the reign of Lewis 
XIV. drew up his arretés; but all ree 
mained unexecuted. So many obsta- 
eles presented themselves in the diffe. 
rence of rights between the nobility and 
the commons, and in the claims of each 
province, who considered their separate 
customs to be their peculiar privileges or 
rizbts, that none had the boldness to ven- 
ture upon a total reform, 

«On the night of the 4th of August, 
1759, equality of rights throughout 
Viauce was proclaimed, 
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whole kingdom, to be drawn up T 
Convention, hot withstanding its shades 
In other respects, continued the project: 
and Cambaceres, the present archchan. 
cellor of France, had the Courage tu un. 
dertuke the task, 

“The constitution of the year $ re 
stored a degree of calm to distracted 
France, and Cambaceres had the coy. 
rage to present a third project, on the 
24th Prairial, year 4; but on the ballot 
tor renewing a part of the Council of 500 
the lot to retire having fallen upon bin 
among others, this plan also fell to the 
ground, and the projected legislation 
again lay dormant for three years. The 
tine, however, was now approaching 
when his labours and perseverance were 
to» be crowned with success; on the 18th 
Brumaire, the extraordinary man, who 
has since been called to the empire, took 
the helm of France. A legislation that 
shall secure the internal happiness of the 
country, must ever he as much an ob- 
ject with an able sovereign as her exter. 
nal security ; the former as the surest 
means of preserving the latter. Theme 
ric of Cambaceres had been rewarded 
withthe honours and influence it deserved, 
and the new jurisprudence was instantly 
resumed by the orders of Napoleon. 

“ Tronchet, Bigot, Preamenev, Male. 
ville, and Portalis, were commissioned 
to draw up a plan, and discuss the basis 
ef a civil legislation, following at the 
same time the order of the different pro 


jéts presented by Cambaceres, for the 


purpose of its being laid before the na- 
tion at large. ‘The commission was &? 
pointed on the 24th Thermidor, year 8; 
and on the 26th Ventose, year 9, the 
plan was printed, Before offering it for 
discussion to the Council of Srate, it 8s 
submitted to the whole empire th 

the medium of the press, and by this 
means the general and individual — 
of France was collected upon every hea . 
The Council of Cassation was also yw 
cularly consulted. Sufficient time “ 
ving been allowed for this purposs - 
plans of the Council of State were 


; ng - . (. 
discussed in its various sections, the Sec 


tion of Legislation sitting upon the cis 

code. the 
‘‘ From this body it passed - Aare 
Tribunate: here it was soon found 
impossible to get through it if + debate; 
cle were the subject of genet ; sel, 
the Tribunate therefore divide epee 
like the Council of State, tener” 
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tions or committees, and if objections oc- 
curred to any partas itcame before them, 
a conference was had, before either Cam- 
baceres himself or the other Consul 
Le Brun, between the section of the Tri- 
buvate and the section of the Council of 
State, to which this branch of legislation 
had been committed. Having been 
approved by both these bodies, it was re- 
ferred to the legislative in titles, and each 
decreed separately, and separately pro- 
mulgated atterwards, 

“Supplementary articles might be added, 
but no essential alteration can take place 
votil it has been ten years tried; the ad- 
vantages, the disadvantages, and the na. 
tional opinions concerning it will then be 


‘known; in the mean time the Tribunal 


of Cassation rectifies any material errors 
and wanderings of the inferior tribunals ; 
but this power merely extends to inter- 
pretations of the law, 

“Such isthe short history of the com- 
pilation of the Code Napoleon, Every 
real admirer of jurisprudence will know 
how to appreciate its merits, May the 
reader derive as much pleasure in the 
perusal as the writer has in attempting a 
translation of its comparatively small but 
comprehensive volume.” 

The several parts of this code fill but 
a moderate sized volume, yet it cannot 
be expected that its full details should 
be introduced into any periodical work. 
It may however be worth while to pre- 
sent particular parts to the English peo- 
ple through the Monthly Magazine, to 
enable them to judge correctly of the 
true character and internal policy of the 
present French government. 

As Tria sy Jory is the bulwark of 
civil liberty in England, and is the just 
boast of English jurisprudence, a people 
enjoying its benefits, (though the system 
may sometimes be abused by negligence 


or corruption,) will be-gratified to see the _ 


peculiar plans under which it is now 
Organized in France. 

We have selected these regulations in 
regard to juries, from a work, published 
by wuthority, in Paris, entitled, Le Guide 
des Jurés, by M. Frevriceon, chef’ de 

ureau, au ministre de l’d{nterieur, Au- 
feur du Code Administratif, published in 
18115 and it affords us the highest satis- 
faction to believe, that in adjusting the 
details the editors had before them a 
work then recently published in England, 

On the Powers and Dutics of Juries,’ 
an that many of the suggestions con- 
“ined in that work bave thus been the 
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means of enlarging the empire of justice 
and civil liberty. 
WHO MAY BE JURORS. 

No person can fill the office of a juror 
under the age of thirty years coms 
plete, and who does not enjoy political 
and civil rights, on pain of the nullity of 
the proceedings. 

Jurors shall be nominated, 1. From 
among the members of the electoral 
colleges, 2. From among the three 
hundred most respectable private gen. 
tlemen in the department. 3. From 
the functionaries of the adininistrative 
order. 4. From the doctors and licen- 
ciates of one or more of the four faculties 
of law, physic, sciences, and belles let- 
tres, the members and correspondents of 
the Institute and other learned societies, 
5. From among notaries, bankers, mer- 
chants, and shopkeepers of the two first 
Classes, 

No person can be a juror in the same 
cause wherein he has been an othicer of 
police, a witness, qn interpreter, or other 
party. 

The functions of a juror are incompas 
tible with those of minister, prefect, sub- 
prefect, judge, procurator general and 
imperial, — all their substitutes. They 
are equaliy incompatible with the dunes 
of the ministers of public worship, 

Counsellors of state intrusted with 
part of the administration, inperial 
commissaries acting in the administra- 
tions, and persons seventy years of age 
are also exempt from this service. 

Members of the senate not coming 
within the above exceptions, may he 
called on to fulfil the functions of jurors, 
if they do not object. But they oughe 
to be comprised ouly in the lists of jurors 
formed for the service of the court of 
assize of Paris. The same applies to 
members of the council of state, and of 
the legislative body during their session, 

Whoever does not find himself in any 
of the cla-ces above described, who is 
desirous of being admitted to the honuur 
of filling the office of juror, may he 
comprised in the list, ou requiring it of 
the prefect. 

OF THiIR NOMINATION AND CON} 
VENTION. . 

The prefects shall form, sulyect to 
their responsibility, lists of jurors, as 
atu ‘es required by the presidents ot 
che courts of assizes; such requisition 
being made a fortnight at least belure 
the opening of the session. | 

In every case the list shall consist of 

3W2 sinty 
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sixty persons: it shall be addressed im- 
mediately to the president of the court 
of assizes, who shall reduce them to 
thirty-six within twenty-four hours, and 
then retarn the list to the prefect, 
who shall summon the jurors as soon as 
possible. » 

Every prefect shall send the list thus 
reduced to the chief judge, minister of 
justice, or first president of the imperial 
court. The whole list shall also be sent 
to each of the persons*who compose it ; 
but the prefect shall send to each of them 
an extract thereof, stating that his name 
is therein contained, which notification 
shall be delivered eight days at the least 
before that in which the list ought to serve, 

Every juror in such list who shall 
have aitended, shail not be included in 
the lists of four following sessions, at least, 

No citizen above thirty years of age 
shall be admitted to any administrative 
or judicial otfices, unless he shail prove 
by a certificate from the officer of public 
adininistration, before the court of assize 
in the district where he resides, that he 
has attended and served as often as his 
name has been returned in the list of 
jurors; that the excuses made by him 
have been held valid; or that no requi- 
sition has ever been made to him. 

OF the Formation of each jury. 

There shail be a new jury for every 
enuse ; thus, if in the same sitting, the 
court is occupied in several different 
trials, there are to be drawn by lot as 
many times twelve jurors as there are 
causes to he tried; and to this effect 
there are to be put back into the arn, 
for each drawing, the twelve jurors 
drawn in the preceding draft. 

The number of twelve jurors is neces- 
sary to form a jury, 

The list of jurors shall be notified to 
each accused person, on the eve of the 
day betore Ins trial; and this notification 
shall be null, as weliasall proceedings fol. 
lowing on it, if made sooner or later. 

In every case, if there shall be on the 
day appomted less than thirty jurors 
present, not excused, or not dispensed 
with, the number of thirty jurors shall be 
completed by the president of the court 
oF assize. ‘They shall be taken publicly, 
and by way of lot, from among the qua- 
lined citizens residing in the commune ; 
fur which purpose the prefect shall every 
year send to the court a complete list. 

Every juror who shall not appear in 
his place on being called, shall pay for 
the fest neglect five hundred franks; for 
the sccond, one thousand franks; and for 
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the third, fifteen hundred franks, Ani 
shall also, for a third neglect, be decay 
incapable of exercising in fature - 
functions of a juror, which order shal! be 
printed and stuck up at his expense 

Those shall be excepted who prone 
that it was impossible for them to attend 
on the day appointed. The court sial 
determine on the validity of the excuse. 
The fines, above specified, are also ap 
plicable to every juror, who having ap. 
peared in his place shall have retired 
before the breaking up of the court, 
without a valid excuse. 

On the day appointed, and for every 
cause, the list of jurors shall be called 
over before the opening of the court, in 
presence of the accused, and of the pro. 
curator general. The name of each 
Juror on answering to his name, shall thea 
be deposited in an urn, 

OF THE CHALLENGE, 

The accused first, and afterwards the 
procurator general, shall challenge such 
Jurors as they think proper, and without 
assigning any reason, as their names are 
drawn successively out of the urn, 

The chief, or foreman of the jury, 
shall be the first juror drawn by the lot, 
or one appointed by the jurors, Thus, 
when the foreman designated by |oy, 
shall not think proper to sign or pre 
nounce the verdict of the jury, they may 
nominate another foreman. 

The challenges of the accused, and the 
procurator general, shall stop when there 
remain in*the urn only twelve Jurors. 
The accused and the procurator general 
may make an equal number of challenges, 
but if the jurors be of an unequal num 
ber, the accused may challenge oneinore 
than the procurator general. 

- If there be several accused, they may 
join in their challenges, or make _ 
separately. In either case, they sliax 
not exceed the number of challenges for 
a singie accused. eer 

If the accused do not agree m thew 
challenges, alot shall derernune between 
them the order in which they shall make 
them. In this case, the jurors - 
lenged by a single one, and in that oF 
der, shail be for all, until the number 
challenges be exhausted. The _ 
may jom in making part of the ¢ 
lenges, the remainder being dete 
according to the order fixed by lot. 

The trial of the accused aot in 
mence immediately afier the pee 
of the panel. It from any aqpeg 
the trial of the accused, as 0! be 
fences, or sume of the uilences, put 
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ut of to the session following; there 
shall be another list, with fresh chal- 
lenges, and a new panel shall be formed 
of twelve jurors. 

OF THE TRIAL. 

On the day fixed for opening the as- 
sizes, the court having taken their seats, 
the twelve jurors shall place themselves 
in the order determined by their lot, on 
seats separated from the public, the 
parties and witnesses, and opposite to 
the accused. 

The accused shall appear without fet- 
ters, but attended by officers to preyent 
lis escape. The president shall enquire 
his name, christian name, age, profess 
sion, residence, and birth-place. 

The president sball swear each of the 
jurors standing and uncovered, with the 
vath following : 

“You swear and promise before God 
and man, to examine with the most 
scrupulous attention the charges which 
shall be brought against N, neither to 
betray the interests of the accused, nor 
those ot society hy which he is accused ; 
to have no communication with any pete 
son until after your verdict; not to be 
lifluenced either by hatred or malice, 
fear or affection ; tu decide according to 
the evidence and defence, according to 
your own conscience and complete con- 
viction, and with the impartiality and 
firmness which becomes a free man,” 

Each of the jurors, named individually 
by the president, shat! answer, holding 
up his hand— This 1 SWEAR. 

The president shall then recite to the 
accused, the contents of the act of ac- 
Cusation, or indictment, and say to him 
— You hear what you are accused of, 
and attend to the charges which will be 
produced against you.” 

The procurator general shall then ex- 
plain the subject of the accusation;. he 
shall present the list of witnesses tobe 
€xamined, whether at his request, or, 
that of the private prosecutor, or on that 
ot the accused, which list shail be read 
with an audible voice by the registrar. 
It shall only contain the witnesses whose 
hanes, professions, and residence have 
been notified twenty-four hours at least 
before their examination, tothe accused, 
by the procurator general, or the private 
Prosecutor, and to the procurator geveral 
by the accused. 

The accused, and the procurator ge- 
Reral may, in consequence, oppose the 
addition of any witness who has not been 
Sorted, or not distinctly described in 
the previous wotification, 
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_ The examinations, and the 
ings, once entered upon, shall be cone 
tinued without interruption, uatil after 
the jury shall have delivered their ver. 
dict. The president cannot sus 
them, but during the intervals absolutely 
necessary for the repose of the judges, 
Jurors, witnesses, and accused, 

OF THE WITNESSES, 

The president shall order the witnesses 
to retire’ to apartments destined for 
them, which they shall not quit, except 
to deliver their evidence. The president 
shall also take care, if necessary, to pre+ 
vent the witnesses trom conferring toge- 
ther. 

The witnesses shall depose in court 
separately, one after the other, in the 
order established by the procurator ge- 
neral, Before their depositions, they 
shall take, on the pain of nullity, an oath 
to speak without hatred and without 
fear; to tell the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

After each examination, the president 
shall ask the witness it it be of the pre- 
sent accused that he means to speak ; he 
shall afterwards ask the accused, if he 
wishes to auswer what has been said 
against hin, The witness shall not be 
interrupted. The accused, or his coune 
sel, may cross examine him through the 
medium of the president, alter his de- 
position, and state every thing against 
him, or his testimony, which may operate 
in defence of thé accused; and the pre= 
sident may require both from the wits 
ness and the accused all the explana 
tions necessary to arrive at the truth. 

Every witness after his deposition shall 
remain in court, unless the president 
order otherwise, until the jurors have 
retired to give their verdict. 

After hearing the witnesses produced 
by the procurator general, and the pri. 


-vate prosecutor, the accused may bring 


forward those notified by him, either in 
respect of the facts stated in the act of 
accusation, or to testify that he is a maa 


of irreproachable conduct. — 
The following cannot be received as 


witnesses : 

1. The father, mother, grand-father, 
grand-mother, or other ascendant of the 
accused; or of any of those jointly ace 
cused and subject to the same exception, 

2. The son, daughter, grand-son, 

rand-daughter, or other descendant. 


3. Brothers and sisters. 
4. Husband or wife, even after di» 


vorce. 
5. Informers or police.ofiicers, whose 
' wiormatiea 
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information is recompensed pecuniarily 
by law. ? 

But the examination of the persons 
above described shall not operate as a 
nullity when not opposed. Informers 
not recompensed pecuniarily by law, may 
be examined as witnesses, but the jury 
shall be informed of their being in- 
formers. 4 

The witnesses, by whatever party 
called, shall not be allowed to confer 
together. ‘The accused may require, 
after they have deposed, that those he 
shall specify may quit the court, and that 
one or inore of them shall be introduced 
and examined angw, either separately 
or in the presence of each other. The 
procurator general shall have the same 
privilege. The president may also order 
at ofiicially. 

The president may before, during, or 
after the examination of a witness, order 
one or more of the accused to retire, and 
examine them separately on particular 
points; but he shall take care to inform 
each of the accused, of what has been 
said in his absence. 

During the examination, the jurors, 
procurator general, and judges, shall take 
notes of what appears to them impor- 
tant, either in the depositions of the 
witnesses, or the defence of the accused. 

If after the examination, the testi- 
mony of a witness shall appear false, the 
president may, on the requisition either 
of the procurator general, the private 
prosecutor, or the accused, or even offi- 
cially, order the witness to be taken into 
custody. M4 

CONCLUSION. 

After the depositions of the witnesses, 
and the respective remarks which their 
evidence has occasioned, the private pro- 
secutor, or his counsel, aud the procu- 
rator general, shall be heard in support 
of the prosecution. The accused and 
his counsel may answer. The private 
prosecutor, or procurator general, are 
permitted to reply, but the accused, or 
his counsel, shall always be entitled to 
speak last. 

The president shall then recapitulate 
the proceedings to the jury, and narrate 
the principal evidence for or against the 
accused, He shall admonish them in 
regard to the duties they have to fulfil, 
and put the following questions to them. 

The question arising out of the act of 
accusation shall be conceived in these 
terms: , 

“Ts the accused guilty of having com. 
mitted such a murder, robberv, Sr other 
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crime, with all the Circumstances de, 


scribed in the indictment” 
If there arise during the proceed) 
one or more aggravating circumstancs 
not specified in the indictment, the me 
sident shall add the question followine.. 
“ Tas the accused committed the cri 
under such or such circumstances?” 
When the accused shall propose as g 
defence, a fact acknowledged ag a ju, 
tification by law, a question shall be pu 
thus: 
“Ts such a fact established?” 


If the accused be under sixteen years, 
the president shall put this question: 


* Did the accused act with discernment» 


The president, after having proposed 
these questions, shall hand the same ix 
writing to the jury, through their fore 
man ; he shall deliver, at the same tine, 
the indictment, and all the documents 
besides the written declarations and oral 
testimonies. And he shall admonish the 
jurors, that if the accused is declared 
GuILTy of the principal fact only by ana. 
Jority, the same must be mentivnedat ile 
head of their verdict. 

OF THE VERDICT OF THE JURY, 

The jury shall then retire to their 
apartment to deliberate; but previously 
the foreman shall read to them the ite 
struction following, which shall also be 
posted, in large characters, on the most 
conspicuous part of theroom, 

‘The code of criminal instruction, arti 
cle 342, directs juries to be aware, | 

“That the law does not require of 
them to explain how they are convinced, 
nor prescribe rules by which they ought 
particularly to weigh the quantity or Sule 
ficiency of any proof, but merely requires 
of them to examine their own minds and 
consciences, in regard to the impression 
that bas been produced on their judgment 
by the evidence adduced against the ace 
cused, and in his defence; and —_ 
law does not say, You shall deem that e. 
truth which you have heard altested 
such or such a number of wilnesses, OF by 
such and such documents ; bat ner 
of you simply, that which ne 
entire sum of your duties, that you _—m 
yourselves be fully convinced. Ti “mrt 
same time essential that you never be 
that all the deliberation of a Jury wi 
confined to the actual accusation, Se 
that on the facts connected — “ 
depending upon it alone you are J 
decide.” oe 

The jurors shall not qu their Chane 
ber until they have agreed in ther nm 
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and no person shall be permitted to en- 
ter during their deliberations on any ace 
count whatever. ‘ 

The court may punish a juror for con. 
travening this regulation, by a fine of five 
hundred franks, or more. All others ope 
posing the order or the person executing 
the same, shall be punished by impri« 
gsonment. 

The jurors having deliberated on the 
principal fact, and afterwards on each of 
its circu nstances, the foreman shall inter- 
rovate them as follows, and each juror 
shall answer accordingly : 

ist. If the juror think that the fact is 
wot estallished, or that the accused is in- 
nocent of it, he will answer, Zhe accused 
is not guilty. 

aud. If he think that the fact is esta. 
blished, he shall say, Te accused is guilty 
ef having committed the crime, with all 
the circumstances. 

3rd. If he think that the fact is esta- 
blished, and che accused guilty of it, but 
that proof is wauting of the criminal in- 
tention, he shall say, Ze accused ts guile 
ty of having committed the fact, but it is 
not estublished that he hus Gone so with 
the criminal tntertion ascribed. 

4th. If he think that the fact is esta- 
blished, and that the accused is-guilty of 
it, but chat some of the circumstances are 
not proved, he shall sav, The accused is 
guilty, but without some of the circume- 
slunccs. 

The decision of the jury shall be pros 
nounced for or against the a¢cused ; and in 
ease of anequal number of voices, the de- 
cision shall be held in favour of the ac- 
cused, 

The jurors shall then return into court 
aid take their places. The president 
suall require the result of their delibera- 
tons. ‘Phe foréman of the jury shall 
tise, and placing his_hand on his heart, 


Shall say, On my honour and my cons 


science, befure God and man, the verdict of 
he jury ism Yes, the accused is, §c. Or, 
No, the accused is &c. 

The verdict of the jury shall be written 
and signed by the foreman, and deliver- 
ed by him to the president, in presence 
oO the jurors. The president shall sign 
the same, and cause it to be entered by 
the registrar. 


The verdict of the jury shall not be 


bebject to any other review. 


Bet if the accused be declared guilty by 
& majority only, the judges shall delibe- 
rate together on the same point; and if 
Ne opinion of the minority of the jarors 
be adopted by the majority of the judges, 
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80 that adding the number of voices, that 
numver shail exceed that of the majority 
of the jurors and the minority of the 
judges, the decision shall be in favour of 
the accused, 

If the judges be unanimously convinced 
that the jurors, while completely ob- 
serving the forms, have been fundamen. 
tally mistaken in their verdict, the court 
shall declare that there has been an error 
in judgment, and shall refer the question 
to the next session, to be tried by ano. 
ther jury, of which none of the former 
Jurors shall form a part. 

This measure can only be ordered 
the court officially, and immediately a 
ter the verdict of the jury is publiciy de« 
clared, and the accused is found guilty, 
but never when he is declared not guilty, 

The court shall be obliged to pro- 
nounce immediately after the decision of 
the second jury, even though it should be 
conformable to the tormer. 

The president shall then order the ac- 
cused to be brought into court, and the 
registrar shall, in his presence, read the 
verdict of the jury. 

When the accused is declared not 
guiliy, the president shall pronounce him 
acquitted of the accusation, and order 
him to be set at liberty, unless he is dee 
tained on some other previous accuse 
sation, 

The accused being acquitted, shall re- 
ceive satisiaciion tor his loss of time and 
character. 

OF THE JUDOMENT. 

The accused being declared guilty, the 
procurator-general shall require the 
court to pass the sentence of the law, 
The private prosecutor shall make his 
clain for restitution and damages, 

The president shall ask the accused 
if he has any thing to state m his de- 
fence. ; 

The accused or his counsel cannot 
plead that the fact is false, but only that 
the offence is not forbidden, or ts qualified 
by the law; or that he does not deserve 
the punishment applied for by the procue 
rator-general ; or that it does uotcarry tla. 
mages for the benefit of the private pros 
secutor; or lastly, that the damages 
claimed are more than are due. 

The court shall declare the accused 
absolved, if the fact of which heis de- 
clared guilty is not forbidden by a penal 
law. But if the fact is forbidden, the 
court shall pronounce the punishment 
established by law. Only in cases of 
conviction for several crimes can the 


most severe punishoent be —— 
a 
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In like manner, in case of acquittal, 
the court shall decree on the damages 
elaimed by the private prosecutor, or the 
accused; shall liquidate them by the 
same decree, or refer it to one of the 
judges to hear the parties, take cognisance 
wf the documents, and make a report of 
the whole. The court shall also order 
that any effects seized shall be restored to 
the proprietor. 

Before pronouncing sentence the pre- 
sident shall read the text of the law on 
which it is founded. The registrar shall 
read the decree: he shall also insert the 
text of the law applied, under pain of a 
fine of 100 francs. The minute of the 
decree shall be signed by the judges, un- 
der the penalty of a fine of 160 francs 
against the reyistrar. 

Want of room has compelled us to 
emit many of the details of the various 
proceedings, which, as new to France, are 
minutely described ; but enough is given 
to demonstrate that the whole is arranged 
with the most serupulous anxiety to ar- 
rive at a just result in every trial, and 
with the tenderest regard to the forlorn 
and deserted condition of the accused. 
The great improvements in particular 
points on the English jury system, consist 
au Challenging in all trials, without show- 
ing cause ; in drawing all juries by lot; in 
the previous communication to the ac- 
cused of the list of the witnesses and ju- 
rors ; In putting the accused to the bar une 
fetiered ; in allowing counsel to address 
the jury i defence> in the uniform sepa- 
ration of the witnesses, and their exami- 
pations apart; in the rejection of inter. 
ested police officers and informers as 
witnesses; in the permanent instruc- 
tions of the jury, and the formal interro- 
gatories of the foreman; in delivering the 
Verdict in writing ; in giving unequivocal 
powers to the jury to decide on the law, 
intention, and fact, in all cases; in pros 
nouncing immediate sentence; and final- 
ly, in the judze teing compelled to read 
and record the textof the pre-established 
law on which he passes the judgment of 
the court. 

What we should have revarded as an 
intperfection, the decision by a majority, 
is partly, but not satisfactorily, rea oved, 
hy its being required that such mode of 
decision should, when adverse to a pri- 
soner, be explained, and then to unite 
other voices, so as to ascertain the ave. 
rage opinion of court and jury, We regret 
also that the prefect is not compelled to 
summon jurymen in rotation, and that we 








(J uly 1, 


see no remarks on the subject of 
Juries, which, if not allowed to he 
seded by informations er Officio, and if 
properly varied and acting with public 


Spirit, are important sec 
pression in England, 

— We shall in our next, and in some 
following numbers, give some SPeCimens 
of the Code Napoleon, as well criminal as 
civil, 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
MEMORANDA LUSITANICA; by wr, 
ADAMSON, Of NFWCASTLE, 
Domingos Dos Reis Quita, 

HIS amiable character was born at 
Lisbon on the 6th of January, 
1728, and was baptized in the parochial 
church of S. Sebastiad de Pedreira, 
His father, who was a tradesman, being 
unfortunate in business, abandoned bis 
country, and left hin ac the age of 
seven years, with six other children, 
to the care of Maria Rosaria, his mother, 
Whilst remittances continued to be mane 
from America, whither her husband had 
gone, Maria gave her children that edu 
cation which was convenient to their 
tender age and her own slender means; 
but when these ceased, poverty assailed 
her, and* would no longer permit Do 
mingos dos Reis to prosecute thuse stu- 
dies, for which nature had so aptly 

fitted him. 

Thus forsaken, and barthened with 
her children, his unbappy mother foursd 
herself obliged to apprentice bim to 4 
peruke-maker. He was then thirteen 
years of age, and the quickness and dise 
cretion of his answers gave convincing 
proofs of the happiness of bis genius. 
His leisure hours were devoted to ~ 
mg; and the works of Cainoens an 
Francisco Rodrigues Labo, first mtro- 
duced him to the Muses; he was % 
struck with the beauties, which he dise 
covered in these authors, that he 
posited in his memory the greater pa 
of their composiuons. 

Dennings des Reis wrote apne 
vious to his having read the ot 
any author, and without any ~ “ms 
of the rules of poetry: he soon n0th' 
studied the best models, and 1 

+ aes ino, which was & 
eclogue, intituled Alcino, cose ott 
juvenile performance, he disco vee here 
richness of genitis, as to appea Muses 
been rocked iit the cradle o! -~ 
and that he should one day be a iden’ 
of Parnassus. Such was his dimer 
and modesty that, during many 


1 uced 
which he cultivated poetry and — 
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verses, his ta'ent was unknown to his 
most menmate friends, aud when after. 
wards his productions were shewn to 
them, he gave them out as the Cum posi- 
tions of a rellgious of the Azores, 

The sonnet commencing : 
Benigno amor os impios que te offendem, 


discovered the secret, and from that time 
jis genius began to cisciose nself, and 
his acquaintance was coveted hy the 
lovers of poetry. José Antonio de Brito, 
whose death Domingos dos Reis has 
celebrated with great tenderness in an 
elegy, introduced inn to the Conde de 
s. Lourengo, who was a liberal protector 
of genius and cultivator of the fine arts, 
At their first meeting he was so satisfied 
with Domning +s dos ters, that he invited 
nm frequently ta ins house, and gave 
bm ever afterwards the clearest proofs 
of lis trrendship and esteem. 

The secret which he had for so many 
vesrs guarded with such attention, being 
revealed, Dointogos dos Reis applied 
hrnself to the study of the Spanish, Tta- 
lian, and French languages, to compen= 
sate for his ignorance of the Lann. His 
progress corresponded with his talents; 
and hang acquainted himself with these 
languages, and obtawed the best trans- 
Jations of the works of the Greek, Latin, 
German, and English authors of cele- 
brity, there was scarcely a well written 
book which he had not read with at- 
tention 

The Portuguese Arcadian Society was 
formed at this time for the restoration of 
belles littres, and especialy poeiry, 
then almost entirely neglected. Domia- 
gos dos Reis was unanimousiy admitted 
one ot ther members, and as it was the 
Practice ou admission t take an Arca 
dian name, he received that of Alcina 
Micenio. In the conferences of this 
society, he- found of-how great. impor 
tance it was that he shou'd perfecily 
vaderstand the laws of poetry, and the 
Works of those authors. who had com- 
mented upon the art. With the assist- 
ance of a translanon he read Aristotle, 
and the writers upon his works, and trea- 
sured in his memory the Art of Poetry of 
Horace, from the elegant Portuguese 
Version of that writer, who, under the 
heme of Candido Lusitano, has doue so 
Mech honour te bis country. 

_ Some persons, envious of his increas. 
ing reputation, endeavoured, with sar- 
fastical insinnations on his writings and 
birth, to destroy the peace which he cn. 
Joved in the service of the Muses, and in 
the arins of f, iendship ; his character was 
Moxiury Mac. No, 242. 
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however established, and his mind was 
Superior to their base attempts. If he 
was not distinguished for splendour of 
birth, he raised himself by the delicacy 
of his judgment, the profundity of his 
genius, the encrgy of his soul, and the 
purity of his manners. He was a lover 
of truth—detested all dissimulation and 
artifice. Ilis sentiments were regulated 
by the light of reason, and his actions 
directed by the dictates of prudence. 
He was faithful in bis transactions with 
man, constant in friendship, which 
neither absence nor adversity could alie 
enate. Ilis sauvity of manners made 
his acquaintance highly esteemed; he 
held ingratitude in the greatest abhor- 
rence, oftentimes expressiug biniscll, that 
those who were Bt ty of this crime 
should be rendered incapable of pere 
forming any obligation, human or di. 
Voe. Ile looked with cireumspection 
to the words which he used, that no 
scandalous or sinister iméerpretation 
might be put upon them ; he performed 
all his actions with decorum, considering 
the profanation of decency a breach of 
honesty. He was devout, without hy 
POcrisy ; religious, without Sipe rstition 3 
literary, without pride, These virtues, 
added to his genius, made him univer 
sally beloved: his conversation, natural'y 
jovial, was always jud cious; and his ex. 
celléat memory enabled him to repre. 
sent the decds of the most interesting 
periods of Portuguese history and lites 
rature. Whilst he took ha pains to (Xe 
pose his own virtues, he cautiousiy cons 
cealed the faults of others; with mode 
ration he tolerated the injustice of fors 
tune, never more blind than when she 
denied bim the rewards due to his me- 
rits, and lavished them en others who 
were inferior in genius, He was accus- 
tomed to say, “ With litde am I cone 


tented, aud happy am [in being unan- 


bitious and without hopes of fortene; for 
on ail occasions, in which I entertained 
boves of aineliorating my Condition, these 
hopes Geil kly vanisiic — ; 

Qn the nomination of D. Gaspar to 
the archbishopric of Braga, D ings 
dos Reis wished to place himsell under 
the shadow of such secure patronage, 
Llis highness, informed of his merits, had 

ne 


resoived co adpant hop ito fis Hows b tis 


but His good intentions were counpterar ted 
bs the per SUasions of an ants ste re hog t, 
who represented to the preiate, that at 
would be unbecoming his holy charac ter 
to give the asylum, 5° inuch boped for 
by Doming's dos Reis, to a man of 
3 R lively 
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lively wit. Thus were frustrated those 
hopes which he considered so well found- 
ed. This disappointment, however, did 
not diminish the sincere respect with 
which he ever venerated the virtues of a 
prince, more commendable for lis zeal 
as a pastor, than for the royal blood 
which flowed in his veins. In 1760 he 
wrote his celebrated Tdyll, 

Celebremos cantando ride avena, 

O graé pastor do Cavado frondoso, &e. 
His highness having read the just tributes 
therein paid to him, Domingos dos Reis 
did not dissimulate as to the motives 
which induced him to write its but fore 
tune still opposed his wishes, which ex- 
tended no further than to procure an 
asylum, andl being free from the care of 
procuring the necessaries of life, to de- 
dicate his future years to the seivice of 
his creator, 

The Marquez Pombal, premier of 
Portugal, te whom many elogiums are 
paid in the writings ef Domingos dos 
Kis, was acquainted with his talents, 
and wished to employ them. The envy 
ef hos rivals, however, succeeded in 
averting the generous inclinations of the 
minister, and he was too ditident to ap- 
peal against their representations, 

Amidst the devastations of the earth- 
euake, which destroved Lisbon, the little 
property of Douinges dos Reis shared 
the general fate, and he found himself 
houseless, destitate, and poor. In this 
unfortunate condition he was received 
mto the honse of 1). Theresa Theodora 
de Alon, who soothed his sorrows, and, 
by adininistering to his distress, endea- 
voured to repair fis loss. From her he 
experenced that affection, which pro- 
vided not only the necessaries of life, 
but whatever he could wish, 

In A761 he was severely attacked 
hy consumption, which debilitated his 
frame, and brought him to ihe gates of 
death. Vhe ailection of D. Theresa 
‘Lieodora de Aloim was here displayed 
va its truest light; she braved the danger 
6; contagion, and was callous to the 
fativues w hich her attentions occasioned, 


she administered tis medicines and food 
hy day, and watched bis slumbers by 


Hyht; alleviating his sufferings by her 
gentic treatment and maternal assistance, 
bier husband, Balthazar Tara, who was 
a plysician, was equaily assiduous in his 
endcavonurs to restore to health his dear 


friend, who, during his illness, shewed 
i ,.* . 
in if 


uselt resigned to the will of his maker, 
eudured, without repining 


“ : . ‘9 the SP. 
Verity of his diseases Tu the skill and 
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experiet 
Sead of tis eutdile’ Oh 7 yoke 
hi 1 ; ¢ Cy Ne Owed hy 

cure, which was wonderfully effected, 
atter a confinement of nearly a year, win 
little chance of recovery, 

Consumption being a disease from 
which those, who are unfortunately once 
afilicted, seldom epape, Domingos cng 
Reis, in 1767, after a malignant fever, 
experienced a new attack, which had 
nearly proved fatal. A second time be 
received from D. Theresa Theodor», 
maiks of unalrerable affection, and from 
the close triendship of Dr. Tara, uns 
wearied zeal and application, They 
rose frequently in the night, D. Theresa, 
to administer his medicines and food, 
and the doctor to observe the progres 
of his disease, and reflect upon the pro 
per means to be applied for his cure, 
Their endeavours succeeded, and J) 
mingos dos Reis, a second time, owed 
his preservation to the affectionate at. 
tention of his sincere friends. Lis breast 
flowed with gratitude, (for he was well 
acquainted with, and had experienced 
the value of a true friend,) and desirous 
of inmortalizing before his death those, 
who had repaid his affection with recie 
procal love, he wrote an Idyll, inutuied, 
Amizade, wherein he celebrates the 
names of his dearest friends. 

The virtues, hitherto mentioned, were 
not the only ones which entitle Domingy 


‘dos Reis to our respect and admiration ; 


his Glial tenderness was never exceeded. 
Ilis mother, filled with years, had become 
burthensome to her son-in-law, Antonio 
Jozé Cota, whose family was numerou', 
and whose adversities were great. 170 
mingos dos Reis, to relieve his brother 
ielaw from a burthen, which he hat 
cheerfully borne for many Years, and 
desirous of prolonging the existence : 
his infirm mother by tenderness and al 


- ’ ‘ ° } 
fection, quitted the hospitable house ' 


his friend, with whom he had _ mm 
long and so happily, and tuok a vse 
Elis cood intentions were arrested by th 
termination of his life. 

. On the 13ch of October, 1779, ure 
moved to his residence; and on the en 
of August following, after a Very went 
nicht, he awoke, suffering under a S 
Dr. Tara came to the his 
sistance of his friend, and ones 
disease increasing, had him ont her 
removed to his own house. His = 4: 
bated all the endeavours of bis oven 
and the doctor suspecting that rt oa 
fication had taken place i" his longs, 
vealed to him his situauioa. be 
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the intelligence with pious resignation, 
aid replied, by thanking him for the 
Lindness he had shewn hin, and ree 
questing the administration, of the sa- 
crament. 

On the 26th he received the sacra. 
mentsof the eucharist andextremeunction, 
wih serenity and composure, repeating, 
to all, the prayers of the Agonia, and 
awaiting, with apparent solicitude, the 
moment which should release bim from 
hisearthly prison, and usher hin to the 
presence of his Redeemer. He consoled 
with affectionate words his friends, who 
sorrowfully watched his dissolution; and 
by his composure, alleviated their dis- 
tress. Athalf after four, of the same 
day, the appointed time arrived, and le 
expired in his forty-third year, a pattern 
of virtue, memorable for the knowledge 
aud genius he displayed throughout his 
life, the patience with which he endured 
the pains which aiilicted him, and the 
pious resignation with which he closed 
lis earthly career. 


———_ae 
To the Editor of the Monthly Mugazine. 


SIR, 

N one of your last year’s numbers, to 

which I have aot the opportunity of 
reference at this moment, you give an 
account, from a memoir of the Wernerian 
Society, of an affection in the trachea of 
poultry, the leading symptoin of which 
is frequent gaping. The cause assigned 
lor thiscomplaint, isa species of fusciola, 
found in the évachea, for the removal of 
which, meal mixed with urine is recomes 
mended, 

Now, Sir, without the least intention 
of controverting the probable existence 
ol fusciola, I must observe that the dis. 
order, vuizarly called the gapes, in poul- 
try, 1s suthciently common, and more 
particularly observable in those seasons 
(1 vaniable temperature, when the air is 
styled inflaenzal, In fine, according to 
lay Coustant observation, and I have 
been an occasional breeder and feeder of 
Poultry all my life, this symptom of 
raping Is generally the consequence of 
thar atiection, which, in the human pa- 
lent, 1s denominated a sore throat; 
“"isiiy, according to common feeliny, 
from the sudden impression of culd by 
the atmospheric stroke, but in a more 
rchaed view, from the abstraction of 
atin that particular part. By the by, 
S'ter beating about the bush a long time, 
Continue a frigorician. Those too 
““@) unfortunate prisoners, singing birds, 
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are sometimes similarly affected, when 
exposed in their cage abroad, to alter. 
nations of temperature. Gaping is a 
Common symptom mi the roup, or glan- 
ders, of poultry. My practice, and it 
has always been sutcessful in recent 
Cases, 13 to preserve the patients from 
Exposure to cold air, paricularly by 
nizht, and to give mustard, grated yinger, 
and sulphur in their water, or the same 
10 balls with meal, adding a little oil 
olive. Occasionally | have given cordial 
balls, such as are made for the race-horse, 
and laudanum. But the gapes are still 
nore frequent in young chickens, which 
have not been chained to a proverb 
withoutreason. If abrood should chance 
to get out too early, in the dewy grass, 
on a cold morning, most probably a pare 
of them will be seen afterwards, skulking 
in corners, drooping their wings, their 
young feathers rufiled, and gaping, in 
expectation of the cheering warmth of 
the sun, If the gaping continues, it is 
followed by a discharge from the nostrils. 

A hen suddenly quitted her compas 
nions, and sat moping in corners, refused 
her meat and drink, and did not eva- 
cuate, although she appeared full, Her 
crop was tumid, and, in two or three 
days, gradually enlarged. An incision 
being made in that part, with a pen- 
knife, a considerable number of new 
beans, which had vegetated, ,were ecx- 
tracted, and the bowel cleared, The 
operation of the needle closed the wound, 
which soon healed, and the hen weut in. 
stantly about her business, unhurt, 

l embrace this opportunity of advert. 
ing to a topic, which bears a far more 
important relation than the above, to the 
res rustica. lo the chapter of intelli- 
gence of your number for May, page 319, 
you recoid that—' A Scotch | farmer 
proves, thata pair of horses cost in keep, 


‘double a pair of oxen, or as 28/. to 144, 


and that the other addisional advantages 
are also equal.” Thereby hang» a tale, 
the telling of which may contribute still 
further, to the diffusion of a practice su. 
pereminently beneficial. There bas ex- 
isted, until the present lustant, an ex- 
treme prejudice in the northern writers 
on husbandry, against the employment 
of oxen, as beasts of farm labour, note 
withstanding that, twenty or thirty years 
since, individuals in Scotland made suc 
cessful use of ploughs drawn by two 
oxen only, and without a driver, alter 
the example of the south. The success- 
ful example above adduced, from hve 


years practice upon the farm in hand, of 
SR? Sir 
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492 General Series expressive of the 


Sir Thomas Carmichael, bart. in the 
county of Veebies, is furnished by Mr. 
Findloter, who, in his Agricultural Re- 
portof that county, gave a decided opi- 
nion against oxen forthe plough. This 
gentleman's somewhat tardy conversion 
to faith in the steady ox, it seems, has 
arisen principally trom his lately wit- 
nessed fact, of a pair of oxen forming an 
eficient plough-team; but such proof of 
perfect cquality at plough, between the 
ox and the horse, beast for beast, had 
been before him and his brethren more 
than ten years, to be treated, not indeed 
very happily, with a degree of ridicule. 
A similar fate also has awaited every re- 
commendation of the row culture for 
white corp, as a most important aad pros 
fitable improvement of the already ex- 
celicnt practice of the best tilled dis- 
tricts in Scotland; and of the practica. 
bility and benefit of constructing sheds 
fur the shelter of sheep during the 
winter season. Several farmers, of late 
years, have successfully made this last 
experiment; 1 particular, one of Stirling. 
shire, who has published an account of 
his success, over an extent of a quarter 
of an acre of ground. Individuals in 
Scotland have aiso, of late, practised 
successtully the row husbandry with 
winte corn. Thus these three great and 
nianifest improvements in rural eco- 
nomy, may be expected gradually to 
wnake their way in the north, as well as 
In the south. 
Sener's Tene. Joun Lawrence, 


2 


To the Editor of thé Monthly Magazine. 

Stk, 

OBSERVE in your last number a 

very satisfactory paper, by your Core 
respondent Common Sense, in which a 
useful practical subject is explained and 
elucidated with his accustomed perspi- 
culty, aud accompanied with many hints 
and ideas of applications to various other 
useful and practical purposes in life or in 
nature. By way of preparation for ap- 
plying the same mode of reasoning to 
other objects and phenomena, I have been 
led to investigate a gcneral series, which 
night include, not only the several partie 
chiar series set down in that paper, but 
ai-o all others of asimilarkind, In order 
to winch, let a@ denote the first and cone 
stant contribution, and r the ratio of the 
pertion of each successive sum to be 
Joiuted with U, as an increment or decre- 
Ment, according as r imay be positive or 
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negative. Then the several SUCCessing 


Sums will be thus, viz, 

1 a 

2nd atLra 

Sil apratr2a 

dth i-bratrtaty3, 
Sth d-hrat ee 

And in general the 7 
mih 4 qt-rat+r2a , pty 
where nm denotes the whole numberof 
the terms, 

Now it is evident that every line is the 
sum of a geometrical progression, having ¢ 
fur its first term, and r*1a for the las 
term, the whole number of the terms be. 
ing v. But, by the nacure of geometrs 
cal progression, it is well known that the 
sum of any such series of terms is ex. 


1—7" ' 
ad, which therefore de. 





pressed by 
" J—er 

notes every such sum in general. Then 
by expounding r successively by 4, 4, 4, 
4, &c. and v2 by the several numbers 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c. this formula gives all the 
particular sums set duwn in the said pa. 
per by Common Sense. 

But now to determine the limit to 
which the sum of the series continually 
approaches, by supposing the series con. 
tinued without end, we have only to sup- 
pose the number (7) of the terms to be i 
finite, and then the ultimate sum wu 
emerge. But as r denotes some proper 
fraction less than unity, or 1, the mhnite 
power r*, of such a fraction, will become 
nothing, and will vanish out of the getie- 


1—?7" 
ral sum ———a, and which therefore 
—7 
1 a 
oman | > b: | qua a or _—, But 
will become bare 
Yi ' i—r 


as r denotes some one of the — 
fractions 4, 4, 4. $, &c. to change He 


form of the theorem, pul *=~s then the 


formula which 





c 
a becomes —— 4; 


denotes the utmost limit to which the 


° ; 2. — . ‘ 
sum of the mfmite scenes always wnds, 


went 2 
and bevond which it cannot pass; where 


. eg of 
denotes some one of the yg ee 
. . Te ? 
numbers 1, 2, 3,4 5,9, &c. I ' cre 
taking these numbers successively ’ 


> an 
° ectives 
the furmula a, becomes respective 





c— 
as fullows: 
Value of ¢ 
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&e. &c. 
And so on continually; which are the 
very same results as the several ultimate 
sums deduccd by Common Sense, and 
which may thus be easily continued to 
any extent. 

From a slight view only of this series of 
numbers, one is struck with the remarka- 
bie appearance of its rapid tendency to 
equality, as the additional fractional part 
over the mark (1) of equality, qwickly in- 
creases, $0 as to be quite incousiderable, 
after a very fewrepetitions, And hence 
too we perceive the propriety of the judis 
cous remarks made-by Common Seuse, 
on the tendency of such series to an 
equality or untormity, even when there 
is no intervening cause to take place to 
check and counteract its regular opera. 
ton. But when any such circumstances 
occur, as is the Case in all applications to 
the economy and operations of nature, 
low soun do we perceive the increase of 
the series ts checked, the phenomenon 
becomes stationary, and then rerrog:ades 
tiiitis destroyed, and ceases to exist; as 
in the case of a tree, QA man, or other 
animal, the early stages of existence have 
rapid iucreases and improvement, but af- 
terwards these gradually relax and cease, 
wieo the plant or animal arrives at its 
greatest magnitudes after which, cdisea-e, 
Or natucal decay, causes it to retrograde, 
aod finally terminates its existence, 

Several instances of this kind are hint 
€0 athy Common Sense, in his ingenious 
bapcr on the subject, and it is to be 
mohed he would extend his observations 
tomore objects in the phenomena of na- 
turc, as well as apply the principle more 
Cosciy. Tn this way E could wish to see 
 apphed-to the subject of palitical eco- 
ny, and parucularly to the case of the 
Popwation of a country, or indeed of the 


n 


weoe earth, or to the whole universe, 
with adi its infinite planetary worlds of in- 
hrorants, Were this done, | have no 
' 


oubt that similar results would be traced 
in the series of population, which would 
thus be found at first rapidly to imerease, 
‘hen gradually to relax; increasing slower 
and slower, both by the operation of the 
fetes, and by the natural constitution of 
Meogs, ull the population would come as 
* tatter of course to a maximum, and 
‘hee remain nearly stationary; the pro- 
Cuctive and obstructive causes, trouytheir 
ious tendency, coming to an equili- 
Pum with cach other. In this way 
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then the constitution of things, and the 
econoiny of nature itself, effectually pres 
vent a country from being over-stocked 
with inhabitants, beyond what it can sus. 
tain by its produce when duly culti. 
vated, 

_ Let us contemplate this matter a lite 
tie further, And first let us suppcse @ 
country, like our own for instance, to be 
indifferently provided with inhabitants, 
and the land cultivated in a medium dee 
gree; and let us trace out whether it ig 
ever likely to be possible for the country 
to become over-peopled, so as that the 
land, properly cultivated, shall be unable 
to support and maintain the people. 

Now, to give the argument quite fair 
play, let us suppose the country to be in 

a continued state of peace and prospe- 
rity, and ina state of increase as to the 
inhabitants, rather more being born than 
die, each year, at commencing our calcu. 
lation. Now, allowing the series of in 
crease to proceed for some years ina na- 
tural way, without any check or ebstruct. 
ing cause, we have seen that the incre. 
ment, by the very nature and essence of 
the series, 18 a decreasing fraction of the 
whole mass, or every year a less portion 
of the whole mass; so as at length 
it proceeds nearly regular by a certan 
small proportion, In comparison of the 
whole mass of the population. Thas 
then we have a continued imerease to the 
numbers, though always less and less in 
proporuon to the whole mass; and, in 
conseqneace, by such tcrease, though 
aniways shower an 1 slower, the whule at 
length might become too numerous for 
the land to maintain, if there were no 
opposing or counterbalancing opera 
tions. 

Let us now consi fer some of the nata- 


rn conseqrences ui such incre ase of num. 


bers, and obstructing operations to tn. 


crease, without any adventitious aid from 
wars, Or piugues, or any such accidental 
causes whatever, Now one natural effect 
of an inercase of numbers wilt be, less 
food to each, and consequently some dee 
yree of scarcity and difficulty of procuring 
sustenance. How will this dithculty or 
scarcity operate on the conduct and eCc0- 
nemy of the people? Tt wil actin three 
different ways: it will make the people 
less healthy, so as that there will be pro- 
portionabiy more deaths, which opposes 
the increase of numbers; and it will cause 
fewer marriag’s, $0 as there wil! be few. 
cr persons born; on both these accounts 
then there will be a decrease of the mass 
of people, or at least a reduction and di. 
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minution of the increase. But then, on 
the other hand, the scarcity or difficulty 
of food will make the people more indus- 
trious, they will labour the land better, 
aud they will cultivate some of it which 
befure perhaps was in a desert or uncul- 
tivated state. 

By this supply, raised in consequence 
of the pressure felt tor food, the check 
on the increase of numbers will be some. 
what abated, though not entirely, and 
upon the whole there may still be an in- 
crease of numbers, though not so much 
as by the natural series of numbers, how- 
ever slow in itself, it might be. After 
this compound effect, the operation of 
another year wil not only repeat it, but 
must rather increase it, as there will be 
greater difficulty, fewer marriages, less 
health, fewer births, and more deaths, ‘in 
proportion to the whole, than before. 
Tu this manner then the progressions wiil 
go on, in both respects, the increase of 
the people being every year slower than 
the former, or perhaps not increasing at 
all, while the improvement of the land 
also proceeds, with perhaps other exer 
tions and means used to obtain food to 
supply the demand, The natural ten- 
dency of these progressions is to attain a 
balance and equilibrium between the de. 
mand and the supply; which state of 
equality between them must necessarily 
take place, in process of time, sooner or 
later; after which the popuiation will 
become stationary, as well as the quan. 
titv of food. Should extraordinary dis. 
ease, or plague, or cartliquakes, or other 
accidental destruction of lives occur, the 
population would afterwards increase 


again, recovering itself from the ac. 
cilental loss, til tt attain the state 


of the maxtinum as before, beyond which 
Ht could not possibly go, after the supply 
and improvement of the land have been 
carried on as far as possible. And to 
this state of a balanced maximum it is 
probable that the people and country 
of China has attuned, or nearly so, 
and in which they may probably long 
continue, unless disturbed by some acci- 
dental cause. 

Hience then we derive the sound na- 
tural doctrine, the consoling cordial ree 
ection, that nature has well provided 
for the sustenance and comfort af all ber 
creatures=ethat a country will always 
be adequate to the regular nurture of its 
Wihavitautsthata country can never be 
permanently overstocked—stiat we are 
freed from the dread of ever overpeopling 
& country, or the world, or of ever w Ante 


Mr. Pilgrim, on Female Preaching, 
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ing food, while we are Industri. 
that, in short, we «justify the waysoicg 
to man,” and are armed against the & 
horrible and blasphemous doctrine i 
the Deity, by the constitution of sehen 
has made it necessary to have i 
to destroy mankind and reduce the me 
pulation, or force the unnatural alter. 
native of devouring our ollspring and one 
another ! 


Putto-Commonseyse, 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
OUR correspondent H. R, hay 
taken considerable pains in quoting 
the authority of Mr. Locke, in favour of 
“female preaching ;” but as the practice 
is stil! confined to the people called 
Quakers, it may justly be inferred, that 
his arguments and opinions have had 1s 
great weight in any other quarter, 

As ll. R. is not satisfied with the ad- 
monition of Paul to the Corinthians, | 
shall here subjoin the 11th and 1% 
verses of lis first Epistle to Timothy, 
upon the same subject, and leave your 
readers to form their own judgment as to 
the true meaning of the Apostle. 

To the Corinthians he says, “ Let your 
women keep silence in the churches: for 
it is Not permitted unto them to speak.” 

“ But if they will learn any thing, let 
them ask their husbands at home: for st 
is a shame for women to speak in the 
church.” And to Timothy he writes, 
“ Let the woman learn in silence with all 
subjection,” for “ I suffer not a woman 
to feach, but to be in silence” 

Your correspondent has likewise 
thought proper to advert to the passaze 
in Joel, (chapter ii, verse 28) in support 
of this practice, ‘In the last days I wil 
pour out of my spirit on all Sesh, and 
your sons and your daughters shall pro 
phecy ;” to which T shali briefly observé 
that if this portion of scripture alludes 
to “ female preaching,” it is rather co 
traordinary that, as the “ influence “ 
the Spirit” must doubtless be of an Ibe 
radive nature, the etfects should only be 
found among the Quakers, with e . 
ception perhaps of the celebrate b 
hanna Southgate! And adenitting the 
onsider- 
interpretation to be correct, 200 © 
able difficulty must constantly ex's 
to those who are, and those ¥ ho —s 
inspired; and if * tao maid rege’ 0 
our days, were to assume the 0 “eo 
“ ministers,” as appears to have 3 2 
case in the time of Pliny, any om 
the axecdote with which we are 
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by H.R.) our remarks would probably 
te very analogous to those contained in 
his letter to Trajan; namely, that in these 
verensions to inspiration, “he discos 
vered nothing but a bad and excessive 
guperstition.” FE. T. Pitcrim. 

1 oburit. 

eg gree 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

APPENING lately to meet with a 
} publication, in which are two let- 
ters from Mr. Ure, of the Glasgow Ob- 
servatory, [ was particularly struck with 
the following remarks on the elements of 
the comet of 1811, as given by M. 
Burckhardt, member of the National 
Institute. “It is a duty which I owe to 
the skill and the unwearied exertions of 
my associate, Mr, Cross; to this patri- 
etic establishment, and also to this 
country, hitherto considered by the 
Freach mathematicians and astronomers, 
unequal to the primary solution of this 
dificult problem, to state the following 
facts:—On October 8, at eight hours 
fiieen minutes, by observations made 
here, with every precaution to ensure the 
utmost accuracy, the comet had deviated 
42 deyrees 18 minutes from the longitude 
which Burckhardt’s elements assign tor 
that instant. Ou October 14, at two 
o'clock in the morning, the longitude, as 
deduced trom a most satisfactory transit, 
was 206 degrees, 42 minutes. [vy the 
French computation, it ought to have 
been 243 degrees 1 minute, differing 
fran nature by 41 degrees 19 mmutes. 
By our elements, which have received a 
partial correction from my observations 
siice the Sth, the coincidence on the 
Sh, at the same time, was within 15 
Minutes, aud on the 14th, within 15 mi- 
fures. Qur computed latitudes on the 
IS'h agree to-a mnuute- with observation, 
‘hie those of Burckhardt diifer by 3 de- 
ees, or 190 times that quantity.” 

Upon this I may fitst observe, that it 
isccessary to obtain a great number of 
@-curate and distant observations of a 
Coner’s yeocentric place, before correct 
Clenents of its orbit can be ascertained; 
but Burckhardy’s Elements were pubs 
Wshed too early to ensure their accuracy 
lievery visible part of the comet’s ano- 


1 ae . 
Mav; he not having, at that tine, the 


ad ‘utace of distant observations inade 
teatty stiles of the perihelion ; although 
“quent observations have, doubtless, 
‘ed this ingenious calculator to give 
em the necessary correction. IIence, 
“7 these considerations, it is probable 


mr, 
; 
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his present elements may not he quite 
correct ; but, that they differ 41 or 42 
degrees trom observation, I cannot 
admit, 

At the time of the comet's appearance, 
I made a series of anticipated calcula- 
tions of its geocentric place from these 
elements; and from my own observations 
of its progress amongst the fixed stars, I 
had the pleasure of tinding that its devi. 
ation from the computations, was never 
very perceptible to the naked eye; but if 
it had ever been as great as 41 or 42 de 
grees, (nearly haif a quadrant of the 
heavens,) it must surely have been ob- 
served. 

I have no accurate places of the co- 
met in October, November, or Decem- 
ber; but, as Mr. Ure has given its geo- 
centric longitude for October 14, at two 
in the morning, deduced from a good 
observation made at that time, with his, 
or his friend’s computation from the 
French elements, he has afforded me an 
opportunity, in this istance, of com. 
paring the result of my own calcula- 
tion, made from the same elements, 
with the observation and computation 
given by himself, 

Before I proceed to give the heads, 
or results, of any calculations, it will be 
proper to insert the elements trom which 
they are obtained. 


The Elements of the Comet of 1811, by 
M. Burckhardt. 
@ By Me 


Time of the comet’s passing the 


perihelion, September . 12 9 48 
Place of the perilelion ° 74° 1¢ 
Perihelion distance . ° 1.02241 
Place of the ascending node . 140° 15 
Inclination of its orbit to the : 

ecliptic ‘ ° Tee 1g 

Calculation.—The time from the pert. 

ao: & 4. he m 


helion to October 10 14, is, 31 4 12, 


equal 31.175, making the table ume 
80.1557, and the comet's true anomaly 
38° 48/ $0"; which being subtracted trom 
the longitude of the perihelion, leaves 
35° 23’ 30", for the heliocentric place of 
the comet in its orbit. By spherics, the 
ecliptic distance of the comet from the 
ascending node is 130° 53’ 127.5; us hee 
liocentric longitude 9° 19’ 47.5, and la. 
tude 66° 39’ 23" north. 
The true place of the earth is 19° 50° 
5”, and its distance trom the sun 
.99638329. Again, from the anomaly, 
and from the periheuon distance, is ob- 
tained the comet’s distance from the sum, 
equal 1 149261; from this, and the hee 
he curtate distance 


liucentria latnude, t : 
trom 
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from the same is 449242 ; and finally, the 
geocentric longitude 208° 15’ 16.9; dif- 
fering from observation only 1° degree 
$1 minutes 16.9 seconds, instead of 41 
degrees 19 minutes, according to Mr. 
Ure, this gentleman making the com. 
puted longitude, from the French ele- 
meuts for the same time, to be 248 de- 
grees 1 minute; which leads ime to sup- 
pose that he is equally unfortunate in his 
results of the 8th and 13ih of the same 
month. 

In the next paragraph, Mr. Ure says, 
“Te is in the longitude of the perihelion 
that the chief discordance exists between 
the French elements and ours, and this 
amounts to about 31 degrees ; the former 
being, in our Judgment, too small by this 
quantity.” Whatever discordance may 
exist between the French and Scotch 
elements, as to the longiiude of the pe- 
tihelion, 1 tind from the Greenwich obe- 
servations, taken at eight in the evening, 
near that point of us orbit, that the co. 
met’s place, deduced from the above 
elements for the same time, vary buta 
few minutes from observation ; for on the 
Sth of September, the computed longi- 
tude differed 24 minutes $4 seconds, and 
the latitude 6 minutes 5t seconds, from 
observation. Onthe 11th, the difference 
in longitude was only 10 minutes 22 se. 
conds; and onthe 15th, the computed 
latitude agreed with observation within 


AR 
1811, September Sth 159° 23/ 157 
7th 161 
Sth 162 27 41 4l 
Jith 165 
13'h 168 


24 32 48 87 50 
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gre the longa eee 
g Ss and latitud 
thing less than wh 
terinines, 

In the above calculations 
of the earth, as well as tS radii veer, 
have been corrected for the perturba. 
tions of ~ = planets, trom the very 
excellent Table | 
as meee so ball ’ a my 

hi paid to the diffe. 
rent applications of the numbers, I ho 
the results will be fuund to be correct, 
But it the longitude of the perihelion, a 
determined by M, Burckhardt, be i. 
creased $1 degrees, (as agieeahle to the 
opinion of Mr. Uve,) and the time of the 
comet's passage through it be either oq 
the Oth or L2th, or some intermediate 
time*, the results of computations made 
on those suppositions will differ from ub- 
servation several degrees, 

{ shall here give the whole of the 
Greenwich observations that [ am w 
possession of. They were communicated 
to me by Mr. Firminger, late of the 
Royal Observatory, and were taken at 8 
hours mean time each night. Perhaps 
some-of your contributors will have the 
goodness to favour your readers with 
more observations of this comet, taken at 
the above observatory, at greater distances 
from the perbelion; or mention where 
such ob-ervations are to be found, if any 
have been published, 


Dee. Tony, Lat. 


€3 Some. 
At Observation dee 


the longitudes 
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I have only to add, that it is no proof 
that all the parts of a comet's clements 
are coriect, by their avreeing with obser. 
¥ation in one partrcular point of anomaly, 
If Mr. Ure will have the goodness to 
communicate his elements to the Monthly 
Maygazine, he will much oilige, by s» 
doing, F Tnomas Seurre. 

Epping, Mey 21, 1818. 

Frrate.—In my letter of the transit 
of Y. in the third line from bottom of col. 
2, for 4") ead 4.19, and in next col. eighth 
Tne from ton, for 20.92, read —20".¥9, 

ThE — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Muazazine, 
Sth, 
r tSis an age of great siperstition. 
You would scarcely believe it, but 
1 
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I know the fact from a clergyman , 
Keynsham, that not Jong ago, in 5” 
fordshire, they burnt a calf i a farm 
house alive, to prevent the other eaises 
from dying: and inthe same county, \'¢ 
said he knew all the parties) a wonail 
having kept a toad in a pot in her gar 
den, her husband killed ity and = ree 
proachad him for it; sayings S86 hal 
tended the next Sunday ta hare ta 7" 
the sacrament, for the purpo-e of get's 





~* Mr. Ure remarks, in another letter 
dated Giasgew Observatory, October ith 
that “the time of the penielion passaze 
may be censidered as pretty accu 
fixed, either for Sept. izth or 9th, a 
more probable, at some lems 


pei iod.” gowt 
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some of the bread to feed him with, and 
make him thereby a valuable familiar 
spirit to her. 

We have here, at Long Ashton, also 
a young farmer, who has several times 
redicted his own end, from what he 
calls being looked over; and his mother 
and father informed a friend of mine, 
that they had sent to the White-Witch 
doctor, beyond Bridgewater, by the 
coachman, for a charm to cure him, 
(having paid handsomely for it); but that 
he had now given him over, as her spells 
were more potent than his: if not dead, 
he is dying from mere fear, and ail the 
parish of his class believe it. ‘There is 
also in that parish an old man, who sells 
gingerbread to the schools, who is al- 
ways employed to cure the red-water in 
cows, by means of charms and verses 
which he says to them. In the Marsh 
we have water-doctors, who get rich; at 
the mines, diviners with rods,who find ores 
and water: and at Weston-Super-Mare 
they see lights before funerals, and are 
agreed that the people always die in that 
parish by threes—that is, three old, 
three young—three men, three women, 
&c. Such are a part only of the super. 


stitions of the West in 1813. D. 
Bristol, April 10. 
ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


T may perhaps be acceptable to many 

persons aftlicted with blindness to 
know, that a chess-board has been so 
constructed, that they may play the 
game by feeling, without displacing the 
men. I have caused one of these to be 
left at the bar.of New Slaughter’s Coffee. 
house, in St. Martin’s Lane, for the ex- 
amination of any who may be interested 
im such matters; and I request that you 
will have the goodness to assist my en- 
deavours, to give amusement to the 
blind, through the medium of your ge- 
heral register of useful inventions. 
H.R.N.S. 

Description—The black squares are 
raised a little above the white. 

Each square has a round hole to receive 
& correspondent. rebate under the men; 
this prevents their being displaced by pass- 
ing the hand over it. 

The men resemble those of the back- 
fammon table, with such differences as 
denote their value, 

The black are distinguished from the 
White by a small rim. 

The board, &c. may be used in the 

Kk, and the game put by at pleasure, 
Withort displacing the men. 

Muntuty Mac, No. 242, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


IX examining the economy of different 
classes of men, none has presented 
greater practical difficulties than that of 
the literary character. Those who can 
best influence the reason of others ap- 
pear to be the least able to establish a 
permanent provision for themselves; and 
while most other classes of men fill a re« 
cognized station in the machinery of so- 
ciety, these seem destined to perform no 
ofiice which entitles them to the care of 
the superintending Powers. They are 
repulsed from every part of the machine ; 
they contend for a while for a precarious 
existence; till at length, wearied with 
fruitless exertions, they are thrown down, 
destroyed, and trodden under foot, as so- 
cial supertluities or useless excrescences ! 

How doves this happen? Are they 
really so many excrescences, or do the 
other classes of society under-rate their 
importance, or do they themselves misap- 


ply their genuine powers? Let us then 


drop our metaphor, and consider this 
question by the aid of our experience and 
reason. We may thus be able to arrive 
at some useful conclusions ; provided men 
will kenceforward begin to be governed 
hy the experience of others; and will not 
persist, as they have heretofore done, in 
verifying practical truths by their own 
personal experience. Alas, it may be 
feared, that although our lawyers conti- 
nue to hang thousands for warnings to the 
lowest intellects; yet that the fate of 
hundreds of fine geniuses in pursait of 
literary glory, will never operate so as to 
prevent the analogous fate of hundreds 
of others, although the warning 1s ad- 
dressed to intellects of the highest order ! 

Mr. D’Israeti, in his spirited view of 
the Calamities of Authors, has done 


‘much to excite the sympathy of other 


classes of socicty in their favour. He has 
exerted himself worthily, and it is to be 
hoped to good purpose. He who extends 
the sympathies of men to new objects, 
adds new claims to the dignity of our nae 
ture, which owes its chief and distinguishes 
ing elevation above brutes, to generous ex- 
ertions of sympathy for the sufferings of 
others. Ought the question however to 
rest here? Will literary characters be 
content to found their claims to social 
comfort on the sympathy of their fellow 
men? Lave they no higher ee if 
hey have not, how is the error of a use- 

a course to be sneer oe el we if 
re they to be advantages 

they have, howa : ~ - 
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ously maintained amidst the selfish colli- 
sions of men in large communities. 

It may not be difficult to trace the evil 
to its source. We know that men cans 
pot congregate in numerous bodies with- 
out augmenting the natural produce of 
the earth by labour. Productive labour 
then is the essential characteristic of man 
in society. The artifices of property, 
and its representatives, enable many men 
to buy the labour of others, as far as they 
serve the purposes of their wants or lux. 
uries. Every population is therefore di- 
visible into two classes; that of the pro- 
ductive labourers, and that of the accu- 
mulators or capitalists, Those who be- 
long to neither of these classes must of 
course be beggars or paupers, or must pe- 
rish through want. To which of these 
classes then belong literary labourers? As 
Jabourers simply, their produce is not es- 
sential to existence; it is therefore an ar 
ticle of tuxury, demanded im proportion 
to the gratification it affords to those who 
are disposed to purchase it. If it be de- 
void of gratification ; if it is neither a lux- 
ury Dor w necessary, and consequently 
notin demand ; it 1s then neta productive 
labour, and consequently is as useless to 
the labourer as to society. If such an 
unproductive labourer is also devoid of 
the other requisite, Capital, he degenerates 
of course into the exiled class, and be- 
comes in society a mere pauper or beggar, 
or he must perish for want. I[t is essential 
therefore to the success of the literary 
character, that its labour be productive ; 
tor if a literary man have no capital, if 
his labour be not productive, and he pers 
sist in producing a commodity for which, 
whatever be the cause, there is no de- 
mand, he must in due time seek an asy- 
lum in the workhouse, live on the bounty 
of others, or miserably perish. This 
consevence flows from the known consti. 
tution of society, and it is evidently as 
true as any proposition in Euclid. To 
expect a contrary result would be as fuol- 
ish as to expect that heavy bodies should 
ascend to the clouds, ministers be uncor- 
rept, lawyers guided by feelings of huma- 
wity, princes devoted to public liberty, 
eritics liberal, or conductors of newspa- 
pers fond of peace! 

Carita is therefore as essential to 
the prosperous career of an author, as to 
the success of every other occupation, 
Wee to the unhappy wight who possesses 
no other stock in his commerce with the 
world than his wits! All the calamities 
recorded by Mr. D'Israttr will soon 
everwlelm him! Those, who conceive 

2 
v 


Situation of the Literary Character, 


(July, 


that the charms of the society of men of 
letters place them in a higher relation 
among men, as means of secur; 
patronage of the great, forget that to es. 
Joy an association with wisdom it isneces 
sary to possess a higher degree of it thay 
often falls to the lot of exalted rank ; and 
that no author Is at every moment s 
wise and so amiable as he appears in his 
studied works. Milton did not consol 
date his characteristic sublimity in bis 
converse with his friends—his Principia 
was not always present to the mind of 
Newton-=his Essay on the Human Up 
derstanding did not eonstantly emblazon 
the conversation of Locke—nor did the 
substance of his elegant Spectators mark 
the table eloquence of Addison. Perse 
verance in adding idea to idea and line 
to line, is often as much concerned in 
the production of great literary works as 
superiority of mind—and what is called 
genius often consists more in a particular 
aptitude for combining and. arranging 
ideas than in thinking more comprehen: 
sively, or more acutely, than other men, 
An author’s works are therefore not sy- 
nonymous with his mind ; nor are such 
talents so intimately allied to agreeable 
qualities as to render the prospect of 
powerful patronage a regular groundof 
hope to literary men. In truth, we see 
it is not so; nor would any patronage 
of the great, were it certain and solid, 
raise men of letters to that independant 
rank in which those ought to stand who 
are expected to direct the intellectual 
energies of a nation. Patronage in such 
cases is often but another name for vax 
salage and pauperism ! 

Yet notwithstanding the above rea 
soning, and the truth of the conclusion, 
it merits the most attentive consideration, 
whether superior exertions of the oat 
lectual powers do not claim the specie: 
protection and the fostering aid of society: 
We fear, however, that intellect has a 
often governed the sword, or pine SF 
experience ; yet there can be no dou 
but that intellectual exertions have ae 
lerated the benetits of social union, 
have been the means of cementing 0 
perpetuating them. Hence — am 
princes that have graced the unhappy 
nals of mankind, have never faile 

~ Our uius- 
make provisions for learning. pret 
trious Alfred founded a splendi 


. . men, 
versity—other princes and wealthy , 


in the spirit of wisdom, OF in the 
tation of it, followed his exam “s 
thus, in England, we have app 


wit 
series of learning with ample, “J id 


ner 
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splendid provisions. Current literary 
tabour in England would require the aux- 
jiary of no greater capital, were the 
wealthy endowments of these colleges 
wisely, actively, and beneficently ap- 
plied, to aid and foster tt. But, alas, the 
intentions of the founders have not been 
seconded by the zeal and vigilance of 
posterity ! Their glorious institutions be- 
came, several ages since, the ostentatious 
dormitories of ecclesiastical luxury, wholly 
inefficient as asylums of genius and men- 
tal energy;—gloomy schools cherishing 
prejudices and obsolete knowledge, ins 


stead of taking a lead in the never-cease ° 


ing career of truth and philosophy ; 
wealthy close ctrporations, leaving 
contemporary genius to perish by the 
way-side, as indifferently as though their 
sole purpose had been to preserve and 
embody the empty parade of monkish 
learning, and ali kinds of monkish ab- 
surdities ! 

As Wisdom and Weal:h are not often 
united, and wise men who get fortunes 
do not often beget wise children, so ca- 
pital and literary labour are very seldom 
found tobe united. It happens too that 
poverty is more favourable to wisdom than 
wealth, particularly if the wealth be here- 
ditary: for he who is rich basittle occa- 
sion to think, and he will not think ins 
tensely, or, in any other way, labour hard- 
lyand beneficially, who is not stimulated 
bynecessity, These are primary princi- 
pies of our nature, and it is in vain to 
coutend against them. Our institutions 
ought therefore to be founded in subser- 
viency to them. 

A just and conclusive syllogism on this 
subject, must therefore stand as under. 

Those who think intensely, and conse- 
quently with the best chance of thinking 
usefully, are those who are goaded by ne- 
cessity, and who are without capital of 
their own to provide for their_wants :— 

Useful exertions of intellect are how- 
ever highly beneficial to society, being 
the basis of the useful arts, of morality, of 
religion, and of virtue :— 

Therefore it is the duty of society, 
wlich is benefited at large by useful ex- 
Ertions of intellect, to provide those who 
have exerted their intellects intensely 
end beneficially with the capital necessary 
to supply their wants. 
| know it may be replied that traders 
7 literature, or publishers of the works 
. here. actually supply this capital ; 

nd that literary labour has among those 
persons a market wherein it may find its 
Yalue, like all other commodities. This 


‘ 
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would be a sufficient answer provided 
publishers or the public would or could 
appreciate mental products by the hours’ 
labour which they occupied, But these 
bear no proportion to each other, and 
every degree of caprice, fancy, and are 
bitrary feeling, cunstantly vary the es. 
timates. A man of meritorious genius 
may be engaged for weeks in solving a 
single mathematical problem; and the re. 
sults may be expressible in a paragraph 
of a few lines, for which he can obtain no 
commercial value commensurate with the 
time it cost. Mr. Gray was perhaps as 
long in condensing his elegy as sone mo- 
dern poets would be in writing an epic in 
quarto; yet no publisher could have af- 
forded to give him five pounds for it, 
while the latter obtain two or three thou- 
sand. In these cases the publisher is 
not blameable; he does but live by his 
trade; and he might perhaps get more by 
equal labour and capital if be employed 
them in any other calling. There are he- 
sides in ail book speculations ten blanks 
for one prize; the latter are consequently, 
in the accounts of a beokseller, neces- 
sary to balance the former, or he would 
speedily be insolvent. Authors theres 
fore who have bestowed a ce:tain quan. 
tity of labour on a work, and who depend 
for subsistence on proportionate remune- 
ration, require the use of a capital which 
is not governed by the prudeutial average 
calculations of a bookseller. The legiti- 
mate relief therefore of authors and li- 
terary men would be to establish a public 
LITERARY FUND, whese object & 
should be to purchase at a fuir and rather 
liberal price, those manuscripts 0) @u- 
thors for which they cannot obtain a satis. 
factory price among the booksellers ; und 
then to re-sell such manuscripts to the 
booksellers for their commercial value, the 
loss or difference being sustained by tne 


Public Fund. 


I shall not affect to give the details of 
the plan, because they may easily be de- 
duced from the general principle; nor 
seek to obviate every objection, beng con- 
vinced, from long experence, in regard to 
the wants and feelings of literary men, 
that such a fund would remove the great- 
er part of their difficulties, in the oaly 
way which can be agreeable to themselves. 
The capital of the society need not be 
greater than that of the present Literary 
Fund, but its net income should be equal 
to@t least half its capital, because it might 
in general be calculated that a patronsi 
and commercial value would be as 2 to 1. 
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200 manuscripts per annum, 50 at 20l., 
50 at 501., 50 at 1001., 20 at 1501., 20 at 
200!., 5 at 3001., and 5 at 5001., making 
19,5001. Sothat an income of 10,0001. 
per annum would be requisite to accom- 
plish the useful purposes of such a nati- 
onal society—a mere bagatelle if paid 
out of the 100 millions spent, for God 
knows what, by parliament in every year; 
or if aided by a subscription of 1001. per 
annum from the revenues of all the en- 
dowed colleges in the empire.* 
Industrious and meritorious authors 
would then not have occasion to complain 
of the parsimony of booksellers; and they 
would have, what they now want, a libe- 
ral market for their labours, It would, 
however, be necessary for the fund to 
guard itself against the vice of useless 
scribbling, which constantly torments 
booksellers, by giving notice whenever 
they felt it necessary, that they would 
not purchase any other work of the same 
person, thereby affording him an oppor- 
tunity of depending for future subsis- 
tence on some other species of labour. 
The means and the relief afforded by 
such a Literary Fund would not be dis- 
dained by the loftiest genius. Pride, 
the finble of great genius, would indeed 
be relieved trom the mortification of 
hawking a work among the booksellers, 
und of listening to their necessary calcula- 
tions. The booksellers themselves too 
would be relieved from the painful alter- 
native of seeing an author in the last 
stage of distress; or of being obliged to 
adventure their hard-earned capital ina 
hopeless,and perhapsruinous,speculation.t 
Tavoid giving any particular opinion of 
the existing Lirerary Funp, which so 
actively addresses itself tothe SYMPATHY 
of the friends of literature. I fear how- 
ever, from much observation, that there 
are few authors of distinguished genius 
who would not perish for want rather 
than seek eleemosynary aid; or suffer 
their distresses to be made known to any 
committee, however constituted—how- 
ever liberal—however prompt and deli- 





* In many cases it might be expedient to 
publish in copartnership with a bookseller, 
instead of reselling the copy-right, when 
any profits, which arise, might from time to 
tume be paid over to the author. 

t In default of purchasers of their ma- 
nuscripts, many authors, impressed with a 
conviction of the high value of their specu- 
lations, involve themselves in the rish of 
paper and printing, and frequently are to- 
tally ruined by the slowness of the returns 
derived from the sales of their work, 


Provisions for Literary Genius: 
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cate in their CHARITIES, 
would rather give the labour 
exchange for subsistence for a meth, 
than accept affluence for a YORE 25 the 
boon of any charitable association! 4 
hundred Chattertons might perish {ye 
want; or, in despair, might commit si. 
cide, in spite of the benevolent INtentivag 
of any Literary Fund, the object of which 
is the administration of Cuagity, But let 
it combine with its generous sympathies 
a plan for the purchase of literary labour 
under necessary limitations ; and all the 
purposes of practical benevolence and 
useful patronage would then be hapyaly 
united. 

A slight consideration of the princi- 
ples and circumstances here explained, 
will prove therefore that the chief par 
of the distresses of men of genius 
and of literary pursuits, have entirely 
arisen from the want of a market, created 
by a disinterested public fund, for the 
purchase of their labour ; that this labour 
does not produce a commodity of the 
first necessity, or of value determinable 
by the time bestowed upon it; that it 
is subject to fluctuations, arising from 
fashion and caprice, beyond every other 
known product of Jabour; that it cannot 
of itself be made productive till it is aid 
ed by the adventure of considerable capi- 
tal ; and that the fluctuating value and 
risk render it impracticable for any pre 
vate trader to perform for the public, the 
various oblivations due to the useful ex 
ertions of men of letters. 

Common SENSE. 
——_— : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazint. 

SIR, 

OUR correspondent, T. C. says, he 
- ‘6 does not recollect to have seel, 
in any account of the poet Parnell, mev- 
tion made of the source from which “ 
derived his much admired poem of the 
Hermit,” and then refers your readers (0 
Howell’s Letters. In Goldsmith's Lis 
of Parnell, prefixed to an edition of 8 
poems, printed for T. Dertns 
1770, is the following passage:—" F pts 





t The plan of this charitable fund pa 
also be improved to advantage, ito ost 
cies of benefit club, in which sau 
be elected into classes, and rece a 
ities, after certain intervals prop? of theit 
the extent, value, and os. nepreret pabli 
writings. The subscriptions of aioe 
might create and constitute ! a 
while the contributions of = mr thei 
only be made in kind, m cop 
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speaking of this, in those manuscript 
anecdotes already quoted, says, that the 
poem is very good. The story, conti- 
nued he, was written originally in Spa- 
nish; whence, probably, Howell had 
translated it iato prose, and inserted it 
in one of his letters. Addison lked the 
scheme, and was not disinclined to come 
into it. However this may be, Dr. 
Henry More, in his Dialogues, has the 
very same story; and [ have been in- 
formed by some, that it is originally of 
Arabian invention.” 

A writer in the Monthly Mirror, Au- 
gust, 1796, page 2:6, says, “ Milton’s 
description of Sin, in his Paradise Lost, 
and the circumstances of Parnell’s Her- 
mit, are drawn, with inconsiderable va- 
riation, from an old folio, in black letter, 
printed by Wynkin de Worde, intitled, 
“Ye floure of the commandments of 
God, Xe.” 

Nil dictum quod non dictum prius, 
Basingstoke, April 13, 1813. Jodo 
Pe 
Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
CANNOT resist my inclination to 
notice the “ Poems of James Hogg, 
the Ktricke shepherd.” 

The first volume, “The Mountain 
Bard,” consisting of songs and ballads, 
is dedicated to Walter Scott, sheriff of 
Ettricke Forest, and minstrel of the Scot- 
tish Border: the second, ** The Queen’s 
Wake,” is dedicated, (and also with ap- 
propriate simplicity) to the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales: and is founded ona 
poctic contest and festival, supposed to 
have taken place when the young and 
beautiful, and graceful and accomplished, 
and then idolized Queen of Scotland ; 
when Mary—alike the theme of history, 


of pamting, of poetry, and perlaps” 


vever more characteristically and en. 
Chantingly described, than in this 
poemim-returned from France to Scot- 
land, after the death of her husband. 
iis subject, so fertile of poetic beauty 
the most diversitied and contrasted, yields 
an harvest fully adequate to all that 
could he expected frum the advantages 
ofthe field. Greater ease and spirit, a 
sweeter, richer, more animated and easy 
“ow of versification, more clearness of 
“guage, more beauty of imagery, more 
éandeur, fervor, pathos, and occasionally 
‘iore vivid and more aweful sublimity, 
fan hardly be found, 

The bard that could write such songs 


a3a Farewel to Ettricke, and Love Abus’d, 
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and the Address to his auld Dog Hec- 
tor, will not easily be excelled im pa- 
thetic simplicity: while Kilmeney has a 
more than earthly charm; the “ Laird of 
Loon,” most affecting tenderness; and 
Mary Scott, every beauty of story, inCie 
dent, sentiment, and description—the 
most interesting suspense, and the most 
affecting developeme.t: and Sir David 
Gree, and the Abbot of Mackinnon, 
are striking and rare instances of power 
in the terrible and sublime, 
Cape Lorer, 
Woodbridge, May, 1818. 
—a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

wr respect to the primary strata 

forming hills, between others 
composed of the secondary, J observed 
on the road from Derby to Leicester, 
through Loughborough, a bill, which, as 
I Jearnt, was called Mount-Soarhill, com- 
pused of a reddish granite. I ascended 
it, and following it in its whole extent, I 
found it composed ot broken and much 
disturbed strata, and its surface scattered 
with blucks of the same granite, liable 
to be decomposed by the actions of the 
air; the rains had spread around it the 
coarse sand composed of the crystals of 
this granite; but this is preserved when 
hewn in square pieces, as [ saw in the 
houses and walls of the village near it. 
I have observed all these circumstances 
on hills, rising on the summits of granite 
mountains in Germany, some of which 
are only heaps of blocks of great height. 
What convulsions dees not this show ia 
the strata? And in particular, what 
must they have been, to bring upon the 
surface such a quantity of fragments of 
the undermost strata? This great effect 
could not have been produced, but by 
the cause which I have assigned to it; 
namely, the subsidence of the strata into 
pre-existing Caverns, filled with elastic 
fluids, the violent compression of which 
occasioning explosions, these frag:nents 
were thrown out on the surface. I shall 
now extract some particulars of that 
striking phenomenon, from the notes 
which [made in travelling through that 
country. 

Iv the environs of Birmingham, the 
surface of the grounds abounds with va- 
rious kinds of blocks, some very large, 
among which I saw many kinds of gra- 
nite, of granulated quartz, and of a black 
hard stone, called trap by the German 
geologists. In the road from Fours 


crosses to Stalford, the strata of the 
country 
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country being of a reddish sand-stone, I 
saw on the surface a quantity of blocks 
of granite. From Newcastle to Etruria, 
blocks of granite are very numerous, and 
there are many hillocks consisting of 
sand, entirely mixed with these blocks, 
and smaller masses of the same kind, 
Mr. Wedgewood, by whom the name 
of Etruria was given to that place, where 
he established his astonishing manuface 
ture, told me, thatin digging the foun- 
dations of one of his buildings, blocks of 
granite had been found twelve feet deep 
in the ground; and that many were also 
found in cutting a canal. 

Having returned from Etruria to New- 
castle, and proceeding thence to Congle- 
ton, I saw a quantity of the same blocks 
spread on the grounds; and also from 
Congleton to Winslow. From the latter 
place to Liverpuol, and along the road 
by Macclesfeld toward Derbyshire, I 
never ceased to observe on the grounds, 
blocks and smaller fraginents of granite 
and other strata of its kind, which it 
would be too long to describe particu- 
Jarly, as well as the strata of the country 
on which they lay, though I took notes 
of all these details. But lastly, entering 
Derbyshire by Buxton, [ saw on the 
hills round that place, though already 
within the ridge of calcareous strata, many 
Jarge blocks of granite and other pri- 
mary strata, 

The phenomenon of such a quantity 
of fragments of the undermost known 
strata, scattered over the superficial 
grounds; a phenomenon which I have 
followed on many paris of the continent; 
inust undoubtedly be connected with the 
actual, broken, and dislocated state of 
all our strata; and it thus constitutes 
such an important character of the sur- 
face of the earth, that nothing can be 
said, with any certainty, of the revolu- 
tions which our globe has undergone, 
without a satisfactory explanation of this 
grand phenomenon. I have here given 
only a mere sketch of this circuinstance, 
but [think it sufficient to recall to Mr, 
Farey’s memory what he may himself 
have remarked in his many surveys of 
the countries round Derbyshire; or at 
least, it will engage him to fix his atten- 
tion in future on this great feature of our 
continents, 

A true knowledge of the present state 
of the surface of the earth is not only a 
very imteresting branch of nataral his- 
tory, but a very important science, with 
respect to the common view of Mr, 
Farey and myself, that of vindicating the 






J uly J, 


account given in Genesis, of the ors: 
of the earth and of man, agtinn ie 
rant aggressors. T have not the aie 
tage of being personally Acquainted wich 
Mr, Farey, but I respect him Sincere! 
for his zeal in that cause; and I hope te 
will consider that it was my duty (since 
his criticism of my geological system 
was public) to show what time and iy 
bour I had employed, not only in Eng. 
land, but in many parts of the conte 
nent, in studying the surface of the 
earth, before L tormed any conclusion os 
this important object. But at the sane 
time, it has afforded me the Opportunity 
of bringing again forward, in an abstract 
point of view, both, the most importaut 
geological questiggs treated in my works, 
and the facts on which a true theory of 
the earth must necessarily test: facts so 
little known, or attended to, by those 
who have made systems contrary to the 
only base of social duties, that of positive 
laws given to men by their Creator. | 
trust Mr. Farey will consider my ate 
swer in this point of view, as truth o 
our common object. 

Here, Sir, 1 should have concluded 
this paper, but from the long time that 
my age has required to prepare it, your 
Number 230 has come out before Lhave 
been able to send it to you. I bave 
found in that Number, two criticisms of 
different parts of my geological system; 
and the answers which they require, wi! 
confirm what I have said in the begit- 
ning of this paper; that your Journal, 
very useful in many respects, as a repo 
sitory of the progress of natural sciences, 
will be particularly so for geology, one ot 
their most interesting parts. ' 

One of these criticisms is by a writer 
taking the name of Simplex, who tries 
to vindicate the theory of Common 
Sense against my objections im your 
Number 227: he is aware that eos 
Sense had not assigned any cause of t ; 
motions he attributed to our globe, 2 
he undertakes to explain its phenomens, 
conformably to the hypothesis of ot 
mon Sense, by the shock of a ie 
But in this attempt, Simplex as 
he also is very iittle acrresinteg Se ak 
phenomena a enya, as 1 parp 
to prove in a future paper. “8 

t he other critic; Mir: E. T. a ae 
finds fault with the sense of pe ote 
unlimited length, which I ae . 
word day, in the first chapter © originally 
This interpretation is no the sa 
mine; it had, been derived from 
ple context of that chapter r owilly 
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following, by other interpreters, before 
ceology concurred with it: but it  si- 
fenced the unbelievers among the geoe 
logists of the last century; who in pare 
ncular showed, from the geological phe- 
nomena already known, indubitable 
proofs of many kinds of operations and 
revolutions on the earth, which had re. 
quired avery long time 5 and concluded 
fom them thet, trom its beginning, Ge- 
nesis was a fable. But when, in my 
gest work on geology, in which I per- 
sonally attacked them, I had opposed to 
them that evident sense of the word day, 
they remained silent. However, I shail 
not enter on that ground, in a future 
paper, and shall confine myself to text, 
which must be our rule, in answering 
Mr. Pilgrim’s objections. 
IVandsor. J. A. De Lue. 
= 

Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

ECENT events have induced many 

persons (who are not entirely un- 
acquainted with the system pursued on 
board a British ship of war) to imagine, 
thata change, of a conciliatory nature, 
is at this time peculiarly desirable. Wiil 
you permit me, through the medium of 
the Monthly Magazine, to suggest the 
following plan? Enlist the men for a 
limited time; giving to impressed men 
the option of taking a bounty, and serv- 
jig the same number of years that vo- 
lunteers are enrolled for, which 1 think 
should not exceed five; alter which, 
those who obtained a good character, 
should receive a protection fur one or 
two years. Secondly, let punishments 
be inflicted by the authority of a court 
wartial only; as is the practice in the 
amy. In large ships, the naval lieu- 
tenants and marine officers would form 
the court; in small vessels, steady mas- 
ters mates, or midshipmen, might be ad- 
mittcd, se that in no case there should 


be less than five members. E. R. 
May 18. 
, . > 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

CANNOT conclude without remark- 

ing that every thing that has been 
alledged of the confusion and intricacy of 
ne laws themselves is still more applica. 
“e€ to what is called the Practice, that is, 
tue formal parts and ceremonies of the 
Courts. The various steps by whicha 
Aw~ouit proceeds are generally quite uns 
me ‘gible to the parties concerned, whe 
Bid themselves advanced or stopped, 
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victorious or defeated, without knowing 
much about the matter, but as they are 
told by their attorney. In truth, the 
forms of the courts are many of them des 
rived from a state of things which existed 
at their original constitution, but exist no 
longer; and many more, from the expedis 
ents used by the different courts to extend 
their jurisdiction to matters not Originally 
subject to it: so that the whole forms 
A mystery requiring much subtlety and 


address, and but too favourable to the ~ 


growth of chicanery and delay, 

The expedience of gome measure to fix, 
abbreviate, aud elucidate, our juridical 
code, has been felt and inculeated by 
some of the wisest and most discreet 
writers upon our legal policy; whose opie 
nions alone are suthcient to repel the 
charge of needless novation, so apt to 
be thrown out against all seutiments of 
this tendency. 

Sir Matthew Hale, in his excellent 
preface to Roll’s Abridgment, says, 
** Considering to how great a bulk the voe 
lunes and books of the common law 
have in process of time arisen; how 
many printed resolutions of the same 
cases or points; how many disagree- 
ing reports there are touching the 
same matter; how many seeming con- 
tradictory opinions that would be ex. 
plained or settled; how many titles are 
diffused ; it were to be wished that some 
complete Corpus Juris civilis communis 
were extracted out of the many books of 
Engiish laws tor the public use, and for 
the contracting of the laws into a nar- 
rower compass and method, at least for 
ordinary study.” Whoever compares 
this passage with Justimian’s Proéme to 
the Digest, must be struck with the re- 
semblance between the picture here 
drawn of the state of our common law, 
and that given by Justinian of the impe- 
rial laws in his ume, which instigated lio 
to their reformation. 

This grievance had before been felt, 
and still more strongly depicted, by the 
great and wise Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
who was so well convinced of the expe 
diency of appiying a remedy tot, that 

he drew up, and presented to James the 
First, a proposal to that effect, with an 
offer of compiling a complete digest, im 
which he had already made some pro- 
gress, with the assistance of some of the 
best lawyers of that period. ‘* Certain 
it is,” says he, ‘that our laws, as they 
now stand, are subject te great uncer- 
tainties and variety of npinions, de ays, 
and evasions, whereof ensueth, Ist, 
That 
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That the multiplicity and length of suits 
is great. 2nd. That the contentious 
person is armed, the honest subject 
wearied and oppressed. 3rd. That the 
judge is more absolute, who, in doubtful 
cases, hath a greater stroke and liberty. 
4th. That the ignorant lawyer shroudeth 
his ignorance of law in that doubts are so 
frequent and many. 5th. That men’s 
assurances of their lands and estates are 
often subject to question and hollow; and 
many the like inconveniences. But the 
necessity of this work is yet greater in 
the Statute Law. For, first, there are a 
number of ensnaring penal laws which 
he upon the subject ; and if in bad times 
they should be awaked, would grind them 
to powder. And there is such an accu- 
mulation of statutes concerning one mat- 
ter, and they so cross end intricate, as 
the certainty of law is lost in the heap.” 

That the project is by no means a chi- 
merical one, has been sufficiently evinced 
by the accomplishment of that great 
work, the reformation of the civil law by 
Justinian. it may be presumed, that at 
the present day such an undertaking 
would be commenced with still better 
hopes of success, from having the advan- 
tage of that model as a pattern and en- 
couragement, an assistance which Justi- 
nian wanted, And in an age when the 
principles of legislation and jurispru- 
dence have been so profoundly discussed 
and so ably illustrated, I cannot but be- 
heve that the concentrated wisdom of a 
nation which aspires to the first rank in 
every department of science, philosophy, 
and learnmg, where all the arts which 
civilize, improve, or adorn life, flourish 
in the greatest vigour, might bring to per- 
fection a work that would add lustre to 
its character, at the same time that it con- 
duced to gts best and greatest interest, 
the happiness and prosperity of its come 
miupity. 

The woik would probably be less diffi- 
cult 1a the execution than its magnitude 
and w.ovelty make it appear in prospect. 
This conjecture is suggested by what hap- 
pores in the compilation of Justinian’s 

igests. Upona review of all the mate- 
tials tor that work, the emperor, though 
probably anxious to hasten its comple- 
tion, both trom the desire naturally ac. 
companying the conception of so grand a 
design, and from a wish to see it executed 
during bis own life, which was then some- 
what advanced, did not think fit to assign 
a shorter period than ten years for its pers 
formance; but we bave seen that not 
ouly the Divest, but the Institutes also, 
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year 930, and was rew 


[ly 
were finished within thr , 
the Code had been before come 
little more than one Years $0 that the 
whole task of reforming, Clearing, ang 
arranging, the voluminous mass of the 
Roman law, and erecting that edifice 
which has received the SANCtiOn and ad. 
miration of mankind, did not exceed four 
years. It is true that the compilers hare 
incurred the imputation of precipitancy 
and it must be confessed that many im. 
perfections may be alledged in the work 
owing to that cause. But this is a fay 
that may very easily, and with theadvan 
tage of such an example probably would, 
be avoided; and if so admirable a com 
position as that is could be produced in 
so short a space, it teaches us what per. 
fection might be looked fur from ess 
hasty labours: but as rapidity of execu 
tion is an ohject of very little moment, 
ho inconvenience could arise from giving 
to the task such a portion of timeas should 
at unce preclude haste, and provide for 
reasonable dispatch. It is not an impro- 


bable surmise that the men employed by . 


Justinian were instigated to hurry through 
their duty by the hope of gratifying the 
impatience of their prince, a motive 
which would not obstruct the perfectionof 
such an attempt in our own country. But 
whatever time, labour, or expense, were 
employed on the object, would be forgot- 
ten in the solid and permanent good re 
sulting from its attainment, 

It is surprising that the example of Jus 
tinian has not more frequently prompted 
the imitation of madern legislatures ; but 
amid the schemes of aggrandizement, » 
eagerly pursued by all European govern: 
ments for several centuries, there seems 
a strange neglect of a measure which 
would do more for the legitimate object 
of ali governments, the welfare of the 
verned, than territorial acquisition or et 
ternal grandeur, And this neglect ismost 
observable, where the contrary wov 
most naturally be looked for, in the free 
statcs, whose constitution gives the cou 
munity at large a considerable share i" 
the legislation. History, however, * the 
abundant proof that the reducing ot ¢ 
jaws into order is a measure of which ¢ 
utility has been acknowledged in ~~ 
and countries. In our own, the : 
Alfred, and after him Edgar, am of 
ward the Confessor, made eeeregeeh 
the laws of their respective perios® ne 
have conferred celebrity uper 
spective characters. Howel 
ed the same thing in Waies, ® 
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titude of bis country and the applause of 

osterity. Among the many noble acts 
which acquired to Alonzo the Tenth, 
king of Castile, #he title of the Wise, was 
that of bestowing upon his country, A.D. 
1260, the celebrated code called Las 
Parlidus, a general compilation of the 
laws of the kingdom, digested and ar. 
ranged in their proper order and titles; 
which Lord Bacon does not scruple to 
piace among the greatest ornaments of 
the Spanish empire. This prince was 
brother-in-law to our Edward the First, 
who probably imbibed from his excellent 
example that spirit of improvement 
which so much ameliorated our own 
laws, and obtained him the honourable 
title of the English Justinian. The em- 
peror Frederic J, king of Sicily, is highly 
extolled for the benefit he conferred up- 
oo fis hereditary dominions, by the body 
of jaws which he published for their use 
in the year 1230. 

ae 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
STR, 

M Y “hopes and expectations” from 
1 my apple-trees, have been so re- 
peatediy “ disappointed,” that [am in- 
duced to solicit, through your widely ex- 
tended volumes, an opportunity of stating 
my gnevance; and flattering myself, that 
from some one of your numerous corre. 
spoudents T may obtain a hint upon the 
subject, which may probably be useful 
to others as well as myself. My trees 
are dwart espaliers, clean stemmed, and 
to appearance free from insects; but on 
the first expansion of the leaf, or bud, 
they are aimost inyariably and univer- 
saily covered with a glutinous adhesive 
iquor, by which the leaves are fulded 
together, and in a few days is produced 
@ living insect, apparently of the cater- 
pillar tribe; by the joint operation of 


these enemres; the--expansien -of the- 


leaves and buds is prevented, and it is 
only after the insect has left the tree, and 
alter the buds have died away, that the 
tree begins to assume a healthy appear- 
ace, which it then does, and makes very 
Vigorous shoots, I have applied a mix- 
tire of soap-suds and urine, and also 
‘pirits of turpentine, beth of which de- 
Stroy the leaves and buds. 


Brigiton, May 26, 1813. J. M. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


stn, 

|* compliance with your wish, I send 
_You the extracts from Pontoppiden, 
‘ontaty Mao, No, 242s 
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which give so entertaining, if not satisfac« 
tory, an account of the Kraken, that I 
have very little abridged them; and if 
they will not occupy too much space in 
your valuable Magazine, your correspon- 
dent L, Q. X. in your number for No- 
vember Iist, and Mr, Samuel Luke, in 
that for March, as well perhaps as many 
of your readers, will be gratified with the 
perusal, 

Although to the learned prelate above 
mentioned, we are chiefly indebted for 
our information respecting the Kraken, 
the existence of which is still a disputed 
point; yet its but justice to him to ob. 
serve, that there heing such an animal 
does not rest on his authority alone, but 
his accounts are, more or less, confirmed 
by the testimooy of other writers, and 
with such appearance of veracity, that 
whilst on the one hand we can hardly 
suppose the Kraken is the mere creature 
of fiction, so on the other we must pause 
ere we give implicit credence to the many 
marvellous relations that are recorded of 
it. If, however, it should happen that the 
naturalist might be so fortunate as one 
day or other to be favoured with an op- 
portunity to decide the point in question, 
bevond the possibility of doubt; then, 
from the advanced state of the science of 
natural history, such an account of this 
creature may be expected, as, though it 
will probably excite amazement, will not 
outrage credibility. NorvICcENs!ISs. 

Norwich, May 12, 1813. 

eee aerial 

“ T am now come to the third, and in- 
contestibly the largest, sea-monster in the 
world; it is called Kraken, Kraxen, or, 93 
some name it, Krabben, that word being 
applied by way of eminence to this crea- 
ture. This last name seems indeed best 
to agree with the description of this creas 
ture, which is round, flat, and full of arms 
or branches. Others call it also Howen, 
or Soe-harven, and some Anker-trold. 
Among all the foreign writers, both an. 
cient and modern, which I have had op- 
portunity to consult on this subject, not 
one of them seenis to know much of this 
creature, or at least to have a just iden 
of it. What they say however of floating 
islands, as they apprehended them to be, 
(a thing improbable that they should ex- 
ist in the wild tumultuous ocean) shall af- 
terwards be spoken of, and wil! he found 
applicable, without any hyperbole, to this 
creature, when I shail have first given 
some account of it. This I shall in, ace 
gording to what has been related tu me 
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by my correspondents, and what T have 
otherwise collected by an industrious ene 
quiry and examination into every particu- 
lar concerning which I could receive in- 
tellivence, All this, in comparison to the 
nnknown nature and construction of the 
creature, is very short of a perfect ac- 
count, deficient, and calculated to awake, 
rather than satisfy, the reader's curiosity. 
Bochart might therefore with reason say, 
lib. 1, cap. 6, with Oppian Halieut. cap. 
1, fn mari multa latent, that is, In 
the ocean many things are hidden, 
Amongst the many great things that are 
in the ocean, and concealed from our 
eyes, or only presented to our view fora 
few minutes, is the Kraken, This creas 
ture is the largest and most surprisiag of 
all the animal creation, and consequently 
well deserves such an account as the na- 
ture of the thing, according to the Creae 
tor’s wise ordinance, will adinit of. Such 
I shail give at present, and perhaps much 
greater light oa this subject may be ree 
served for posterity, accordig to the 
words of the son of Sirach, “ Who hath 
seein hin, that he might tell us? and who 
ean magnify him as he is? There are 
yet hid greater things than these be, for 
we bave seen but a few of his works.” 
Eeceles. chap, xtii, verse 31, 32, 

Our fishermen unanimously afiirm, and 
without the least variation in their ac 
counts, that when they row out several 
miles to sea, particularly i the hot sum. 
mer days, and by their situation, (which 
fey know by taking a view of certain 
pots of land.) expect to find 80 or 100 
fachuiis water, often happens that they 
do oot tid above 20 or 30, and sometimes 
less. At these places they generally 
hod the greatest plenty of fish, especi- 
wily cod and ling. Their lines, they say, 
aie no svoner out than they may draw 
tue up with the hooks all full of fish; by 
this they judge that the Kraken is at the 
bottom. They say this creature causes 
Mose unnatural shallows mentioned 
above, and preveuts their sounding, 
These the fishermen are always glad to 
fad, laoking upon them asa means of their 
taking atundance of fish. There are 
scimetimes tweaty boats or mare got toe 
gecher, and throwing out their lines at a 
uiderate distance from each other; and 
the only thing they then bave to observe is, 
whether the depth continues the same, 
which they know by their lines, or whe- 
ther it grows shallower by their seeming 
to have less water. If this last be the 
Casc, they fund that the Krakea is raising 
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himself near the surface, and then it; 
not a time for them to stay an . 
they immediately leave off fishing, take 
to their oars, and in a few minutes aie 
they see this enormous monster come y 
to the surface of the water; he there 
shows hismself sufficiently, though bis 
whole body does not appear, which in a! 
likelihood no human eye ever beheld, Ix 
back or upper part, which seems to bein 
appearance about an English mile and 
a half in circumference, (some say more, 
bot [chuse the least for greater certainty: 
looks at first like a number of smaj 
islands, surrounded with something that 
floats and fluctuates like sea-weed:. 
Here and there a larger rising is observed 
hike sand-banks, on which various kinds 
of small fishes are seen continually leap- 
ing about till they roll off into the water 
from the sides of it; at last several bright 
points or horns appear, which grow 
thicker and thicker, the h’gher they nse 
above the surface of the water, and some. 
tines they stand up as high and as laige 
as the masts of middle-sized vessels. |t 
seems these are the creature’s arms, and, 
it is said, if they were to lay hold of the 
largest man of war, they would pull 
down to the bottom, —Afier this mon- 
ster bas been on the surface of the water 
a short time, it begins slowly to sink 
avain, and then the danger is a3 great as 
betore, because the motion of hs sinking 
causes such a swell in the sea, and such 
an eddy or whirlpool, that it draws every 
thing dowa with it. , ae 
As this enormous sea-animal, in ail 
probability, may be reckoned of the vee 
lype, or of the Star-fish kind, as shal 
hereatier be more fully proved, ut seems 
that the parts which are seen rising at Us 
pleasure, and are called arms, are pr’ 
perly the tentacala, or feeling mstrue 
ments, called horns as well as arms 
With these they move themselves, aud 
hkewise gather in their food. . 
Besides these, for this last purpose 
the great Creator has also given this ere 
ture a strong and peculiar scent, luc 
it can emit at certain tines, and by 
means of which it beguiles and dias 
other fish to come in heaps about it. 
This animal bas another strange est 
known by the experience of a great oe 
old fishermen, ‘“Fhey obserses that 
wae bben | 
some months the Kraken of Kra i 
continually eating, and 10 other ee 
he always voids his excrement. “ 
this evacuation the surface of the ™ 


is coleued with the excrement, pn 
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pears quite thick and turbid. This mud- 
diness 1s said to be so very agreeable to the 
smell or taste of other fishes, or to both, 
that they gather together from all parts 
to it, and keep for that purpose directly 
over the Kraken; he then opens his 
ars, or horns, seizes and swallows his 
welcome guests, and converts them, after 
the due time, by digestion, into a bait for 
other fish of the same kind. I relate 
what is afirmed by many, but I cannot 
give so certain assurances of this particu- 
jar as I can of the existence of this sur- 
prising creature, though I do not find any 
thing in it absolutely contrary to nature. 
As we can hardly expect an opportunity 
to examine this enormous sea-animal 
alive, Lam the more concerned that no- 
hody embraced that opportunity which, 
according to the following account, once 
did, and perhaps never more may offer, 
of seeing it entire when dead. The Rev. 
Mr. Fitis, consistorial assessor, minister 
of Bodoen in Nordland, and vicar of the 
College for promoting Christian Know. 
ledge, gave me, at the latter end of last 
year, when he was at Bergen, this rela- 
tion; which L[ deliver again on his 
credit, ° 

In the year 1680, a Kraken (perhaps a 
young and careless one) came into the 
water that runs between the rocks and 
clify in the parish of Alstahoug, though 
the general cu-tom of that creature 1s 
to keep always several leagues from land, 
aud therefore of course they must die 
there. It happened that its extended 
long arms, or antenne, which this crea- 
ture seems to use like the snail, in turns 
ig about, caught hold of some trees 
standing near the water, which might 
easily have been torn up by the roots ; but 
beside this, as it was found afterwards, 
he entangled himself in some openings or 


clefts in the rock, atid therein stuck so- 


last, and hung so unfortunately, that he 
could not work himself vut, but perished 
aud putrified on the spot. ‘The carcase, 
Which was a long while decaying, and 
filed great part of that narrow channel, 
made it almost intpassable by its intolera- 
ble stench, 

The Kraken has never been known to 
do any great harm, except they have 
taken away the lives of thase who conse- 
quently could not bring the tidings. T[ 
have never heard but one instance men- 
Noned, which happened a few years ago 
“ear Vredrichstad, in the diocese of Ag- 
serhous. They cay that two fishermen 
“cidentally, and to their great surprise, 
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fell into such a spot on the water as has 
been before desciibed, full of a thick 
slime, almost like a morass. They ime 
mediately strove to get out of this place, 
but they had not time to turn quick 
enough to save themselves from one of 
the Kraken’s horns, which crashed the 
head of the boat so that it was with great 
difficulty they saved their lives on the 
wreck, though the weather was as calm 
as possible; for these monsters, like the 
Sea-snake, never appear at other times, 

Even Pliny in his time had heard some 
obscure account of such a sea animal as 
1s here treated of. This may be con. 
cluded from his words in lib. 9, cap. 4, 
“ Maximum animal in Indico mari Pris- 
tris et Balena est; in Gullico occano 
Physeter, ingentis columna modo se attol- 
lens, altiorgue navinm velis diluviem 
quandam eructans. In Gaditano ocevno 
Arlor, intantum vastis dispansa ramis, ut 
exca causa fretum nunquam intrasse Cre. 
datur, Apparent et Rota appellate a 
sunilitudine, quaternis distinct radus, 
modiolos corum oculis duobus utringue clau- 
dentibus Ionis.”” The double account that 
is here given of a creature which reseme 
bles a wheel, separated into rays, ora 
tree, with such large branches that it 
cannot get through a channel, scems to 
agree with the accounts of the Kraken al- 
ready given, with his many large horns or 
branches, as it were, springing up from 
his body, which is round.* Both these 
descriptions confirm my former supposi- 
tions, namcly, that this sea-animal bee 
longs to the Polype or Starefish species. 
It seems to be of that poiypus kind which 
is called by the Dutch Zee-sonne; by 
Rendeletius and Gesner, Scilla anbores- 
cens, that 1s, a star which shuots its rays 
into branches like those of trees,” —Natu- 
ral History of Norway, by the Right 
Rev. Erich Pontoppidan, Bishop of Bers 
gen, pp. 210 to 216. 





* Ip that ancient manuscript called Spe 
culum Regale, because it is ascribed to the 
Norwegian King Sverre, Ol. Wornius, w ho 
had the treatise iv his hands, tonnd some 
few words, which seem to allude to this the 
largest creature of the ocean ; for hen, w 
his Museum, p. 279, he is enumerating the 
various sorts of Whales, he coucindes, pp. 
930, with the following words : * Restat 
una species, quam Hafgufe recut, cajus 
magnituds latt, rave conspicial ur. Tiki, qui 
se corpus vidisse narrant, similior m insular 
quun Bestia volunt, wee unquam gus Ween 
tum cadaver, quocl cd sunt qua exist iment, 
nom nisi duo cjus generis in natura este. 

$T 2 1a 
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508 The proposed New Courte——The Interrogative System, (July 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

ZY UILE all friends to the English 
\ constitution are justly alarmed at 
the strides towards a monopoly of all 
legal powers, made by the court of Chan. 
cery, and at the danger to public liberty, 
from such powers being vested in any 
one man, so contrary to the securities 
provided by the jury system of Alfred; 
it must excite general surprize, if not 
general indignation, that an attempt 
should be making to establish a new and 
extensive jurisdiction in matters of 
debtor and creditor, in which all the de- 
cisions are proposed to be made by one 
man, and hat man a lawyer—perhaps a 
ute quibbler—a hard-hearted sophist— 
a dingy gas-light—or one of those brief- 
less and beardless barristers, whose ar- 
bitraments have been so properly ex 
posed in former numbers of your work ! 

Such court ought to consist of at least 
three persons, between forty and sixty 
years of age, one of whom should be a 
man of business; and all their decisions 
should be made in writing, and signed 
by the three, 

The general principles and «bjects of 
the bul are excellent; but all England 
should petition against a new court coms 
posed of one legal commissioner—trom 
whose tender mercies and capricem 
** Good Lord, deliver us.”’ 

Westminster, 
June 2, 1813. A TRUE Briton, 


TU 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Maguzine. 

SIR 

ENTIRELY agree with your corres 

spondent, Padagogus, (see Mag. for 
September, p. 128,) that the plan of 
drawing up questions, to be answered by 
the pupils themselves, is a real and a 
great improvement in the present mode 
of instruction, In answer to bis inqui- 
ries, ] now beg to state what has falten 
within my knowledge, with respect to the 
orwin and the first introduction of this 
useful and excellent plan. For the first 
hint, then, we are, I believe, beyond 
all doubt, indebted to a publication of 
the late celebrated Dr. Priestley, bear 
ing date so long ago as 1767 ; entitled, a 
*Seripture Catechism, or a Series of 
Questions, with references to the Scrip- 
tures, instead of Auswers.” This plan 
was adopted, and considerably extended, 
in its mode of application, ina publi. 
cation, in same respects similar, entitled, 
® “Series of Questions, comprizing the 
History of the Four Gospels, aud the 





Acts of the Apostles,” Which first 
peared in 1792.* This little work wu 
well received by the public, and bas oh. 
tained a very extensive Circulation, fp 
was anonymons ; but its author is now 
well known to be, the Rev, W, Field, of 
Warwick: and [haveno doubt, it is tig 
publication that has principally contris 
buted to introduce this new mode of 
questions without answers; and to sup 
gest the application of it to other sub. 
jects. It was soon, accordingly, followed 
in another publication, by the same au. 
thor, ,, entitled, “ Geographical Ques. 
tions, and by still another, entitled, 
Introduction to the Use of the Globes, 
with Questions for Examination an. 
nexed.” In one of these, the author 
thus states and recommends his plan, 
“* [t is scarcely necessary to point out the 
advantage of questions drawn up on the 
plan of this series; a plan which is cer 
tainly much to be preferred to the usual 
method of question and answer; and 
which the author thinks might be use 
fully adopted, with respect to almost 
every subject to which an instructor may 
wish to engage the attention of young 
persons. Upon this plan, the answers 
to the questions are not to be learned by 
rote; but must be framed bg the pupil 
himself, from a careful perusal of his 
lesson ; and thus the understanding is 
called into exercise, at the same time 
that the memory is engaged.” A very 
early publication, on a similar plan, 
though I am unable at this moment to 
assign the exact date of its appearance, 
is entitled, “ Exercises for the Unier- 
standing and the Memory, with a Series 
of Examinations ; by T, and J. Holland. 
Since these publications, the plan has ob- 
tained very general approbation ; and we 
have witnessed its application by Biarr, 
Adains, and Goldsmith, to almost every 
variety of subject; to history, geosrapl' 
arithmetic, anatomy, philosophy, 
general knowledge. yas oN 
<P : 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
CONTRIBUTIONS tO ENGLISH SYNONYHT: 
End— Extremity. f 
OTH words describe the last : 
those parts which rene 
thing ; but the end announces the T°" 


* We believe, however, that . a 
questions follow in the order of 
and therefore totally fail in their POP 
as exercises addressed to the parry 
ers of young persons. Adait"s 500 + fer 
ture Questions, Biair's, &e. #° 
more cflicacious plaus.—EDITOR- eisai 
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mination of its length, and the extremity 
the greatest distance from its center. 
The end is opposed to the beginning, and 
the extremity to the middle. The end 
of a journey; the extremity of the 
island, If a piece of cloth be stretched 
doable on the tenter-hooks, both ends 
are at one extremity. When a mean is 
falling into the condition the most re. 
mote from his average, or central state 
of health, or prosperity, he is said to be 
coming to an extremity, so long as there 
is any chance of return toward that cen- 
tral state: he 1s said to be coming to an 
end, only when the chance of return is 
gone by. 
Thankfulness=Gratitude. 

Thankiulness is Saxon, for the same 
radical idea which gratitude expresses in 
Lain; yet the distinct grammatical 
structure of the words, favours some 
shades of difference in their significance. 
Tuere is more of lip service in thankiul- 
ness; and more of heartfelt remem- 
brance in gratitude. The one is full of 
thanks, the other may silently indulge a 
feeling of obligation. Thankfulness pub- 
lishes, gratitude retaliates a service. 
Thankfuiness is the beginning of grati- 
tude; gratitude is the completion of 
thankfulness. 

Instant— Moment. 

Both these names are given to the 
sliortest imaginable division of time; but 
instant describes time present, whereas 
moment may describe tine past or 
future, 

Much depends on perceiving the fa- 
vourable moment; decision, taken an 
lstant too soon, or too late, often makes 
the diference between success or dis- 
appolutment.—Trus/er. 

Lo awake—To waken. 

Properly to awake, is a verb nevter ; 

and to waken, isa verb active ; both de- 


riving from the same root as watch. F- 


awake, when I cease to sleep; Iwaken 

my neizhbour, when I cause him to 

cease to sleep, 

Awake, Argantyr, Hervor, the only dangh- 

er 

Of e and Suafua, wakens thee. Hickes. 
So much confusion prevails in the ha- 

bitual use of these words, that a “distinc. 

tion is almost hopeless.” 

Letter—Fpistle. 

Letter is said of thuse acts of corre. 
spondence which grow out of the prace 
tical business of life; epistle, is a name 
given toa literary letter; to a letter de- 
“Sued for publication. The letters of 
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Cicero, of Pliny. The epistles of Ovid, 
of Paul, A familiar letter. A pedantie 
epistie. 

Art——Trade— Profession. 

Those exercise an art, who exchange 
manual Jabour for money; those follow a 
trade, who exchange commodities foe 
money; and those practise a profession, 
who exchange intellectual exertion for 
money. The art of the bricklayer, of the 
painter, The trade of the shop-keeper, 
of the merchant, The protession of the 
priest, of the barrister. Yon baker un 
derstands his art, in as much as lhe makes 
good bread ; he understands his wade, ia 
as much as he sells much bread. Yon 
school-master undersiands his trade, in 
as much as he derives profit from board. 
ing his scholars; he understands his 
profession, in as much as he tistructs 
them skilfully. 

Transformation Metamorphosis, 

Transformation is Latin, and metas 
morphosis is Greek, for change of figures 
but perhaps the root forma, form, rather 
draws attention to the external appear. 
ance, and perhaps the root peegpn, shape, 
rather draws attention to the tternal 
structure. Transformation then is a 
change of visible appearance: the trans- 
formation of an actor, And metamors 
phosis is a change of internal organization 
also: Narcis-us was metamorphosed into 
a flower. The story of Vertumnus won. 
ing Pomona in the disguise of an old 
woman, rather describes a transformation 
than a metamorphosis. 

Wortha Merit. 

Worth describes the qualities, merit 
the services of a man, Supertority of 
disposition constitutes worth ; superiority 
of performance constitutes merit, Worth 
is the flower, merit is the fruit of ex. 
cellence. Public offices, which require 
Cc! acity, should be given to worth; sie 
albste places, winch endow repose, 
should be given to merit. 

Tenderness— Kindness — Humanity— 

Philanthropy—Denignity. 

Tenderness (from tener soft) describes 
a softness of disposition, which yu lds Ille 
deed to the gentiest pressure, but ts ape 
to vield too easily: it isa susceptibility of 
natare, amiable im children and in fe. 
males, but somewhat allied to weakness, 
Harshness is the opposite quality. 

The tenderness of a parent has often 
been the ruin of a child. — Tru sler. 

Kindness (from kin) describes that 
relation-like affection, that cordial good. 
will, which accompanies fiiendship for 
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510 On Cork Jackets. 


eur own species, and extends to the ani- 
mal creation. Where kindness ceases, 
estrangement begins. 

He is kinder to his horse, than to his 
wife. 

Be kindly affectioned one to another, 
with brotherly love-— Romans x1). 10. 

Humanity (from home man) describes 
those tender and those kind feelings, 
which are peculiar to the human race, 
though they extend beyond it. Huma- 
nity to aniinals accompanies a benignant 


disposition. Tlumanity is opposed to 

brutality. 

How few, like thee, enquire the wretehed 
out, 


And court the offices of soft humanity ; 

Like thee, reserve their raiment for the 
naked, 

Reach out their bread to feed the crying 
orphan, 

Or mix their pitying tears with those that 
weep! Rowe. 


Philanthropy is the love of mankind, 
(from gidew and “a:$porer) the benevolent 
aifection felt for our own species. The 
duties of plulanthropy are often opposed 
to those of nationality, 

Benignity (from benignus fertile, pro- 
ductive) describes rather a gencrous than 
a sympathetie feeling, a bounteous cone 
descension, The benignity of a sove- 
reign. The Turk is benignant to ani- 
mils, who endows an hospital for them; 
he is kind to animals, when he perso. 
nally takes care of them. 

From the instant of our birth, we cx- 
perience the benignity of Heaven, and 
the malgnity of corrupt nature.— 
Truster. 

Delicacy—Sagacitu—Penctration. 

To discriminate between ideas fechly 
distinet, requires delicacy; to detect 
connections curiously complex, requires 
sagacity; to fathom consequences ab- 
struscly remote, requires penetratidn. 
Delicacy 1s an attribute of the taste; 
sayacity of the wit; and penetration of 
the intellect. Delicacy sees every shade 
of hue; sagacity sees at a glimpse ; pene- 
tration sees at a distance. 

Piercing—Penetrating. 

To pierce is to make a hole through, 
and to penetrate is to pass through along 
many pores. ‘To pierce, isa more pointed 
and sudden; to penetrate, a more coms 
prehensive and gradaal process, During 
n foggy morning, the sun penetrates the 
mist mn dispelling twilight; and pierces 
the mist in be coming locally visible. A 
piere ig mind is One, Ww hich pre cely and 
Specaily gs ty the object Ob Its scarch, 
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A penetrating mind is one, Which come 
prehensively and fundamentaliy attain 
the knowledge within its reach, - 
— 
To the Editor of the Month 
SFR, 

‘| HAVE been long convinced, that in 
A many cases of shipwreck, the cork 
jacket night be the means of preseryiy 
hife ; and it is astomishing that seamer 
should so seldoin avail themselves of this 
simple and salutary contrivance, Jr tee 
fact, that the greatest number of ship 
wrecks happen on a lee shore, where the 
force of the winds and waves mpel eve 
thing which can float towards the land, 

_ Suppose two vessels stranded in such a 
situation, and the boats staved, or unit 
to live in the sea, and one ship only pre 
vided with the cork jackets. Jn this 
case, perhaps, not one gan escape from 
the vessel which wants this contrivance, 
except expert swimmers, while a great 
proportion of the other crew, by using 
the jacket, must be driven ashore, Some 
indeed may be drowned, or dashed by the 
violence of the waves; but there is a 
strong probability of a number reaching 
the shore in life. 

In case also of a ship taking fire at sea, 
the jacket would give many a chance of 
floating on the water, until picked up; 
who, without such aid, would have pe 
rished by cne or ether of the devouring 
clements. The fatal event which hap- 
pened to Admiral Broderick, in a former 
war, is still on record, This vessel, of 
ninety guns, took fire, and was burnt in 
the midst of a fleet; and although num- 
bers were saved, yet hundreds perished 
miserably by fire or water ; the greatest 
part of whom might have been preserved 
by using the jacket. During this dismal 
scene, the guns being loaded, went off 
as the fire reached them, which kept the 
hoats of the fleet from approaching the 
ship; but still, if the people could have 
left her in jackets, they had a chance 
of salvation; while, by continuing 0° 
board, they’ had no prospect but certaia 
death. It would be easy to multiply €%- 
amples, where life might be preserved ” 
these means, but the matter a 
obvious, that it would be misper ing 
time to enlarge on it. 

About ioe 1799, the Royal on 
mane Suciety gave a medal, oF + 
for what was then represented a 4 

, he cork jacket; but, | 
provement on tne ys t0 
truth, this simple contrivance a> 

: 4 A parcel of 
walt no improvement. p betwee 
tle corks, stitched together, ‘iv 
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two pieces af linen, and tied over the 
breast with strings, [ have found fully 
suflicient to support me in ihe water, [t 
occupies lkttle rvom, can be put on ma 
minute, and the expence is next to no. 
thy. When [ go to sea, [ put this in 
my trunk; and had ship-wreck occurred 
on a lee-shore, should certainly have 
availed myself of the jacket. LT might 
indeed be dashed or drowned, but still 
the chance of escape would be greater, 
than if I had neglected this simple con- 


trivance. J. Sy 
Dundee, April 14, 1813. 

—_ a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sin, 
A 7. Hartey, in his accustomed 
\ spirit of procrasunation, had de- 
layed the sealing of the patent, granting 
the first fraits, ull the actual appointment 
ot the Duke af Ormond. And though 
the thing itself had been very readily 
conceded, the minister had, in that fond. 
ness for petty secresy which also charac- 
tered him, strictly prohibited Swift from 
communicating this agreeable intelligence 
to the Irish prelates, who, unsuspicious 
of the newly acquired political unpor- 
tance of their agent, thought it right to 
appiy by letter to the present viceroy ta 
use lis iofuence in behalt of their peti- 
ton; joing, at the same time, two 
bishops then in London in the commis. 
sion respecting it. This gave the highest 
offence to Switt, who wrote immediately, 
wiat he calls, “fa very warm letter to the 
Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. King), show. 
wig his resentment as fe ought against 
the bishops ;” obliquely also reflecting 
upon the archbishop himself, to whom be 
had ia confidence iunparted the secret, 
But the archbishop, in reply, vindicated 
linself’ very satisfactorily, alledzing that 
it Was impossible to prevent this step 


without divulsing what had—heen thus_ 


coufidentially communicated.” But the 
Wrath ot Swift was not to be so easily 
appeased. “ As | hope to live,” says he, 
Journal, Nov. Q4, *s l despise the credit 
“fitout of an excess of priule, and desire 
you will not give me the least merit when 
You talk of 1—but I would ver the 
bishops, aid have it spread that Mr. Har 
ley had done it: pray doso.” And, ree 
curring to this matter at the conclusion 
Ol tus letter, he declares, ‘* that he is not 
vexed at this puppy business of the 


bishops, although be was a little at first.” 


Cee 











+ 
be Phese letters appear in the gorrespon” 
face of Swift, 





Character of Swist from his Works, 51) 


It is remarkable, however, that after the 
lapse of many years he was never able to 
touch upon this matter with temper, uni« 
formly arrogating to himself the whole 
merit of this liberal grantof the queen, 
and reproaching the prelates in bitter 
language for a mode of conduct which ne 
dispassionate person can deem Improper, 

Hitherto Switt had certainly not ven- 
tured to cherish any sanguine hope of 
advancement, at least in England, for he 
says, Nov. 27, ** that as sown as this bue 
siness is settied he shail think of return. 
ing ;” although he adds, “the baseness 
of those bishops makes me love Ireland 
less than I did.” He haughtily declares, 
however, 1 answer to a conjecture of the 
Bishop of Clogher, that Swift had a 
share in writing the Tatlers, ‘I have 
other things to mind, and of much greater 
importance, else | have little to do to be 
acquainted with a new ministry, who 
consider me a little more than Irish 
bishops do,” 

After a few days interval he save, 
“Faith [ will come as soon as it is any 
way proper for me to come, but Lam at 
present a tittle involved with the present 
ininistry wy some certain things. —As 
soon as ever | can clear my hands [ will 
stay uo longer; but to say the truth, the 
present ministry havea ditticule task, aad 
want me. Derhaps they may be sust as 
grateful as others, but according to the 
best judgment I have they are pursuing 
the true interest of the public, and there- 
fore I am ylad to contribute what is in 
my power.—=Tor God's sake not a word 
of this to any alwe.” [tis gratifying to 
hear anything like 2 serious declaration 
that in serving the present ministry he 
was acting agreeably to the dictates of 
his judgment and conscience; and could 
we forget that the abandonment of his 
former party and principles avowedly 
originated in hatred and revenge, he 
would be entitled to more credit. 

About the middle of December he 
makes a sort of boast that Harley and St. 
John were resolved he should preach be- 
fure the queen; and pretends that he 
wished to be excused, hut St. John cold 
him he should not be excused, Thus he. 
pour however was never conierred upon 
him, probably from the fixed dislike of 
the queen. ; 

Swift appears at the close of this year, 
after an intercourse of three months only, 
to be on terms of perfect familiarity with 
Harley, St. John, and I[arceurt, the lord 
keeper, as well as many other persons of 


Ligh distinction, and to have relinquished 
aumnust 
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almost all acquaintance with the Whig 
party, excepting Addison and Congreve ; 
the former of whom he seems to have re- 
garded with something ike real affection, 
and the latter was too little of a politi- 
cian, and too dependent upon court fa- 
your, to incur the hazard of offending. 

Swift displays his hatred against the 
Whigs with studious malignity, saying of 
the Duke of Marlborough, “he is as co- 
vetous as‘ hell, and as ambitious as the 
prince of it. He would fain have been 
general for life, and has broken all en- 
deavours for peace to keep his greatness 
and to get money.—tHle fell in with all 
the abominable measures of the late mi- 
nistry, because they gratified him for 
their own designs.” But when, or where, 
previous to the fall of the late ministry 
from power, did Swift stigmatize their 
measures as abominable? Amid all bis 
virulence, however, his strong natural 
discernment occasionally breaks out; 
and he even appears somewhat ashamed 
of the factious proceedings in the House 
of Commons in relation to the Duke of 
M. ‘*1 think,” says he, “our friends 
press a little too hard onthe duke.” And 
on the report of the dismission of that 
great commander, he remarks, (January 
7, 1711,) “I question whether ever any 
wise state laid aside a general who had 
been successful nine years together, 
whom the enemy so much dread, and his 
own soldiers cannot but helieve must 
always conquer. The ministry hear me 
always with appearance of regard and 
much kindness, but I doubt they. let per. 
sonal quarrels mingle too much with their 
proceedings. I wish I were at Laracor 
with my dear charming M. D.” 

A few days afterwards he speaks of 
the ministry as “ labouring under mighty 
dithculucs. [ wish to Heaven (he repeats) 
I were this minute at Dublin, for I am 
weary of politics, that give me such me- 
lancholy prospects.” His habitual tem- 
per of mind was, however, vituperative 
and passionate. ‘ As for my old friends,” 
(says he) if you mean the Whigs, I never 
see them, except Lord Halifax, and him 
very seldom: Lord Somers, never since 
the first visit, for he has been a false, de. 
ceitful rascal! My new friends are very 
kind, and [ have promises enough, but 
I do not count upon them; and besides, 
my pretensions are very young to them.” 
Lord Somers was perhaps nevor stiled a 
rascul, but by Swift. At the visit to 
which he aliudes, Lord Somers assured 
him, that he had written twice to Lord 
Wharton, (lace Lord Lieutenant of Ire. 
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land)-respecting him, who both tine 
said nothing at all to that part of iy 
letter. And Swift does not Sppear tp 
have had any grounds for doubting thet 
great mau’s sincerity, 

About this period, another Cause of 
chagrin occurred to the proud spirit of 
Switt. As an equivalent for some . 
cent service, Mr. Earley presented }i 
with a bank-note of fifty pounds, which 
Swift, justly indignant ata mode of treats 
ment, degrading him to a level with tig 
common hivelings of the treasury, re, 
turned in a letter no doubt sufficient! 
expressive of his resentment. But Mr. 
Harley, sensible of his error, made gi 
possible concessions ; and ina short tive, 
they were not merely reconciled, but 
Swift grew into greater consequence than 
ever, being constantly admitted to the 
Saturday parties of the minister, whea 
St. John, Harcourt, and a few other per. 
sans in the intimate confidence of Har. 
ley, if indeed any of his associates could 
be said to be admitted to his confidence, 
were accustomed to dine at his house, 
“They call me” (says he) nothing but 
Jonathan, and T said, I believed they 
would leave me Jonathan, as they found 
me; and that I never knew a ministry do 
any thing for those, whom they mate 
companions of their pleasures. And | 
believe you will find it so, bat I cave 
not.” This levity of expression does not 
prevent us from clearly discerning the 
aspiring thoughts which began now to 
enter into the mind of Swift, though 
blended with much doubt and appreber 
sion. The queen was personally averse 
to hin, and she was far from being ofa 
persuadable temper, when she had once 
formed her opinion, either in ginal] mat- 
ters or in great. Absolute, as Haney 
appeared at this period, he i reaity 
found it ditheult to influence the quett 
on many occasions, so far as was ester 
tially necessary for conducting public 
business with facility. “1 will tell you 
(savs Swift) one great state secret. 1” 
queen, sensible how much she aac 
verned by the late ministry, Sen - 
into the other extreme, aud Is Jea te 
that point even of those who got her 
of the other’s hands.” Her te oh 
or more properly ber snmanazes ie 
arose not from her possessing &”Y hom 
or consistent ideas of her own, 7 a 
the caprice, pride, and jealousy i? woe 
ble and vacillating mind, Jost an — 
founded in the conflict o! ipo 
ciples and systems. Harley, © 
to declare the truth, an 
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disposition artful, close, and suspicious, 
sunk by degrees in the esteem and af- 
fection of his colleagues, of whom the 
chief were St. John and Harcourt. The 
former of these was endowed with genius 
ond talents, far superior to the first imi- 
nister; and disdaining all artifice and 
mystery, he was zealous for the adoption 
of decisive measures, though sincerely de- 
sirous of moderating and restraining the 
democratic violence which, notwithstand- 
ing their speculative monarchical para. 
doxes and Toryfied language, in rea- 
Jity actuated the present House of 
Cammans. 

Early in March Swift writes in a que- 
rulous tone, and expresses his impatience 
to be in Ireland, though he says the mi- 
nistry beg him to stay. ** This kingdom 
(says he) 1s certainly ruined as much as 
any bankrupt merchant. We must have 
apeace, let it bea bad or a good one.— 
The nearer I look upon things the worse 
Like them.—-The ministry is upon a very 
narrow bottom, and stand like an isth- 
mus, between the Whigs on one side, and 
the violent Tories on the other.—-Lord 
Somers hath been twice in the queen’s 
closet, once very lately; and the Du- 
chess of Somerset, who now has the key, 
is © most insinuating woman, and I be- 
lieve they will endeavour to play the 
same game that has been played against 
them. They (that is, the ministers) have 
cautioned the queen so much against be- 
ing governed, that she observes it too 
much.” It may he remarked that Swift 
was upon all occasions a desponding p»- 
hticlan. Tis ideas of the ruined state of 
the national finances, and of the imine- 
diate necessity of a peace at any rate, 
were false and vulgar. Unfortunately, 
Harley himself, influenced probably in 
part by the tragic declamations of Swift, 


sfems to have mpbibed the same notions 3 _ 


and in the negociations for peace, now 
about to commence, the French derived 
lucaiculable advantage from the impolitic 
eagerness displayed by the English mi- 
Mistry foe its accomplishment. This ex- 
cessive Lupaticnce, emanating from, and 
Cvcurseribed in its operation by, the 
‘arrow genius of Harley, appears, @s 
Might with certainty be expected, com- 
Petely to have counteracted its own 
b'rpnse. 

On the 8h of March, the anniversary 
ft the queen's accession, a remarkable 
Mecent happened in relation to Mr. 
arlee, who was stabbed at the counc:! 
board by Guiscard, a Vrench Spy, while 

“eStELY Mae. No. 242, 
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under examination. The wound was 
dangerous, and the minister was confined 
to bis house for many weeks, during 
which interval, St. John, acting as prin= 
Cipal minister, was thought to advance 
much im the good graces of the queen. 
At all events, very soon alter Harley's ree 
covery, the spirit of rivalship and animoe 
sity displayed itself openly between them; 
and at the close of April, Swift expresses 
his apprehension “ that the secretary will 
not stand long.” Perhaps it was even 
now out of the power of Harley to re- 
move him. But the queen Was a great 
dissembler, and though Harley was 
really declining from the summit of fae 
vour, he was in the course of the next 
month created Earl of Oxford and lord 
high treasurer. Swift's hopes and hauyhe 
tiness scem to have arisen in proportion. 
Mr. Secretary St. John mentioning “ that 
the Duke of Buckingham had been talk. 
ing to him much about him, and desired 
his acquaintance,” Swift answered 11 cou/d 
not be, tor the duke had not made sutii- 
cient advances. The Duke of Shrews- 
bury, being present, observed, that 
Buckingham was not used to make ad- 
vances. Swift replied, *‘he could not 
help that; for he always expected ad- 
vances in proportion to men’s quanty, 
and more from a duke than other men,” 
Surely this was assuming a very disgusting 
degree of self-importance; and a person 
ave less lofty than Buckingham might 
justly be offended at this insolence, and 
Swift subsequently states, ‘* that he anc 
the duke are terribly fallen out.” 

May 23d, Swift writes to Stella, “Tam 
kept here by a most capricious fate, which [ 
would break through if t could doit with 
decency and honour, To return without 
some mark of distinction would look @x- 
tremely little, and I would hkewtse yiads 
ly be somewhat richer than lam. twill 
say no more, but beg you to be easy ull 
fortune take her course, and to believe 
that M. D.’s felicity is the great end I 
aim at in all my pursuits. And so let us 
taik no more on this subject, whic h 
makes me melancholy, and that L would 
faindivert. Beheve me, no man Lreathe 
ing at present has less share ot happiness 
in life than I.—Every thing here 1s taste- 
less to’ me for want of being where [ 
would be; and so a short sigh, and no 
more of this.” Certainly, if at this sea- 
son he had been made Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, a dignity he afterwards so 
much contemned, he would have thought 
Linge.) mot happy. la the lou Ww ithg 
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letter (May 29) he says, **T hear your 
Bishop Hickman (Bishop of- Derry) is 
dead. But nobody here will do any- 
thing for me in Ireland, so they may die 
as fast or slow as they please.” This 
certainly appeared to Swift the crists of 
his fate. Early in June he mentions 
visiting the Duke of Oimond and Mr. 
Secretary; and passing by the Treasury, 


“T saw,” says he, &€ vast 






(July, 


Ing to give the lord treasurer petitions 


as he passes by. Ile is now at the to 
of power and favour.” Whatever migh: 
be the reason, Swift had as yet no i. 
rance, or even intimation, that aus: 
was in contemplation of his all-poneris 
friend and patron for his advantage, 
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account of the LiFe and TLanourRs 
of the Rev. Nevin Maskerynr, 
D.D. Astronomer Royal. By M. Le 
Cnevaticr Devamane, Secretary of 
the French Institute, and Dr. Ketry, 
of London. 

[In the Monthly Magazine which followed 
the «decease of Dr. Maskelyne, we 
promised our readers a full account of 
his long lite and valuable labours; a 
promise which we were unable to fulfil, 
owing to the characteristic lukewarm- 
ness which usually marks the survivors 
of eminent persons in England. In 
this instance, as in numerous others, 
we have heen compelled to wait, be- 
tore we could do justice to'the memory 
ot an Hlustrions Englishwan, for the 
French journals; in whieh, the Che- 
yaher Delambre has undertaken that 
duty, which no surviving friend of 
Dr. Maskelyne in England bad per- 
fornied. Lt is true, that on receiving 
the Memoir of the Chevalicr Delambre, 
we traced a well-written article to 
our erudite countryman Dr. Keliy; but, 
us current information, lost to the 
public in the voluminous, though va- 
inable repository of Dr. Rees'’s Cyelo- 
pedia. From the two articles we have 
#ranged the following account. ] 

NX EVIL MASKELYNE; D.D. F.RS, 

4 xc. one of the eight Foreigu As- 

sociates of the Academy of Sciences, and 

vf the Imperial Institute, and Astrono- 
wer Toval of Eugland, an important 
oiice which he filled for the iong period 
of tortyesix years, was born in London 
on the 6th of October, 1732, of an 
ancient family which had been long 
established in the west of England, — 

At the age of mine he was piaecd at 

Westmiuster school, where he speedily 

distinguished himscif. He showed an 

early taste for optics and astrouomy ; 
hut what decided his vocation wa the 
eclipse of the sun of 1748. which was 
we! ten digits in London. It is remarke 


able that this eclipse produced the same 
effect upon Lalande, who was only three 
months older than Maskelyne, We moy 
say with truth that never was celestial 
phenomenon more useful to the science 
than the echipse which furnished it with 
two astronomers so singularly distine 
guished, though in different ways: one 
of whom wrote a great deal, was longa 
professor, and formed a great number of 
pupils, but observed very little; whis 
the other wrote less, but has left us, in 
the collection of his observations, the 
ereatest and most valuable monumep: v! 
the kind which exists. 

Ma:kelyne perceived how necessy 
the mathematics were in the career 
which he proposed to run; he set lim 
self accordingly to study them, and ace 
quired in a few months the elements 0! 
geometry and algebra, This first suc- 
cess was the earnest of what he could 
not avoid obtaining by reading the pri 
cipal treatises on astronomy and the 
higher analysis, with which he ennployed 
himself habitually. At this time le 
went to Cambridge, and entered fini 
into Catherine Hall, and afterward: 
into ‘Trinity College, where he receive 
with applause, the degree of Baclicior 
of Arts. 

In 1755 he accepted of a curacy | 
the neighbourhood of London, whet 
he resided for some years, employivg 
the whole of his leisure time I “ 
favourite study. About this period Df 
connected himself with the great ast 
nomer Bradley, for whom it appeas " 


-o ° = : [- 
‘nade different calculations of por 


In 1758 he became Fellow © 


Trinity College, Cambridze, a on 
next year he was elected a Fellow © 
Royal Society. : . 
But it meme 5 8 the year 1761 olan 
real astronomical career began in 
he was chosen to go to the island is 
Helena, to observe the traueit ol Ve" 
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sver the sun’s disk. To render this 
voyage the more useful, he offered to the 
Roval Society to make observations on 
ie parallax of Sirius. This beautiful 
sar had been often observed by La 
Caille at the Cape of Good Ifope. 
De. Maskelyne, from calculating these 
o)servations, thought he saw proofs for 
the existence of a parallax of 4”5, from 
which it would resule that Sirius is not 
nearly so far distant from the earth as 
was commonly imagined. 

Clouds prevented the observation of 
the transit of Venus, which had given 


cecasion to the voyage; but Maskelyne,. 
furnished with an excellent pendulum of 


Shelton, which had been regulated at 
Greenwich by Bradley, and which had 
been transported with the greatest pos- 
sble care, determined the number of 
escilations which it made less in St. 
Helena than at London, in order to 
deduce from that observation the dimi- 
nution of gravity. 

The secondary object of the voyage, 
the parallax of Sirius, likewise failed; 
but it produced an observation both 
curious and useful. ‘To know if Sirius 
had a sensible parallax, it was necessary 
to have a more perfect instrument than 
at of La Caille; it was necessary to 
observe the star in peculiar situations, 
the first of these requisites depended 
upon the artist, the second upon the 
astronomer, The Royal Society had got 
a sector made on purpose, which was 
duly finished just when the vessel sailed, 
aud could not be verified at Greenwich. 
Wiat was the surprise of Maskelyne 
when he found that this instrument, 
destined for the most delicate re- 
searches, gave him from one day to 
another differences of- 10%, 20%, and 


éven SO’, in’ the measure of the same- 


angle! Ln examining with care what 
Ciuld be the cause of these singular 
Variauons, he discovered it without dif- 
culty, made himself certain of it by 
*4riuus vroofs, and endeavoured to cor- 
Feet ity bue could succeed only impcr- 
‘ectly. dle reduced the error to 3", 
which was far from being sufficient for 
the object that he had im view. This 
Sohged him to renounce his sccond pro- 
ject. The result, however, was an im- 
provement in the construction of these 
4s'rononucal instruments. 

But his voyage answered a more im- 
portant purpose, and Gne far more usctul 
“o tis country, than that originally ine 
Sided: it gifurded hin an opporsunity 
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of taking lunar observations, which were 
now for the first time made with effect, 
Phis method of finding the longitude 
at sea had been long contemplated as 
a grand desideratum i navigation; and 
plans and preparations had been made 
for the purpose by Flamsteed, Newton, 
Ia Calle, Euler, Halley, Bradley, 
Mayer, and others: but the honour 
was reserved tor Dr. Maskelyne, to 
reduce their theories to successtul prac. 
tice. This he was enabled to do hy 
means of, Hadley’s quadrant recently 
invented; and also by professor Mayer's 


Lunar Tables, for which a parliamentary 


reward of SOOO], was afterwards given 
on Dr, Maskelyne’s report of their cur- 
rectness. During the voyage, both out- 
ward and homeward, he exercised the 
Gilicers on board in taking lunar obser 
vations, and taught them to clear the 
distances from the ellects of parallax 
and refraction, and thence to fiad the 
longitude within certaw limits, While 
on the island, he made accurate obser- 
vations on the tides, the variation of the 
compass, and the comparative gravity of 
bodies there and at London, He also 
observed the annual parallax of Sirius, 
and the horary parallaxes of the moon, 
The chief results of these operations are 
inserted in the Philosophical ‘Transac- 
tions of the above period. Soon after 
his return from St. Helena, he pub- 
lished his well-known work, entitled 
“ The British Mariner’s Guide,” which 
contained, among various new and prac- 
tical illustrations and articles in nautical 
astronomy, rules and examples for work- 
ing the lunar observations; but, im 
order ta shorten and simplify these 
laborious operations, other tables and 
calculations were still wanted, which he 
afterwards supplied by his Nautieal Als 
manac and Requisite Tables, 

The same year he made a voyage to 
Barbadves, in order to examine the 
guodness of Uarrison’s ume-pieces. The 
report which be anade at his return, 
though favourable in general to the 
celebrated artist whose imvention he 
had subjected to the most severe tert, 
was far from convincing Harrison, who 
attacked him in a pamphlet. Masko- 
lyne wrote a reply to this attack. Naval 
men and philosophers took part wih 
one side of ather, according to their 
ideas and their habits. M. de Fieuneu, 
particularly connected with F. Be rthoud, 
and entirely devoted to the cause of the 
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casion his accustomed moderation. It 
was a dispute between two useful me- 
thods, calculated to assist each other. 
Maskelyne did not find the time-pieces 
sufficiently certain, nor sufficiently re. 
gular. Harrison affirmed, not without 
reason, that they were within the limits 
prescribed by Act of Parliament. He 
demanded the whole reward, which was 
afterwards given him, though at first 
he received only the half. While plead- 
ing his cause he attacked the astrono. 
mical methuds, availing himself of some 
admissions of La Caille, who, with his 
incorruptible integrity, while boasting of 
the method of the lunar distance, ad- 
mitted that they had sometimes led him 
into error. Maskelyne proved by his 
own observations that the errors are 
much diminished when better instru. 
ments are employed than those used 
by La Caille, such as were then begin- 
ning to be constructed in London. It 
3s possible that in this dispute between 
mechanics and astronomy, both sides 
went a little too far, The time-pieces 
performed every thing demanded by the 
Act of Parliament of 1714, and there 
can be no doubt that, if they had been 
— at that time, Harrison would 
ave obtained the whole reward without 
dithculty. But fifty years afterwards, 
when the instruments were much more 
complete, when the lunar observations 
had received unexpected improvements, 
was it not excusable to demand a little 
more? The time-pieces, by the facilit 

which they offered, were likely to seduce 
maritime men, who are usually enemics 
to long caiculations; but their exactness 
could only be trusted in short voyages. 
In less ordinary circumstances, and in 
long navigations, the method of lunar 
distances had an incontestable advan. 
tage. fence Maskelyne appears to us 
to have displayed as much justice as 
discernment in assigning one half of the 
yeward to Harrison for his time-piece, 
and the other half to the lunar tables 
which Mayer before his death had sent 
to the Board of Longitude in London, 
‘The English nation yielded at last to 
mnouves of generosity, as much as of 
justice, in giving to Harrison the whole 
of the reward to which he hada right, 
according to the literal meaning of the 
Act of Parliament. Maskclyne, who at 
that time laboured to get the Nautical 
Almanac adopted, had reason to fear 
that the nation, after having so mzg- 
tificently rewarded one invention, wouid 
Decume more indiferent and more ecce 





(July 4, 


nomical with respect to a work yi 

finer, and of more utility. Tt was jis 

duty to plead the cause of Science, an) 

he performed it with honour, Bat 

parties gained their cause, Maskeline 

made his country adopt the plan of 
La Caille, which that astronomer, top 
early removed for the interests of the 
science, could not get introduced into 
France. The English had the glory of 
realising it first; and this is an oblica. 
tion which seamen and astronomers of 
all nations and ages have to Dr, Max 
kelyne, who, in order to succeed in it, 
stood in need of all his perseverance, 
and of the consideration which he s9 
justly enjoyed. There can be no doubt 
that to this plan is owing a part of the 
improvement which the theory of the 
moon successively received, with which 
he was continually occupied. He was 
the editor of Mayer’s Tables, to which 
he added tables'of the horary motion 
wanting in the copy received from Got. 
tingen. Tle compared these tables with 
the observations that he made every 
day. It was under his direction that 
Mason published a corrected and en 
larged edition of these tables, brought 
to perfection afterwards by Burg, and 
guite recently by M. Burckhardt, who 
have had the advantage of having re 
course on the one hand to thousands of 
observations made by Maskelyne, and 
on the other to the analytical researches 
of Laplace, which furnished them wiih 
equations that it would have been dite 
cult to discover among so many others, 
had there been no other resource but 
that of observations. 

It was the post of Astronomer Royal, 
to which he was appointed in. 1763, 
which put it in his power to render “ 
important service to the science. ow 
observatory is placed in Greenwich Paik, 
about six mifes from London, It 9s 
in this retreat that Dr. Maskelyne, for 
forty-seven years without interraptio’s 
observed the heavens, and coilected 
inestimable treasure, to which, for ad 
thirty years past, every one has eo 
recourse who wished to tmprove ™ 
tables or the theories of astronomy. 
For it is not sufficient that an oe 
mer possesses sufficient courage to fier 

Iculations, @ 
ploy all his days in calc +o obser 
having consecrated his —S . 
vations; be must have at his dispos 
situation and a set of instrements ’ 
as private individuals cannot roar . 
and which are only to be per son 
tublishments founded by gover. 


‘ 
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This well-known truth occasioned the 
building of the Observatories of Parts 
and Greenwich almost at the same 
time. But in these two celebrated es- 
tablishments an essential article was 
forgotten. Maskelyne first thought of 
remedying that defect, and by that 
means he rendered an important service 
to science, which constitutes the prin- 
cipal difference between the destiny of 
these two rival observatories. There 
was a diilerence in their regulations, 
which could not but produce very sen- 
sible effects. 

At Paris the architect was chiefly 
consulted, and at a great expense a 
beautiful monument was constructed, 
but indifferently suited for observations, 
At Greenwich the building is less sump- 
tuous, but better adapted for astrono- 
mical purposes. There was only a single 
astronomer, with an assistant. The law 
which had established the observatory, 
imposed upon the astronomer the obli- 
gation to observe every day the sun and 
the moon, and every thing which could 
juterest yeography and navigation. 

Fiamsteed filled that office for thirty 
years, A part of his observations was 
published during his life-time, and his 
heirs gave afterwards a more complete 
and accurate edition. At his death, in 
1720, he was succeeded by the celebrated 
Halley, who continued upon the same 
pian, but with better instruinents, ull the 
year 1750; but none of his observations 
have yet seen thelight. In founding the 
piace of astronomer, and in imposing 
upon him the obligations which he had 
to tulhl, it had been forgotten to enact 
the publication of his observations at the 
end of every year. Such an impressivn 
requires a degree of care which the astro- 
nomer would discharge with pleasure; 


but it incurs-an expense which be would. 


be unable to support, because the sale 
of such a collection, is of necessity very 
stow and very lunited, 

Bradley, succeeding Halley, renewed 
the instrumenis, brought the methods to 
perfection, and made himself-celebrated 
by his discoveries, but published no- 
thing. His heirs pretended that his ma- 
Nuscripts belonged to his family; and it 
Was not till forty years after his death, 
that astronomers were put in possession 
of that treasure, 

In France, the same inattention pros 
duced similar effects. -About the year 
1740, Lemonnier wished to publish an 

‘stare Celeste, in imitation of that of 

‘austeed. One volume appeared, cols 
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taining the observations of Picard and 
Lahire, down to 1685. This collection, 
appearing fitty years too late, had lost 
almost all its value, As long as it might 
have been useful, ‘it remained entirely 
unknown, Lemonnier promised a ses 
cond part; but the small sale of the first 
prevented him from keeping his promise. 
He obtained, as a particular favour, that 
his own observations should be printed in 
the Louvre; but there remained a blank 
of sixty years, which has never been 
filled up. M. Cassini had announced 
an Histoire Celeste, which was to contain 
the labours of his three predecessors; 
but the example of what had happened 
to Lemonnier, perhaps, and the misfore 
tunes of the revolution, which pressed so 
severely upon him, preveated him from 
executing his project. La Calle could 
find no other means of publishing his 
Fondemens de l’ Astronomic, than that of 
calculating gratuitously for twenty years, 
Ephemerides fora bookseller, who printed 
in return as many copies of his book as 
he wanted, to present one to every astras 
nomer of his time. All the observations 
which he made after that period remain 
unpublished. 

It is said that the Queen of Great 
Britain, struck with the small salary a 
lowed the astronomer royal for so labo- 
rious an employment, had offered to get 
it increased. Halley opposed the pro- 
posal, alleging, that if the place were 
worth any thing considerable, it would 
not continue to be given to an astro- 
nomer. The disinterested precaution of 
Halley claims our admiration; but if 
when he refused any thing for himself, 
he had laid hold of the opportunity of 
demanding a fund for printing the obser- 
vations, the queen would doubtless have 
acceded to the demand, and he would 
have saved the disputes which, during 
furty years, prevented the appearance of 
his labours. {alley allowed a favour- 
able opportunity to escape, Maskelyne 
produced one. He procured his obser- 
vations to be annually printed at the 
expense of the Royal Society. It was by 
this means that he deserved to be, as he 
was for forty years, the chief, and, as hy 
were, the regulator of astronomers. Pi- 
a7zi alone was able at last to dispute 
with him this supremacy; but when we 
reflect upon the difficult circumstances 
which that astronomer has long ex- 
perienced, we shall not be surprised that 
he published but a small part of his nue 


merous observations. 
Since the establishment of the Board 
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of Longitude in France, the observatories 
of Paris and of Greenwich are directed 
nearly to the same objects; and, fur- 
nished with instruments equally good, 
they produce annually collections of ob- 
servations equally precise, which would 
serve mutually to verify one another if 
there were occasion for that. They 
serve as a supplement to each other, 
when the clouds which cover one obser- 
vatory, do not extend likewise to the 
other. ‘The communications are conti- 
nual, and the obligations reciprocal. If 
the French tables are founded in a great 
measure upon the observations of the 
Faglish, on the other hand the calcula- 
tions of the English are founded upon 
the French tables. But the latest tables 
have been verified by as many French 
as English observations. 

Dr.* Maskelyne no more quitted his 
observatory. In 1769 he remained in it 
to observe the transit of Venus, though 
anly one phase was visible at Green- 
wich ; but he drew up instructions for the 
astronomers whom Great Britain sent to 
diferent countries. He collected their 
observations, and deduced from them the 
parallax of the sun, and its distance from 
the earth. Llis result was the same as 
that to which Dusejour came by com- 
paring the totality of the observations of 
the two transits of 1761 and 1769, 

[le made many of the most interesting 
and mast dificult observations himselt, 
us those of the moon; but necessarily 
confided to his assistant those which 
were more easy and less essential, He 
foliowed with inflexible rigour the mes 
thods established by his ceiebrated pre- 
decessor Bradlev, whom he even sur- 
rasscd inthe exactness of bis daily ob. 
servations. Te brought to perfection 
the method of Flamsteed, of determining 
at once the right ascensions of stars and 
ofthe sun. Ele gave a catalogue of stars, 
not numerous, but dctermincd with partie 
cular care, which has served almost solely 
during these thirty yeurs,for the foundation 
of all astronomical researches. We may 
Siv of the four volumes of observations 
that be has published, thatif by any great 
revaiution the sciences were completely 
Jost, and that this collection was pre- 
served, there would be found in it suffi- 
cent materials for rebuilding almost the 
whole ediice of modern astronomy, 
which cannot be said of any other col- 
lection; becanse to the merit of an ex- 
actness wiich lias been seldom attained, 
ane vever surpassed, it adds the advan. 


P eo *< \+ « 
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@iuug series of observations, Jes 


precision is so great, that it is very 

probable that much can be added to 4 
The observations are excellent fo; the 
time in which they were made, and ths 
time is the period in which they a. 
proached the nearest to perfection, Yi, 

will only increase in value as they in. 
crease in age, which unfortunately is y.. 
true, either with respect to the obser. 
vations of Tycho and Helvetius, or tg 
those of Flamsteed and La Hire, whic) 
when made, possessed ail the exactues 
of which any idea could be formed ; but 
which, though not far removed frow the 
present ave, never can enter into any 
comparison with the observations of the 
great astronomers of the 18th century, 

Dr. Maskelyne corresponded with all 
the astronomers of the world. To be 
convinced of it, we have only to run over 
the memoirs of philosophers of every 
nation which he presented to the Royal 
Society. He himself did not pubiish 
quite so oftey as could have been wishe:; 
but it is very difficult fur an asivonomer, 
charged with the duty of observations to 
be repeated every day, and almost every 
moment, to undertake great theoretical 
researches, which he is under the neces. 
sity of interrupting almost every instant, 
The writings which he has left are re 
markable for just ideas and an enlight- 
ened criticisin. Such is a dissertation 
on the equation of time, where he has 
pointed out with the requisite delicacy, 
a mistake of La Caille, and another less 
important mistake of Lalande. Ii 
may. be permitted in our turn to fing 
something reprehensible in bis formula, 
we will acknowledge at least that the 
trifling negligences to be perceived in it 
have no sensible effect, and that be al. 
lowed them to remain because they were 
nor dangerous, 

Laiande received very well the lesson 
which he thus got; but Bernoulli having 
inserted, sgven years after, a transiatien 
of Dr, Maskelvne’s memoir, in his Cole 
lection for Astronomers, one of Lalande’s 
pupils (d’Agelet) took up the cause . 
his master in a manner that might have 
produced a coldness between the parties 
concerned. The quarrel, however, wd 
ho consequence, and - two astrunoms 
corresponded as usual. 

i doubts having been mar ror 
pecting the difference in latitude if 
longitude between the observer ne 
Paris and Greenwich, Dr. Maskelyn*s 
to whom the observations were hed 
showed, with his usual moderatian, » 


d 
the doubts were unpreper, but he woh 
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rot oppose the methods proposed to 

byiate chem. It was upon this ovcasion 
cat the English, who had hitherto done 
nothing respecting the grand geographical 
goeratiuns in Which the French baddis- 
ravuished themselves, signalised them. 
selves in their turn) by methods which 
eurpassed every thing that had been hi- 
therte done, Lt wae then likewtse that 
M. M. Cassini and Legendre made the 
first trial of the circle of Borda. 

Bouguer, at the end of his measure of 
a degree in Peru, had endcavoured to 
determine the attraction of mountains, 
and the quantity which they draw the 
plumb-line of the sector from the pere 
pendicular direction, He had found a 
real and indisputable attraction; but 
one-half less than ought to have resulted 
from the size of the mountain. Hence 
he concluded that it was hollow within, 
and undermined bya volcano. Doubts 
might be entertained of a result obtained 
by means of instruments of middling 
goodness. Bouguer had himself exe 
pressed a wish that the expernnent were 
undertaken in Kurope with more care 
aid with better instruments. Dr. Mas- 
kelyne undertook this inquiry, with the 
ctor that he had with him at St. Ife- 
lena, after having corrected the suspen- 
son, and altered the division, tHe made 
choicerof Schehallien, a mountain in 
Scutland. It will be necessary to 
Consult his memoir, in order to sce 
the care and the pains which this ope- 
ratio cost him which appears so easy. 
He found 5.8 for the derangement of the 
thread by the attraction of the moun. 
tains he concluded from it that the den- 
sity of the mountain ought to be one-half 
o the mean density of the earth, It re- 
sits from this, that the density of the in- 
tccior of the earth is greater than that of 
Ts surface. This had been already 
Proved by the measurement of degrees, 
2nd by the pendulum, Finally, he con- 
Cuded that the density of the earth is 
tour or tive times greater than that of 
Water, Cavendish, by experiments of 
another nature, found afterwards five and 
Rha for the density of the earth. But 
he himcelt had some doubts about the ex- 
‘reme precision of his result, and as that 
st Maskelyne is bkewise founded upon 
*!ppostions not rigorously exact, we 
May, till new experiments be made, sup- 
Pose the density of the earth to be five 
"nes that of water. Finally, Dr. Mase 
‘cyne admits ite as very possible that the 
'nequal density, even at the surface, may 
Mav? cecusioned the ditferences observed 
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in the measurement of different degrees, 
—Such are the principal papers pub 
lished by Dr. Maskelyne, but he left a 
great many others in manuscript, and 
philosophers will doubtless Jearn with 
pleasure that the care of publishing theny 
has been entrusted to Mr. Vince, Profes- 
Sor of Astronomy and Experimental Phi- 
losophy at Cambridge, known by his trea. 
tise oh astronomy, and by his deserip- 
tion of the most modern instruments. 
We shall find perhaps some new details 
on a micrometer composed of a pris 
which moves according to the axis of the 
telescope, like those of M. Rochon and 
P. Boscovich. According to this last 
philosopher, Maskelyne first conceived 
the idea of such a micrometer. Busco- 
vich affirms that he was the second. It 
is not without example to find the same 
contrivance fallen upon by different per. 
sons almost at the same time, withuut 
any communication with each other. 
Hitherto M. Rochon is the only person 
who has published observations made 
with this micrometer. ‘The tdea of em- 
ploying in it double refraction belongs to 


him incontestibly, as Boscovich bimselt 


acknowledges. Dr. Maskelyne employ- 
ed only a common glass. It seems cer- 
tain that he first thought of moving the 
prism in the interior of the telescope, It 
remains for us to know the advantages 
which he should derive from this con- 
struction. 

Dr. Maskelyne, who knew the value of 
excellent instruments, as he was coutinu- 
ally using them, turned his whole atten- 
tion to preserve them properly, and ty 
improve them by the additions suggested 
by his experience and skill in optics. He 
made the eye-piece moveahie, nm order 
to avoid all paraliax in bringing the ¢ ve 
opposite to each of the five wires, wine's 
the star passes in succession. Te disco- 


*vered also the inconvenience of narrow 


shutters, used in all observatones. fle 
enlarged the size of those at Greenwich, 
after having shown the necessit¥ ot 
placing the telescopes as much as pois. 
ble in the open arr. 
Notwithstanding all these cares it has 
heen lately suspected that his quadrant 
had become less exact in consequence uf 
the friction which it had undergone du- 
ring its continual employment for more 
than 50 years, [t was very natural (hat 
an astrunomer, who always paid the saine 
degree of attention to has observations, 
and who dul not perceive in his instrue 
ment any mark of olf ace, should vot be 
the first ty eetect changes in it, very 
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slight in themselves, Qtherinstruments, the fondest care. These ladies enre: 
more modern, and of a different construc- him, and also his sister Ma a — 
tion, and placed in the hands of atten- married to Robert, the late Taal i 
tive astronomers, occasioned the first = Dr. Maskelyne died on the oth } 
suspicions. It is true that the small va-  bruary, 1811, in the 79th year of his Pes 
riations which appear to have been ob- His Htalth previously declined f age, 
served may be accounted for in sucha months, and he contemplated he 
fvay as to acquit the quadrant at Green-  proaching dissolution with pious mec “4 
wich of inaccuracy. M.M_ Besset and tion, and with a lively hope of bei ve 
Oltmanns gave explanations of them not mitted into the prescnce of that De 
deficient in probability; but the most whose works he had so long studied ~ 
certain method was to procure new in- so ardently admired. His hi 
struments, This was what Dr. Maske- science tended the more strongly to — 
lyne did. He employed the celebrated — firm his religious principles, and he di i 
Trovghton to make a grand and superb as he had lived, a sincere Christian, 
circle, which he had not the pleasure The works which he has left, besides 
himself of placing in his observatory; but his four volumes in folio of observations 
which has been put into the hands of his the memoirs of which we have spoken 
successor. Mr. Pond will make us ac- and the first 45 volumes of the Nautica 
quainted with the faults which time had Almanac, calculated under his direction, 
produced in the Greenwich quadrant, and revised by him, are, his British Ma. 
and will inform us what corrections must riners Guide; the Tables necessary {07 
he made in the latter observations at the usage of the Nautical Almanac; Dis. 
Greenwich to render them as valuable as sertations on Nautical Astronomy and 
the more early observations in the same the use of the Octant: and finally, his 
place. Thus instruments grow old sooner posthumous works, of the contents of 
than men, and it is very se'dom that an which we are ignorant, but which asiro 
astronomer is satisfied to use those which nomers wil! be very anxious to procure, 
bis predecessor employed. Thus we have deseribed the philoso. 
Notwithstanding the doctors nume- pher; but the man, the father, the friend, 
rous avocations, he received visits from was not less valuable. Every astrone 
many illustrious foreigners, as well as mer, every philosopher, found in hina 
eminent characters of bis own country, brother. “This is the testimony which 
but his warmest attachments were ale MM. Chabert gave of him on his return from 
ways manifested to ibe lovers of astro- London, in which he had taken refuge 
nomy. Among his most intimate friends during a season of storms, and where Le 
may be reckoned, Dr. Herschel, Dr. received the most friendly reception from 
Hutton, Messrs. Wollastons, Mr. Aubert, the Astronomer Royal, accompanied with 
Bishop Horsley, Sir George Shuckburgh, atientions the most delicate and the most 
Baron Maseres, Professor Robinson; generous. Of a character friendly and 
and also Professor Vince, whose publicas amiable, he gained the affections of al 
tions so ably illustrate Dr. Maskclyne’s those who had the good fortune to know 
Jabours, and whom he appointed the dee him, and his death was honoured with 
positary of his scientific papers, their regret. Destined at first to the ec 
Dr, Maskelyne had good church pre-  clesiastical profession, he preserved al 
ferment from his college; and his pater- ways the virtues and the senuments 
nal estates (of which he was the lastmale that profession, - 
heir) were aiso considerable. Ele mar- —_— ye) 
ried, when rather advanced in life, a *.* The Conclusion of the ariwit 
young lady of large fortuac, the sister and revatize to the Discovery of the Tree 
co-heiress of Lady Booth, of Northamp- Mother of the pretended Prince y 
tonshire, by whom he had one daughter, Wales, will be gives in our Supplencn 
Whose education he superintcnded with next Month. 


ied, 
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POPERY, time of Christ, was unquestione’') f , 

OME Christians have a dread of Poe. pistical ; and against its pare “ 

KF pery. This is strangely inconsise never inveighed. This church at 
tent. The church of Jerusalem, in the its spi 


deed an unitarian pope; but 
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‘grisdiction penetrated into countries 
which obeyed a different civil magistrate, 
At Alexandria, at Damascus, at Antioch, 
at Edessa, at Rome even, contributions 
were levied for the use of the temple at 
Jerusalem; differences were compromised, 
and excommmunications were inflicted 
amoung its votaries, by the instrumentality 
ef a clergy, partly resident, and partly 
junerant. 

Now the essence of popery consists in 
thus conceding to the supreme head of 
the church an authority, not circum. 
scribed by that of the local sovereign, 
but international and catholic. The 
Anglican church, when it ordains minis- 
ters for the episcopalian churches of in- 
dependent North America, Or even mis- 
sionaries fur China, is clearly guilty of 
papistii. 

DYED SHEEP. 

At Rome it was contrived to have the 
fleeces of living sheep dyed of various co- 
lours, in order that the lawn of the im- 
perial villa might be dotted with hues 
more agreeable. Vidimus jam, says Pli- 
ivy ef viventium ovium vellera purpura 
cocco conchylio sesquilibris infecta, velut 
la sic nasci cogente luxuria, 


CHINESE SHOP BILL, 
The following is a literal translation of 
a Chinese shopebill, which enveloped a 
packet of Indian ink. It will prove that 
the art of puffing is as well understood 
and practised in China as by any of the 
most celebrated quacks in this country. 


“* Sinhone,* 

“Very good ink, very fine; very old 
hop ; grandfather, father and self make 
this ink ; fine and hard, picked out very fine 
and black, before and now. Sel! very good 
ink, prime cost is very dear; this ink is 
heavy, so is gold; no one can make like it: 
the others that make ink, do it for money, 


and to cheat; I only make it good for a™ 


Hane. Plenty of gentlemen know my 
uk: my family never cheat, always a good 
name. I make ink for the Emperor and 
all the Mandarines round. All gentiemen 
Lust come to my shopand know my name. 
UnGwancui Locee.” 


BOLD. 

Wakefield says justly, that words have 
ony two senses, the proper and the meta- 
Phorical; and that he who understands 
their proper sense will never misapply 
them metaphorically. Dr. Johnson, on 
the contrary, subdivides needlessly the 


Ou 





* This is the name of the place where 
the ink is made. 
MonrHLy Mag. No, 242, 
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meanings of terms, and invents significa 
tions by the dozen. In the serenth sense 
of the word ¢ bold,’ he says, that among 
sailors it means ‘open, smooth, even, le- 
vel.’ He quotes, as an instance, this 
sentence of Howel: 


“Her dominions have bold accesible 
coasts.” 


Having enquired among sailors, I find 
that they apply the term to coasts ahound. 
ing with promontories; and not, as John- 
Son asserts, to smooth, even, or levei 
shores. In other Gothic dialects tho 
word ‘bold’ signifies forward; now i! 
this be the proper sense, the metaphor 
which applies it for courageous, and the 
metaphor which applies it for early, and 
the metaphor which applies it for promi- 
nent, is equally natural, Swedish bald, 
Icelandish badildr. German bald. Hol. 
landish boud, French baude. Ttaliaa 
baldo, 

POSTHUMOUS SONNET. 

The following sonnet of the late Count 
Alfieri was given to me in manuscript by 
one of his friends. 1 am not aware of 
its having appeared in print; its anti-gal- 
lican character bad on the continent @ 
teudency to check its publicity. 

Di liberta maestri i Galli? insegni 
Pria servaggio il Britanno, insegni pria 
Umiltade I’ Ispano, e codardia 
L’Elvezio, e il Trace a porre in tiore i 
regni: 
Sian deli’ irto Lappon gli accenti pregm 
D'Apollinea soave melodia ; 
I aide anzi norma alle donzelle dia 
Di verecondia, atti pudichi e degui, 
Di liberta maestri i Galli, e a cu, 
A noi fervide ardite Itale menti, 
D'ogni alta cosa insegnatori altrui? 
Schiavi or siam’, si; ma schiavi ogn’or fre- 
menti; tea 
Non quale il foste, e il siete anch'oggi, vui, 
Schiavi al poter, qual ch’ci pur sia, piace 
dent. 
CANDELABRES. 

We light our stair cases as the ancients 
lighted their supper-rooms ; witness these 
lines of Lucretius: 

Sunt juvenum simulacra per wdes- 
Lampadas igniferas manibus retinentia 
dextns. 


The candelabres in Italian charches 
frequently represent angels holding lights, 
Domenichino designed several of exquis 
site beauty, Now trat evening wore 
ship is become fashionable in this coune 
try, it may be expected that our churches 
should vie with each other io the adop- 


tion of sculptured siluminators. 
3X COMPOUND 
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COMPOUND INTEREST. 

Mr. Ricard appointed by his will that 
the sum of 500 livres* should be divided 
into five portions, The first, at the end 
of a hundred years, amounting to 13,100 
livres, to be laid out in prizes for disser- 
tations proving the lawfulness of putting 
out money tointerest. Thesecond,at the 
end of two centuries, amounting to 
1,700,000 livres, to be employed in esta- 
blishing a perpetual fund for prizes in li- 
terature and arts, and for virtuous ac- 
tions. The third, at the end of three 
centuries, amounting to more than 226 
millions of livres, to be employed for 
establishing patriotic banks, and founding 
museuins with ampleestablishments, The 
fourth, at the end of four centuries, 
amounting to 30,000 millions, to be eme 
ployed in building a hundred towns in 
France, contaimmg each 150,000 inhabi. 


_———— —-. _ ee ee eee 





* Not quite 211. sterling. 


[July I, 
tants. The fifth, at the end’ 


° . of f 
turies, amounting to four millions of 
lions of livres, to be appropriated for ib, 


payment of the national debt of Brita 
and France,—for producing an lesa 
revenue, to be divided among ali the 
powers of Furope,—tor buying up nm 
less offices, purchasing a royal domain 
increasing the income of the clergy and 
abolishing fees for masses,—for maintain, 
ing all children born in France, till they 
be three years of ages—for Improving 
waste lands, and bestowing them on 
married peasants,—for purchasing ma 
nors, and exempting the vassals from all 
servitude,—fur founding houses of edu. 
cation, workhouses, houses of health, and 
asylums for females,—for portioning 
young women,—for conferring honorary 
rewards on merit,—besides a large sur 
plus to be appropriated at the discretiva 
of his executors ! 





—_—— 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Tee — 


AN EXTEMPORE PARODY ON THE SONG 
OF “THE SMILE AND THE TEAR,” 
By Dr. WOLCOT. 

.'AYS a louse to a bug, 
7 “Since you've been in the rug, 
You have made a most horrible smell.” 
Says the bug to the louse, 
“Since you’ve been in the house, 
1 had rather by half be in h—.” 
‘Then up leap’d a flea, 
As brisk as a bee, 
Who card not a farthing for either ; 
“ Messieurs ciawler and bug, 
J pity the rng 
That holds two such stinkards tegether.” 
ee 
DIALOGUE oF HORACE anp LYDIA. 
_ HORACE. 
\ 7HILST, Lydia, in that breast of 
| thine, 

Love's flame for me alone did glow; 
And thou would’st let no arms but mine 
Entold thy neck as white as snow ; 

¢) in the joy thy smiles afford, 
i hiv’d more blest than Persia's lord, 
LYDIA. 

Whilst, Horace, in thy youthful soul 
No blooming virgin dwelt but me ; 
Ere Chloe's charms, with dire controul, 
Chas'd Lydia's far away trom thee ; 

© then I envied not the tame 
Of Roman Hia’s glorions name. 


HORACE. 
Now Cretan Chloe is my love, 
Who often with mellifluous strains, 
A: o'er the harp her fingers move, 
{arts thro’ my souflove’s sweetest pains; 


For her with joy my life I'd give, 
If fate would let her longer live. 
LYDIA. 
Now Calais, the young, the fair, 
With power resistless sways my heart, 
Love has enthron’d bis image there, 
Aud never, never, may we part! 
'I'wiee for his sake my life I'd give, 
If fate would let him longer live. 
HORACE, 
But, Lydia, if perchance once more 
Love's voice shou!d wake our former 
bliss, 
When with delight one yoke we bore, 
And seal’d our union witha kiss ;—- 
If beauteous Chloe I should spurn, 
And pant for Lydia’s return ? 
LYDIA. 
O then, tho’ he’s like Phosphor’s ray, 
And tho’ thy light inconstant soul 
Now seems a trembling leafy spray, 1: 
Now Adria’s waves when tempests ro": 
Joyful with thee my days I'd — 
Joyful those days with thine ; . os as 
a 


D 
TRANSLATION OF THAT CELEBRIT 
FRAGMENT OF SIMONIDES, © 
MENCING WITH Fe WORDS: 
Adevaxs ty Dadaria aves. 
TENWAS midnight: on Danaes bark the 
storm 
Shrill o’er the foaming waves of oce#® 
blew ; 
Fear shook her frame, her cheeks with teats 
grew warm, oe 
And round ber lovely babe her a™ 
threw, «Ab, 
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« Ah, my dear boy,” she cried, “ what grief 
is mine ! 
How soft thy slumber on my tortur’d In 


In numbers such as a celestial muse, 
And a celestial only could produce, 
spir’d by actions great and good as thine, 


breast ! But since such aid to mortals } 
. tals is deny’d, 
On - sad breast once rul’d by peace And nothing short of ach will vait my 
divine, lays; 


Now of foreboding pangs the sable nest. Resoly'd, I lay my useiess lyre aside, 
“How dark around us is this floating Thy own works leaving to resound thy 
tomb, praise, 
No cheering object meets my tear- For these are quite sufficient for thy fame 
drown’d sight ; On Earth—and Heaven has vot to learn 
No moon-beam with its path divides the thy name. James Potrer, 


gloom, Chelmsford. 
My tears, like dew-drops, bathe eternal —— 
night. ON SEEING THE RIVER DOON IN AYR- 
“Yet, lovely babe, amidst the thundering SHIRE. 
storm, , «~ lovely stream, O bonny Doon, 
That bids the mounting wave thy locks That pours thy current dark and 
o'erstream, clear , 


Peace spreads her pinion o’er thy slumber- Thy murmurs o'er thy stony bed 
ing form, Become sweet music to my ear! 
And Joy’s bright star illumes thy infant Oft has the Ayrshire bard, I ween, 
dream, Pac'd o’er thy sweetly blooming verge ; 
«Ah me, my boy, if thou but knew thy Delighted with the charming scene, 
state, And pouring forth his love-lorn dirge. 
What tears my plaining voice would Qh bonny Doon! how sweet at eve, 
cause to flow ; ; To wandey thy green shades among ; 
But sleep, O sleep, unconscious of thy fate; To taste the joys thy scenes can give, 
Sleep too, ye winds; and sleep, oppres- And listen to the wild bird's song. 


sive woe! 
“OF But doubly sweet, with maid belov'd, 
‘ ather Jove, great ruler of the sky, ) When smiles the evening all serene, 
Preserve this bark,and hush the tempest’s By pure affection sweetly mov'd, 
_ breath ; : To wander o'er this lovely scene. M. 
But if Fate’s stern decree says, ‘One must 
die,’ <a 
O spare my son to avenge his mother’s TO A FEMALE FRIEND, 
death.” J. Connor. NI AY Life’s choicest blessings await my 
4 fair friend, 
Unpolluted by sickness or care! 
May sweet cheering Hope to the future 


pene eee 
SONNET, 
TO THOMAS CLARKSON, M.A. 











extend, 
LARKSON! if from those instruments And the prospect still brighter appear. 
divine, he Ti hall the t | 
Which round the throne eternal serapls And " Bong haat 
use, : May the mind remain firm and serene! 
A morta! were for once allow'd to choose, 7), pleasing remembrance past moments re- 
Aud judgmeut equal to the choice were trace, 
mine,---- —- — aes tion enliven the scene, C. I. 
Then should thy name in deathless numbers a 
sline,— . 
4 
> v ‘ ‘ 
PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 
EE 


THE PHILOSOPHICALSOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 

R. Letisum delivered a lecture on 

the Natural and Medicinal Histo- 
resof Tea. The lecturcr having given a 
description of the parts of fructfication, 
stated, that there is but one species of the 
tea plant, the difference of green and bo- 


hea tea depending upon the nature of the 
soil, the culture, and manner of drying 
the leaves. Sir John Thil, from obser- 
ving a different number of petals in ditle- 
rent corollas, described the green and 
bohea tea as different species, giving to 
the first nine, and to the latter only six 


tals. He conveyed this opinion to 
m 3X2 Linné, 
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Linné, who adopted the mistake, which 
his future experience corrected, as he in- 
formed Dr. L. by letter. 

The authors who have treated upon 
this subject amount to at least a hun- 
dred, many of whom never saw the tea- 
tree. As China and Japan are the only 
countries kuown to us where the tea- 
shrub is cultivated for use, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that it is indigenous to 
one of them, if not to both; and proba. 


‘bly the brackish ill-tasted water in many 


parts of those countries first led to its 
use asan infusion, Tea was first intro- 
duced into Europe by the Dutch East 
India Company, early in the sixteenth 
century, and a quantity of it was brought 
over from Holland, in 1666, by Lords Ar- 
lington and Ossory. 

According to Kempfer no particular 
gardens or fields are allotted for it, but 
at is cultivated round the borders of 
rice and corn fields without any regard 
to the soil; there are usually from six 
to twelve seeds in each vessel; they 
fre promiscuously put into a hole four or 
five inches deep, at certain distances 
from each other. The reason why so 
many seeds are put into one hole is, that 
they contain a great quantity of vil, which 
is apt to turn rancid, and then they will 
notgerminate, They then vegetate with- 
out further care. The leaves are not fit 
to be plucked before the third year’s 
growth, and in about seven years the 
shrub rises to a man’s height ; but as it is 
then but scantily provided with leaves, 
it is cut down to the stem, from which 
an exuberance of fresh shoots arise. The 
tea-tree deliyhts particularly in valleys, 
or on the declivities of hills, and upon 
the banks of rivers, where it enjoys a 
southern exposure to the sun; though it 
endures considerable variations of heat 
and cold, as it flourtshes in the northern 
clime of Pekin, as well as about Canton. 

The doctor then proceeded to describe 
the manner and the seasons of gathering 
the leaves, and the method of curing or 
preparing tea in Japan. Of the varie- 
ties of tea, Dr. L. observed of the green, 
the bing, imperial, or bloom tea; the hy- 
tiann, hi-kiong, or hayssuen, known to 
us by the name of hyson, so called after 
an East India merchant of that name, who 
first imported it into Europe; and the 
singlo or songlo, which name it receives 
from the place where it is cultivated. Of 
the bohea teas, the soochuan or sut- 
chong, by the Chinese called s-aaty-ang 
and sact-chaon, or sy-tyann; the caimho 
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or soumlo, called after the Name of the 
place where it is gathered ; the cons 
congo, or bong-fo; the pekao 2 

‘ ’ pecko or 
pekoe, and the common bohea called 
moji by the Chinese. oop 

The doctor mentioned other kinds of 
tea, which were rolled up in the form oj 
balls and threads. He said he had for 
merly infused all the sorts of green and 
bohea teas he could procure, and expand. 
ed the different leaves on paper, to com 
pare their respective size and texture, in. 
tending thereby to discover their age, 
Hie found the leaves of green tea as | 
as those of bohea, and nearly as fibrous; 
which led him to suspect that the differ 
ence did not so much depend upon the 
age as upon the other circumstances, 

The Asiatics give a flavour to tea by 
introducing among it the olea fragran, 
whose small flowers are frequently to be 
met with in teas exported from China, 
On the subject of drinking of tea, Dr. L. 
observed, that the Chinese and Japanese 
never use tea before it has been kept 
year, by which time its narcotic proper 
ties.are diminished. They drink it with. 
outsugaror milk. Having mentioned ta, 
rious methods of preserving the seeds far 
vegetation, the lecturer entered upon iis 
medical history. 

Tt is natural to conclude, that as tea 
was imported from a foreign country, and 
at no inconsiderable danger and expense, 
and the custom of drinking it almost un- 
versal, much attention would have been 
excited respecting its natural and medical 
history, as well as its commercial influ- 
ence; and indeed, as the learned presi. 
dent noticed, if saying much is a proof ot 
attention, much has certainly been said 
and written, and much to no purpose, on 
its medicinal properties; for although be 
has examined nearly a hundred aathors 
on the subject, he has acquired little in- 
formation; nor can it be expected, where 
vague hypotheses are substituted for “ 
periment, and theories for facts: thus 
claiming no fixed data, the enrages 
fallacious or indecisive. ‘This induce 
the doctor to institute experiments and 
establish principles, upon which reist 
might exercise judgment, and truth . ra 
date facts. From these experiments | 
sedative and relaxing effects of tea @p- 
pear greatly to depend upon yore most 
fragrant principle, which abounds 1 
in green tea, particularly that whi 

5 Se P “Thi fore 
most highly flavoured. This oehe CHP 
ther confirmed by the practice a i 
nese, who avoid using this plant been 
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been kept at least twelve months, as they 
find, when recent, it possesses a soporile- 
rous and intoxicating quality. 

The author deprecated the practice of 
taking tea very hot, and quoted, in sup- 
port of his opinion, a passage from Pros 
fessor Kalm’s Travelsinto North America, 
The doctor concluded by the fulluwing 
observations: ** From the result of the 
experiments we may clearly explain the 
causes of those different effects produced 
by tea-drinking, as well as upon what pre- 
dominant qualities of this exotic these 
efiects depend. Hence it will be in- 
ferred, that when the fine green teas are 
employed, whose sedative counterbalance 
their astringent qualities, and particularly 
in weak or delicate constitutions, debili- 
tating and injurious effects may succeed, 
as tremors, fluttering and agitation of spi- 
rits, pain of the stomach, and weakened 
digestion, with flatulence, head-ache, and 
various nervous affections ; and with such 
constitutions, this tea taken in the even- 
ing produces watching, aud the unhappy 
scusations which want of the refresh- 
ment of sleep naturally produces; and 
may it not also be suspected, that the 
incréased frequency of palsies aud apo- 
plexies may in some measure be attributed 
to the fragrant, odorous, and sedative in- 
fluence of this exotic?” 

‘‘Indeed, from the whole analysis of 
green and bohea teas, the sedative and 
exhilarating qualities of the former will 
be clearly comprehended, as well as the 
astringent qualities of both; although, 
from the Jarger proportion of tannin in 
the bohea, it will be less relaxing ; never- 
theless combining such a proportion of 
odour as to give it a grateful influence on 
the nervous system ; and thus, either sin- 
gle or mixed, they convey a pleasant and 
reviving sensation, as has been so often 
mentioned by travellers; and persons, 
alter fatigue of body, as well as exertion 
of mind, find in tea a grateful sedative 
and pleasing diluent.” 

_ Inthe following month Dr. Lettsom de- 
livered a lecture on Intemperate Drink- 
ing. 

On the origin of drinking healths, he 
related the manner of that of Rowena, 
the daughter or niece of Hengist, to Vor- 
tigern, king of the Britons.—** She came 
into the room where the king and his 
guests were sitting. Making a low obe- 
dience to him, she said, ‘ Be of good 
health, lord king!’ Then having drunk, 
the presented the cup, on her knees, to 
the king, who replied, ‘I drink your 
health,’ and drank also.” This is said 
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to be the origin of the practise of 
drinking healths; but the president 
observed, that it was certainly in use as 
early as the time of Homer, and from the 
account in Jambiichus, in the Eleusinian 
or Masonic ceremouies alsa, accompa. 
nied with Ithauons of wine to the inyetic 
number nine. 

After having shown that where a suc- 
cession of Various functions and amuses 
ments keeps the mind im continual occu. 
pation, the desire for strong drink 15 ree 
gulated in a great measure ty the cli- 
mate, and diminishes or increases accore 
ding to the variauou of the temperature; 
the lecturer proceeded to obsery e 
that in Europe, and other civilized ree 
gions, fermented liquors are principaily 
produced from sugar, grape, or grain, and 
the quantity of spirit made im this kings 
dom alone amounts to 80,0@0 tons, which 
produce a revenue of four millions ane 
ually, and destruction tu health, happi- 
ness, and morals. 

The accretion and matrition of the body 
is principally produced by the solids taken 
into the stomach. To divide, dilute, 
and assimilate these, Auids are requisite 
as inenstrua, and the thinner and purer 
they are the better they are adapted to 
these purposes; and heuce the lecturer 
concluded that water must appear the 
most prominent, agreeably to the poet of 
health. Next co simple water, cyder, 
beer, and those fluids which contain the 
least alcohol, may be ranged ; and wines, 
of cuurse, are imore safely admissible 
than spirns, either in their pure or diluted 
states: all these fermented liquors, how- 
ever, contain more or less alcohol, and 
in this proportion are they more or less 


safe or injurious. 
a  — 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, LONDON, 
Process for making Bread from Potatoes 
und Wheat Flour, as practued under 

the Direction of 4. B. Way, Esq. 
Sixteen puunds of potatoes were 
washed, and when pared weighed twelve 
pounds, After boiling they weighed 
thirteen pounds, and were then mixed, 
whilst warm, with twenty-s'x pounds of 
flour: the potatoes were bruised as fine 
as possible, and half a pound of yeast 
added. Four quarts of warm water were 
added to the mixture of potatoes, yeast, 
and flour, and the whole well kneaded 
together, and lett two hours to nse, and 
then weighed forty-six pounds and four 
ounces. The whole made six loaves and 
two cakes, which were baked at (wo se- 
parate Limes, in my iron oven, each ba. 
king 
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king taking two hours. The six loaves 
and two cakes, the day after being baked, 
weivhed forty pounds and twelve ounces, 

The oven is made of wrought iron on 
Count Rumford’s plan, to heat from a 
separate fire-place. The time, from the 
fire being lighted till the bread was baked 
at twice, was five hours, in which time 
six pounds of Walls-end coals, and three 


pour is of cinders were consumed, be- 
sides a sinall quantity of wood used 
merciy to hight the fire. 7 


Exprnses of Bread made from a Mixture of 
Fotatocs and Wheat Flour, and Compari- 
sons in Price with Wheaten Bread. 

March 10, 1812.—16 Ibs. of potatoes, 
pared and boiled, weighed 13 lbs. ; 4 Ibs. al- 
lowance for interest and loss on the stock 
bought m October 1811, say 25 per cent., 
makes, , & d, 


20 Ibs. of potatoes, at 6s. 6d per 
sack of 240 lbs. the actual price 





when bough’, October 1811. O 6% 
26 Ibs. of fine flour, at 51. per sack 
of 280 ibs. ; ‘  & 
Halt a pint of yeast ‘ ; 0 2 
6 Ibs. of coals, at Yl. 18s. 6d. 
per chaldron, of 2808l]bs. 0 1% 
5 lbs. of cinders, and wood for 
lighting fire . ‘ . . on 
10 3 
40 lbs. 12 oz. of bread at the 
above date, at Js. 4d. the quar- 
tern loaf, of 4 Ibs. 5 oz. 8 drams, 
would have been . ; 12 6 





Leavesasavingof . . . 2 38 





Ibs. 03.drams, 


26 lbs. of flour at the rate of 
80 loaves, of 4 lbs. 5 oz. 8 
drams each, to the sack of 
280 Ibs. would only have 
made ° ° ° . 

Gain in bread by 16 Ibs. of po- 
tatoes, is more than half a 
pound of bread for each 
poundofpotatoes .  . 


32 4 4 


8 7 12 





40 12 0 





The iron oven has been in use more 
than 15 years; it is 20 inches deep, 16 
inches wide, and 16 inches high; and has 
been recently fresh set to heat from a 
separate fire-place, which is 103 inches 
deep, 7} inches wide, and 7 inches high, 
the bars of the fire- place 14 inches from 
the bottom of the oven. 

Mr. Way’s bread had been sent from 
Bridport Harbour to the Society un the 
10th of March, 1812; and had been exa. 
muned and tasted at sundry times by 

vo 
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members of the Societ 

the 26th of March, 2 he ie 
part of the loaf had been eaten, W 
remained on the 26th had every ™ 
ance of bread made wholly from » 
flour well fermented, and well ¢ 
without being in the least nan 


Stale, though it had been baked om 


days. 

Process Sor making Artificial Stone for 
Chimney pieccs, as a substitute for 
Portland Stone. By Mr. Cuarzis 
WI son. 


Take two bushels of sharp drift sand, 
and one bushel of sifted slacked quick: 
lime, mix them up together with as little 
water as possible, and beat them wei 
up together for half an hour, every morn. 
ing for three or four successive days, but 
never wet them again after their first 
mixture. ‘To two gallons of water, con 
tained in a proper vessel, add one pint 
of single size, made warm, and mixed 
with the above liquor. Take about a 
Shovel-full of the first composition, make 
a hole in the middle of it, and put therein 
three quarters of a pint of the allum and 
size, to which add three or four pounds 
of coarse plaster of Paris; the wholes 
to be well beaten and mixed together 
rather stiff; put this mixture into the 
wooden moulds of your intended chim- 
ney-piece ; the sides, ends, and tops of 
which moulds are made of moveable 
pieces, previously oiled with the follow. 
ing mixture. 

Take one pint of the droppings of 
sweet oil, which costs about one slulling 
the pint, and add thereto one pint of 
clear lime-water, made from pouring 
boiling water on lumps of chalk-lime 1 
a close vessel, till fully saturated ; wheu 
the lime- water becomes clear, It 18 pr 
per to be added to the oil, as above 
mentioned; and on their being stirred 
together, they will form a thick oily m'™ 
ture, or emulsion, proper to apply ope 
the moulds. In forming the side, of 

jamb of a chimney-piece, the mould sar 
be first half filled with the sand-line = 
plaster composition, then ~~ wi 
wrapped round with a thin layer of 
and which wires are nearly the =e 
the piece to be moulded, are to a on 
in parallel lines, lengthwise, int - 
ture or composition in the mov * ith 
afterwards the mould is filled up *'. 
more of the composition, and 1 8" 
any superfluous quantity, - eal 
struck off with a piece of flat ald is © 
The lid or top part of the mou”, 








al 
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be then placed upon it, and the whole 
subjected to a strong pressure from 
weighted levers, or a screw press, The 
composition is to remain under this 
ressure for twenty or thirty minutes; 
the precise time necessary may be known, 
from examining a small specimen of the 
composition reserved purposely to de- 
termine the time it requires to harden 
and set firm, The sides of the mould 
are to be held together by iron clamps 


- 
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and wedges, The wires above mentioned 
answer a double purpose, by giving 
strength to the jambs, and retaming the 
whole mass together in case it should at 
any time be cracked by accident. 

The chimney-pieces made be made 
either plain or fluted, according to the 
mould; and when moulded, they are 
finished off by rubbing them over with 
allum water, and smoothing them with a 
trowel and a little wet plaster of Paris, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JUNE. 
*.* Communications of New Books are solicited. 


AGRICULTURE. 
F Nye peseraee: View of the Agriculture 
of Derbyshire; by John Farey, sen. 
Vol. I. @vo. 15s. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Observations on the Design for the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, as executed in 
the Year 1812, accompanied by Plans, Ele- 
vation, and Sections, of the same; engraved 
en 18 plates, by Benjamin Wyatt, F.S.A. 
architect. Royal 4to. 21. 15s. 

The Third Part of Wild’s Cathedrals. 
4to. 31. Ss. 

Civil Architecture of Vitruvius; with an 
Introduction, containing the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Architecture amongst the Greeks ; 
by Wm. Wiikins, M. A. F.A.S. Imp. 4to. 
Sl. Ss.-—roya! 4to. 61. 6s. 

A Narrative of the Building, and De- 
scription of the Construction, of the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse ; by John Smeaton, Civil 
Engineer, F.R.S. folio, 61. 6s. 

Architecture, Antiquities, and Landscape 
Scenery of Hindoostan ; by T. and W. Da- 
nell. Part TL. imp. 4to. Sl. 3s. 

Two Letters to a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, on the Subject of Gethic Ar- 
cuteetnre; by the Rev. J. Haggitt. Royal 
S¥O. 10s, 6d. 

ARTS, USEFUL. : 
A Cirele of the Mechanical Arts; by 
fiomas Martin, Civil Engineer. 4to. I. 
bIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Private and Public Life 
of Wm. Penn; by Thomas Clarkson, M.A. 
‘ Vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Life ot Luther, with an Account of 
the early Progress of the Reformation; by 
Alevander Bower. 8vo. 12s. 

Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century; by John Nichols, F.S.A. Vol. 
VU. (Index) delivered gratis to purchasers 
of the preceding volume. 

Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, inter- 
‘persed with original Documents ; by Alex- 
ander Stephens, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. il. 4s. 

CHEMISTRY. ; 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in a 


Course of Lectures for the Roard of Agri- 
culture; by Sir Humplry Davy, LL.D, 
F.R.S. 4to. vl. 2s. 

COMMERCE. 

Oriental Commerce, with a Geographi- 
cal Description of the East Indies, China, 
and Japan ; by Wm, Milburn, esq. @ vols, 
4to. 61. 6s. 

Book-keeping no Buzbear, or Double 
Entry Simplified; by Michael Power. royal 
8vo. 15s. 

EDUCATION. 

Letters on the Management and Econo- 
my of a School; by the Rev. Samuel Cat- 
low. 12mo, 2s. 6d, 

The Nature and Objects of Elocution ex. 
plained ; with Mr. B. H. Smart's Prospec- 
tus and Terms, 138. 

The Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, 
with English Notes for the Use of Schools ; 
by E. H. Barker, Trimty College, Cam- 
bridge. 6s. 

The English Vocabulary, designed as a 
Sequel to the Scholar’s Spelling Assistant ; 
by T. Carpenter, 12mo. 2s. 

“La Feuille des Gens du Monde; by Ma- 
dame de Genlis, 8vo. 128. 

A Visit to the London Museum; by 


John Rippingham. ¢ vols. 15mo. 5s. 


LAW. 

Opinions of different Authors apon the 
Punishment of Death; by Basil Montague, 
esq. Vol. Iff. 8vo. 12s. 

The Magistrate’s Manual, or Summary of 
the Duties and Powers of a Justice of the 
Peace; by W. Toone. 8vo. 128. 

MATHEMATICS. ' 

Bija Granita, or the Algebra of the Hin- 

dus; by E. Strachey. 4t0. 105s. 
MEDICINE. 
Tracts on the Gout, &c.; by T. Sutton, 


M.D. 8vo. 75. 
MISCELLANIES. , 
Vol. I. Part I. of the Eacyclopedia Brie 
tannica, or A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Miscellancous “en Fifth edi- 
tion, greatly improved. 15s. 
’ Catalo very Carious :n4 Rare 
A Catalogue of ver; 7 
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598 Patents lately Enrolled. 


Books, in uncomnnon fine condition, and the 
greater part in handsome bindings, now on 
Sale. 1s. : 

Remarks on Sir William Drummond's 
CEdipus Judaicus ; by George D’Oyly, B.D. 
Part IT. 8Svo. Gs. 

The Oxtord University Calendar for 1813. 
i2mo. 5s. 6d. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Philosophy of Nature, or the Tnflu- 
ence of Scenery on the Mind and Heart. 2 
vols. cr. Svo. 18s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Transactions of the Linnean Society 

of London, Vol. XI. Part IL. 4to. 1b. 1s. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY, 

The Principles and Practice of Naval 
and Military Courts Martial; by J. M‘Ar- 
thur, LL.D. Fourth edition, 2 vols. Svo. 
il, Is. 

NOVELS, 

Mount Erin; an Irish Tale: by Matilda 
Potter. 2 vo's. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Miser Married, a Novel ; by Catha- 
rine Hatton. 3 vols. 1¢mo. 15s. 

I Can't afford It, and other Tales. 2 vols, 
i2mo. 10s, 

The Wife, or Caroline Herbert ; by the 
late Author of the Exemplary Mother. 2 
vols. foolscap, 10s. 

PHILOLOGY. 
_ AGranmar of the Hindustani Language ; 
by J. Shakespear. 4to. 11, 1s. 
POETRY. 

The Nature of Things, a didascalic 
Poem, translated from the Latin of Titus 
Lucretius Carus, with Commentaries, and 
a Life of Epicurus; -by Thomas Busby, 
Mus. Doc. Caniab. 4% vols. royal 4to. 
51. 5s. 

Minstrelsy of Erin, or Poems, Lyrical, 
Pastoral, and Descriptive ; by M. W. Hart- 
stonge, esq. Foolscap, 7s. 6d. 

Collections from the Greek Anthology, 
and trom the Poets of Greece ; by the Rey. 
R. Bland. New edit. 8vo. 18s. 

The Stranger’s Visit, with other Minor 
Poems; by T. Mott. izmo. 6s. 

The Mourning Wreath, an elegiac Tribute 
to the Memory of the late Right Hon. Spen- 
cer Perceval. Svo. 10s, 6d. 

A New Translation (in Rhyme) of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, with the Latin Text; by l. 
Orger. Vol. I. 10s. 

POLITICS. 

A Short Account of the Representation 
of Scotland in the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Anticipation of Marginal 
Declaration of Government yn ty 
January, 1815, in the American Nating 
Intelligencer. 1s. 6d, 

fei THEOLOGY. 

1Ola Sacra ita exacte translata 

tim videatur quid refert una aoe 
Textis, quod nullus antea preestitit inter. 

pres, A.D.T. sumptibus autoris, et centny 

duntaxat. The first part, or Peantateuchy: 

1 vol. 12mo0. 12s. sewed. 

_ The Doctrine of New Jerusalem respert: 

ing the Lord. Translated from the Latig, 

Royal 12s.—demy 6s. 

Discourses on Universal Restitution; by 
John Prior Estlin, LL.D. 8vo.7s. * 

A Concise History of the Jews; by the 
Rev. J. Hewlett, B.D.  12mo. és, 

Sermons on various Important Subjects. 
by the Rev. Ralph Hariison. vo. 10s. 6d. 

Twenty-four additional Select Discourses 
by the Rev. Uriel Harwood, A.M, VolIL 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Course of Practical Sermons, express! 
adapted to be read in Families. vo. %. 

Christian Plea and liberal Apology for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 8vo. 
Ys. 6d, 

Visits of Mercy ; by the Rev. E. S, Eley. 
izmo. 4s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Holy Spirit; 
by the Rev. G. S. Faber, B.D.  8vo. 75. 

A Review of the Liturgy and Articles of 
the Church of England; by Mr, R. Litile- 
hale. vo. is. 6d. ' 

A Short and Familiar Exposition of the 
Collects of the Church of England. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Scripture Selections on the Attributes of 
the Divine Being. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

A Tenet of the Millennium, or of the 
First Resurrection to the Reign of Chist 
upon Earth for a‘Thousand Years; by E.L 
fuolscap, Ss. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Letters written in a Mahratta Camp, @ 
1209; by ‘Thomas Deur Broughton, ¢% 
4to. YI. 8s. . jens 

History of Voyages and Discoveries 2 
the South Sea, Part Il. sory — 
by Capt. J. Burney. royal 4t0."2!. = 

"The European ” inde, ee 
by C. Doyley, esq. with Pre 
tory, by Capt, “4 iliamson and F, W. 
don, esq. royal 410. 3b. oS 

Travels in the Morea, Albania, and “7 
Parts of the Ottoman Empire; by F. 
Pouqueville, M.D. 4to, 2l. 28 
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MR. BENJAMIN MERRIMAN CO0OMB’s, 


(FLEET-sTREET,) for a new Cooking 
Apparatus. 


Y & thi, we alluded in our last, as 
combining au open fire-place for 


roasting by, with other apps mm 
baking, bojling, steaming, i pert 
ventor claims to have been the PF 

who introduced, some twelve ee aer 
the improved kitchen range, Wg 
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ford checks, solid top, sloping bottom, 
witha front that would draw out. This 
he freely gave to the public, and many 
1! sands of them have been manuface 
tured, and are now In CommMOR use, ‘I he 
objects to be attained by Mr. Coombs 
present invention, séem to merit notice 
on Various accounts. 

The whole is usually made of metal, 

{ principally of cast-iron, The top 1S 
ay hor-zontal plate of One arrangement, 
adiitth "L how cver, openings for the in- 
troduction ofa boiler or boiiers, and ane 
other over the Greeplace (which is in the 
center); to the latter is fitted a sliding 
cover, to slide back when an open fire 
js wanted, or When fuel Is to be sup- 
plied. 

Ia drawinys attached to the specifi- 
cations, we have a front elevation of the 
several parts under the top-plate, with 
one of a new cinder-siffer. One end of 
the boiler is alwavs close to the fire, but 
itismade oblong, and placed backwards, 
to allow an enlargement of the fire-place 
when required, ‘his power of enlarging 
the fire-place is said to be new, and it is 
eceted by making the cheek, or part of 
it, last tua part ofthe front plate, which 
parc is moveable in a groove, so as to 
recede from the firey the front fire-bars 
being of sufiicrent lecgth to admit this 
behind the lower part of the cheek, and 
atiached ta it, as a horizontal piate of 
subcient size to cover that part of the 
bottom bars, aud prevent the access of 
cid air when these bars are not covered 
with the enlarged fire. 

The boiler is of a different form from 
common boilers: the front and back re- 
cece inward, each ata right angle a few 
mehes before they come dewn to the 
bottom, and then descend ata right an- 


hind and in front, for the heated current 
lo Pass by the one and return by the 
OLier; aud on the one side, next the fire, 
there is a prism or cylinder, which is to 
touch the oven. By this method, the 
hot current, from the fire, passes over 
Uie oven, under the boiler, by one bot- 
tom recess, and then round it, and re- 
turns by the other recess ander the 
fren, and thence into a flue: or it is 
Made to pass along one recess under the 
boiler, and return by the other, before 
Hisatiowed to reach the flue. Mr. C. 
Smectimes places a builer of the whole, 
Srgreater part of the width of the ap- 
Paratus next the moreabie cheek, and 
“ontury Mag. No, 242. 


gle tu the bottam, faving wrecess -be- 
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then the boiler recedes with the cheek ; 
and sometinies he divides his oven doot 
into two parts, so that what is on the 
upper shelf, or shelves, may he removed 
without opening the lower dvor, and 
vice versa. 

To the under surface of the top-plate 
are attached over the oven projections 
of iron, for the purpose of impeding the 
heat and making it act longer Upon the 
top-plate, than it does when allowed to 
pass directly onwards without interrup- 
tion, so that the pans, &c. placed on the 
top, may be heated with greater dispatch, 
The fire-place is so made, as to allow ofa 
diminution of fuel by raising the bottom 
bars, by means of a worm and screw. 

Such are the general principles of this 
cooking apparatus; in the specification 
we have several variations described for 
producing the same etfects by diferent 
means. Jts mode of working can be 
best understood by seeing it in action, 
which may be done at Mr, Turk’s, near 
St. Dunstan’s church, Fleet-street, who, 
we are told, is now the sole proprietor of 
Mr. Coomb’s apparatus. We are as- 
sured, hy the patentee, that a large din- 
ner may be dressed wit less than a peck 
ot conls: we much approve oF an open 
fire-place that admits of roasting, be- 
lieving that no contrivance of ovens or 
roasters, in enclosed iren, can dress meat 
so well as ‘by on open fire in the usual 
wav: we feel, however, an objection, 
which our duty co the public obliges as 
to notice. Servants, i ls notorious, are 
prejudiced in favour of large fires, and 
having the means, by Mr. Coonb’s m- 
vention, of enlarging tt, aimost at plea- 
sure, they, ninety-nine out of a bundred, 
will not fail to make use of the power 
entrusted to them, in defiance of advice 
and remonstranee, It does not remove 
the dificulty TO SAY, the winch that 
widens the range may be taken out of 
their hands; the same may be done with 
respect to other kitchen ranges, but it 
must be at the risque of having every 
hing spour. 
pairs be observéd, that to this aps 

aratus are attached two hot-closets, 
under the oven and boiler, and the con. 
struction of the cinder-sNter and fender 
is well contrived and ingenious: as feamer 
may also be attac head to the boiler, and 
the horizontal plate admits savcepanys al 
any size, and applied (o aay purposes, 
and that without even soning the oute 
sides by smoke cr sot 
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550 Literary and Philosophical Intelligence, 


MR. JOHN ROBERTS, (MACCLESFIELD). for 
a Method of concentrating, or reducing 
into a small compass, suck parts of 
Mult and Hops as are reguisite in 
making Ale, Beer, &¢. 

This method consists in evaporating a 
considerable portion of the water con. 
tained in the wort or liquor, produced 
from malt, in the ordinary process of 
brewing atter the hops have been boiled, 
digested, or infused therein, until the 
residue is reduced to, or nearly to the 
consistence of thin molasses, or toa state 
of solidity equal to that of the extract 
of liquorice, commonly called Spanish 
hquorice, or to any intermediate state 
ef cousistence; and which evaporation is 
performed by heating the liquor, and 
maintaining it at any degree, or different 
cegrees of heat, which will support the 
evaporation, not exceeding the boiling 
point. Mr, Roberts’ method of concene 
trating. or reducing into small compass 
such parts of mait ouly'as are requisite in 
making ale, beer, and porter, consists in 
evaporating a considerable portion of 
the water contained in the wort or liquor 
produced from malt, in the ordinary pro- 
ress of brewing, before any hops have 
been boiled, or infused therein, and be- 






] 
[Jul 1, 

fore any infusion of hops has been mn; be: 
therewith, until the residue is Rane BS 
such a state of consistence as 18 ahead ve 
described. The concentrated substa; hi 
may be preserved any considerable lenzty os 
of time; if liquid, in close Stopped bar bis 
rels or bottles; or if solid, by keering an 
the same dry. The method of using ie wt 
said concentrated substances, is by dis. - 
solving them in as much hot water 4 
may be requisite for producing ale, beer - 
&c. of the desired strength; and afer. ee 
wards treating the solution in the sane . 
manner as the liquor, from which the con 8 
centrated substances have been pr cl 


duced, would have been treated in the be 
ordinary process of brewing, 


Observation.—If this method is not : 
merely theoretical ; if it has heen applied . 
in practice, whether on the large, or L 
small scale, we could have wished that ny 


the inventor had stated the quantities 
used in producing the concentrated sub- d 
stance; and also the quantity of con. 
centrated substance necessary for each 











o 
gallon of beer of a given strength, com 5 
paring the beer made in his say \ 
with that usually produced by common c 
brewing. : 

( 
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Including Noiices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
*_* Authentic Conmunications for this Article will always be thankfully receied, 


| eer Be - + 


3 tae public attention has lately been 
drawn anew to tie long-agitated 
question Im regard to the author of 
Junxres, We have received some com- 
munications on the subject from various 
correspondents; but we have foreborne 
to intrade them on our readers, because 
we are ourselves the depositary of a fact 
which destroys many past speculations 
on the subject. We waited, therefore, 
til some candidate tor this literary 
honour should appear, whose preten- 
stuns coincided with our peculiar in- 
formation. It will be remembered that 
the laie Mr. Aton prepared, in 1805, 
an annotated edition of the Letters of Ju- 
hius ; in the preface to which he ascribed 
those justly admired compositions to 
Mr. Watter Boyp, Ile was per- 
suaded to undertake that edition by his 
publisher, Sir Richard Phillips, who 
gave Br. A. credit for his professed 
Knowledge of the author, and for as 
invch information on the entire subject 
of Junius, as was thea possessed by any 





living person. Mr. Almon’s work has . 
been long before,the public; his bype 

thesis has received due consideration; 

and it is now to be believed that be 

erred in his opinions, though they wer 
supported by much personal knowledge, 
Desirous of arriving at the troth, St 
Richard Phillips, while that edition was 
printing, sought opinions among the 
characters then surviving, whose names 

had been mixed with the writings 0 
Junius; and he addressed himself part 

cularly to the Duke of Graiton, te 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Horne 
Tooke, and Mr. Grattan. 
two friends of the Duke of Gralton, 
then in Suffolk, he was inf 

effect as follows: “ that his Grace m 
endeavoured to live down the calum 
of Junius, and to forget the name of 
the author; and that at the peri¢ f 
publication, offers were made ve 
legal evidence on which to ot “ 
author of a libel; but that, # see 
then treated the man with eoniell | 
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he should decline to disturb him, after so 
weat a lapse of time.” The Duke, not- 
withstanding the assertions of Junius, was 
agreat and virtuous man, and this answer 
deserves to be recorded as honourable to 
his memory. Sir Richard Phillips, on call. 
ing upon the Marquis of Lansdowne, to 
whom he was personally known, found 
him in a sick chamber, suffering under 
a general breaking up of his constitu. 
tion; but in his usual flow of spirits, 
anecdote, and conversation. On his 
mentioning Almon’s new edition of Ju- 
nius, and that the editor had fixed on 
Boyd as the author—the Marquis ex. 
claimed, * I thought Almon had known 
better—I gave him credit for more 
discernment— Lhe world will, however, 
not be deceived by him—for there 
is higher evidence than his opinion. 
Look at Boyd’s other writings. He 
never did write like Junius, and never 
could write Like Junius. Internal evi. 
dence destroys the‘ hypothesis of Al- 
mon.” Sir Richard Phillips then ob- 
served to the Marquis, that many per- 
sons had ascribed those letters to bis 
lordship; and that the world at large 
conceived that, at least, he was not une 
acquainted with the author. The Mar- 
gus smiled and said, ‘* No—no—I am 
not equal to Junius—I could not be 
the author;—but the grounds of se- 
crecy are now so far removed by death 
and changes of circumstances, that it is 
Unnecessary the author of Junius should 
much longer be unknown. The world 
are curious about him, and I could 
make a very interesting publication on 
the subject. I knew Junius--and I 
knew all about the writing and produc. 
tion of those letters. But look,” said 
he, “at my condition; £ don’t think I 
can live a week—my legs, my strength, tell 
me su; but the doctors, whu always flat- 
ter sick men, assure me I am in no im- 
mediate danger. They order me into the 
country, and I am going there. If I 
live over the summer, which however I 
don’t expect, I promise you a very tier. 
sting pamphlet about Junius. I will 
put my name to it; [ will set that ques- 
tion at rest for ever.”—Sir Richard Phil- 
lips looked with the deepest Concern on 
the swollen legs, and otfier symptoms of 
the threatening dissolution of one of the 
greatest meu of his time; and feeling 
tat he was in truth never likely to see 
the Marquis avam, and that his secret 
about Junius might be lost with him, 
turned the conversation to the various 
Persuus who had at ditlerent umes becn 
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named as Junius, and after mentioning 
five or Six names, whose pretensions the 
Marquis destroyed by very cogent reasone 
ing—his lordship closed the conversas 
tion, by stating “ that it was of no use to 
pursue the matter further at that time. 
I'l] tell you this for your guide generally,” 
said he, “ Junius has never yet been pubs 
liciy named.—None of the parties ever 
guessed at as Junius were the true Junius. 
Nobody has ever suspected him.—Lhacw 
him; and knew all about it—and I pledge 
myself, if these legs will permit me, to 
give you a pamphlet on the subject, as 
soon as [ feel myself equal to the labour,” 
—Sir Richard Phillips soon afterwards 
took his leave, and on or about that day 
week he was atilicted to read in the papers 
an account of the decease of that muni- 
ficeut and illustrious statesman, of whom 
Britain can scarcely ever expect to see 
the equal.* Horne Tooke was so vain and 
so eonceited, about his real and his sup- 
posed share in Junius, that he lost the 
balance of his mind whenever the subject 
was named; so that no information could 
be obtained from him. Mr. Grattan 
wrote a very candid denial of any know- 
ledge of the subject, in a letter which 
was printed in the preface to Almon’s 
edition. It seems therefore to be ascer- 
tained, on the indubitable testimony and 
credit of the Marquis of Lansdowne, that 
Junius was known to his lordship, and 
that in 1805 he had never been publicly 
named as the author, Here then are 
Tests by which to examine the pretensi- 
ons of claimants to this literary distinc- 
tion; and hence the silence of the Month. 
ly Magazine in regard to arguments con- 
nected with Messrs. Lee, Burke, Haiil- 
ton, Dunning, Chatham, Tooke, Sack. 
ville, &c. &c. &c. They had all been 
named at the time alluded to, and their 





* Ina few months after the decease of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir Richard 
Phillips stated the substance of the above 
conversation, in a letter to his son, Lord 
Henry Perry, the present worthy re- 
presentative of the honours and great ta- 
leats of his family; and enquired whether 
he knew to whom his father alluded? In 
reply, his lordship states, in a letter dated 
Killarney, October 9, 1805. S OF the au- 
thor of Junius I have heard nothing, bot 
the surmises which have been generally 
epread respecting Mr. Hamiiton, Mr. T. 
Burke, &c. It is not impossible my Father 
may have been acquainted with the fact, 
but perhaps he was under some obligation 
to seerecy, as he never made ary commu- 
nication to me upon the subject.” 
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burton. We mean Dr. Wimot, many culties arise, however, from the cin 
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several pretensions examined; therefore Turd, tutor to the king’s sons fe 
neither of them could have been the he left behind him, to be dipeat 
author. A person has, however, been Mrs. Seires, hundreds of letters a 
recently brought forward who combines Shelbaroe, Lord Rockingham, My Van. 
these two points, and relative to whom ning, Mr. Wilkes, Lord Georee Sack 
there appears also much coliateral testi ville, Mr. Burke, Dr. Johnson ‘be. he 
mony. Sir Richard Phillips never pub- &c. Tn short, it would cose “or 
lished the above conversation with the a space, if we were to go through ali le 
Marquis of Lansdowne till nows but re- evidence adduced by Mrs. Serres, oy 
centiy a cancidate has appeared, never this subjects and it would be to antic. 
before named, and one of whose chief pate an interesting work, announced jor 
retensions are his inumnacy with the speedy publication by her. Ta resard ty 
larquis of Lansdowne and Lord Ashe Dr. W.’s pretensions, considerable digi. 
vears Senior Fellow of Trmity College, cuimstance, that the dates of the loose 
Oxford; who died in 1807, at the Memoranda, are prior to the appearance 


‘great age of 36, having long been possess of Junius, which can only be accovutel 
‘sor of the valuable Rectory of Barton, for by their detention tn the hands of 


near Shipston, and cf Alcester, in Ware Lord S—~-——; by a considerable dit 
wickshire. I: happens, in regard to this ference between the hand-writing and 
claimant, that his niece, Mrs. Watnor the fac similes, though the remains of 
Serres, a lady known to Lord Ware Dr. W.’s common-place book exbibis 
wick, and many persons of high rank, is four apparently studied varieties of han! 
IN possession of the remains of acommon- on one page; and by the alledged fact, 
place book of Dr. W.’s, which is written that in 1771, &c. he resided as curate 
on paper of the same size and water- at Kenilworth, We cannot therefore 
mark es the Letters of Jusius in possese absolutely conclude that Dr, W. was 
sion of the Woodall family; that in this really the author; we think, how 
book are several memoranda about his ever, that no other claim has ede 
sending such a leer of J—s to Lord bited such strong and various probabi- 
S——ne on such a day, and in particular ities ; and until more direct and posite 
a scrap of one of Junius’s letters, with proofs are adduced, in regard to sowe 
slight variations; that she has an octavo other claimant, who, in like manor, 
Jeaf of paper, on which it is written'that unites the above tes/s, we shall be 
this size had been sent to W: for the edi- inclined to consider the late senior felov 
tion, and it is signed with the initial of Trinity college, as possessing higher pre 
C, with 1769 under it, which signature tensions to the distinction of being the a- 
was known only to the printer’s family, thor of Junius, than any person _ 
till the late publication; that according name has yet claimed public atrentio. 
to Mrs. Serres, Dr. W. possessed abound Before we conclude this narrative, which 
copy of Junius like that prepared by de- may be considered by some — 
sire of the author ;* that by her account ders as occupying the space wea r 
Dr. W. had a servant named Middicton, more important topics, we will ausers's 
and a friend of the name of Fretland; that within these few weeks, ee 
that Dr. W. was six feet two inches hich, ten pamphlet bas appeared, whic of 
nnd therefore such a man as Junius was cribes, with great plausibility of “Dr 
once recognized to be; that he was by ment, the Jetters of Junius to “e 
various accounts a superior scholar, a Francis, the translator of eae 
man of powerful energies of mind, of his son, Sir Philip Francts. poo ton ah 
sturdy independence, and a resolute we were at first startled hy ee if 
patriot; that he sometimes preached thesis, from its temerity; pen ‘able 
at St. James's, bad been tutor at col- true, Sir Philip Francis opap ny Sort 
lege to Lord North, was oceasionaily by a word, to disprove I; ae Anteyet 
Jomeiiated in the houses of Lords not be supposed that so much lave tou 
Arcicr, Plymouth, Sondes, and Win- expense would he hagarded, ota tere 
tertou 5 intimate in many great families, indubitable grounds. To pee pa 
auc particularly with Joho Wilkes, George fore, to render this articie 4s Si bifip 
Selwyn, Lord George Sackville, Bishop as possible, we addressed lea 
- ao ky Francis on the sabject, = y offen 
* Now in possession ef Ball Downman, Icast likely co render the eur’ 
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‘should have declined. 


" To the Editor of the 


1813.] 


epist'e, which we insert at length, in 
justice o Sir Philip and the public, 

Sir, > 

The great civility of your letter in- 
uces me to answer it, which, with re- 
ference merely to its subject matter, I 
Whether you will 
assist in giving currency to a silly, malig. 
nant fulsehood, is a question for your own 
Zo me it is a matter of per. 
I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
Monthly Magazine. P, Frawcrs. 
We have now, therefore, put our rea- 
ders in possession of various novel facts, 
inregard to this literary question, which 
many persons consider as highly inter- 
esting. For ourseives, we deem it also 
of some Importance, because we desire 
to see & mMouument erected to the me- 
inory Of so great a man, aMoOng our Nati- 
onal ornaments in Westminster Abbey ; 
in the hope that the just distinc: 
tions ~obestowed on his name and 
family, by a grateful people, might sti. 
muate other men, of equal gemius, in all 
periods of great public corruption, to 
pursue the same efficacious, though bload- 
ysscareer ef glory; baffling, by the subtle 
und irresistible magic of style and satire, 
the intricues of selfish and svcophant 
politicians; aud banishing into the shades 
Of trnominy, those unworthy statesinen 
and senators, who are too often willing to 
ASSist ip subverting the liberties of their 
country, 

The Gas-light Company, after being 
long baffled in their endeavours to bring 
ito practice the principle of producing 
light from carburetted hydrogen gas, in 
such quantities as should serve the 
various purposes of nocturnal iflumina- 
tion, have at length formed an extensive 
Pstablisument in Peter-street, West- 
munsters; which promises_an ample and 
svcedy reward of their perseverance. 
Fhis company has hitherto suffered the 
fate attending the early exertions of all 
beucfactors of mankind, How chime. 
rical was deemed the project of Sir 
Dusk Middleton to. supply London with 
water; and how heavy were the cala- 
ticies which he brought upon hunself, 
iv establishing a company, which is 
ow acknowledged to possess unrivalled 
whiy! VYhe sufferings of Columbus, 
Cie mortifications of Galileo, the igno- 
tiny which pursued the first practisers 
Of the art of printing, as well as‘an 
hundred other successful instances of 
tue developement of great discoveries, 
My aod cousclation to this new Coie 


discre/ton. 
fect indifference. 
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pany. Nor have these impediments 
characterised only the dark or carly 
anges; many persons of the present ge. 
Neration, well remembering the ridicule 
and scepticism which attended the firse 
announcements of the Atr-balloon, the 
Telegraph, and Vaccination, In like 
manner, a silly affectation of unbelef 
attaches to the learned as well as to 
the unlearned: in the instance of Gas 
lileo’s telescope, more than one grave 
professor of philosophy, in different 
royal institutions and universities, pubs 
lished treatises, in which they demon- 
strated, geometrically, the impossthility 
of the mventioen. Philosophers are 
however like ordinary men, when their 
pride or their conceit is aroused; and if 
mankind had depended on universities, 
and on knowledge deduced a priori, 
scarcely one of a thousand useful dis- 
coveries which now add grace to civi- 
lization, would have been known to the 
world. In the present case, we think 
that every object proposed by the Gas. 
light Company will be achieved in the 
mast ample manner. ‘The principie ts 
justified by the universal mode in which 
all light is produced; and as M is nat 
new to chemistry, it will rather be 
matter of wonder to future aves, that 
this method of producing hgnt tor doe 
mestic purposes, was HOt ah uninediate, 
rather than a remote consequence of the 
discoveries of Prtestlev, Cavendish, and 
Lavoisier. Tn teoth, all light known to 
man, probably the Solar light also, ts 
the mere effect of the combustion of the 
volatile gases, emitted from the class of 
substances called imflammable. The 
flaine of a common candle ts nothing 
more than the iynied gas, or volatile 
vapour, Ito which the tallow 1s Con- 
verted by the heat af the wick, very 
wick of every candie is theretore a fur- 
nace, generating by us comact: with 
the tallow a volatile gas, which as- 
sumes the appearance of flame from 
the contact of the heated wick and the 
accession of oxyged. lt appears too, 
by the experiments of Mr. leary, on 
the light gencrated by various mame 
mable substances, that the intensity 
of that produced by coal 1s CO Chas of 
oil or tallow, as 140 to 1361) What 
then do the Gas-light Company propese ? 
nothing more than to generate, by 
means of sufficient furnaces, and a reser. 
voic of sufticient capacity, desired quan- 
tities of the precise volatile gas, which 16 
the pabulum of all flame aud bght; and 


ne throu h pipes to ang 
then, by forcing. ti disired 
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desired distance, to exhibit it there at the 
mouths of the conducting tubes, so that 
it may be ignited for any desired pur- 
pose. ‘The only difference between this 
process and that of an ordinary candle, 
consists in having the furnace at the 
manufactory, instead of its being in the 
wick of the candle or Jamp; in having 
the inflammable material distilled at the 
manufactory, instead of its present ex- 
hibitions in oil, wax, or tallow; and 
then in transmitting the volatile gas to 
any required distance, and igniting it at 
the orifice of the conducting pipe in- 
stead of igniting it at the apex of the 
wick. Such is the resolution of the 
laudable objects of this company, af- 
forded by chemistry and philosophy; and 
to our common sense it appears that 
this method of producing light is more 
dignified, more elegant, more efficacious, 
as well as more economical, than any 
of the bungling methods hitherto in- 
vented by man, for securing himself 
against the absence of solar light: 
whether we refer to the sacred mysteries 


instituted by Promeetheus to preserve | 


that fire in the temples, which it was 
not known how to rekindle; to the 
wooden splinters and torches of our 
ancestors; or to the odoriferous wax 
lights, or Argand’s lamps, of our own 
luxurious times. It is insidiously as- 
serted, that the light generated from gas 
abstracted in this manner produces an 
obnoxious smell; but this, with reference 


to any improved state of the process, is 


untrue. Comparing the quantities of 
light produced, the proportion of un- 
consumed vapour, smoke, or gas, is 
many times less than the vapour from 
the purest candles, or most perfect 
lamps. The objections of ignorance, 
the quibbles of self-interest, and the 
conceits of the all-wise, with reference 
to any new applications of philosophy 
to the business of common life, are 
always unworthy of circumstantial refue 
tauon. The establishment in Peter 
street is on a scale which does credit 
to the spirit of the age: the great re- 
servoir 1s twenty-four feet square, and 
thirty-six feet high, formed of massy 
plates of iron, rivetted together; and all 
the other parts of the works are on the 
same gigantic dimensions. Besides af- 
fording the public the Juxury of elegant 
and superior Light, the proprietors pro- 
mise themseives yreat pecuniary profits 
from the superfluous products of Coke, 
Tar, and Ammonia. Their first public 
experiment in Lghting is fo be made in 
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the passages which surround and Jes) 
to the two houses of Parliament and 
will take place in a few weeks - 
ardently wish them the success, in al 
respects, which their prolonged EXErLigus 
so evidently merit, 

Since the appearance of the cases 9j 
Tusanity in our last, a publicespirited 
committee has formed itself fur the pure 
pose of investigating and reporting oy 
the pretensions of Messrs. Lucett and 
Delahoyde. It consists of the Dukes 
of Kent and Bedford, of Earl Fitzy). 
liam, Lord Milton, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr. Harness, Mr. Angerstein, Mr, Dent, 
and others, whose naines serve as q 
passport to public favour; and under 
their sanction a Subscription has been 
invited at the house of Child and Co, 
In introducing this subject to our readers 
in the Monthly Magazine, we in no wa; 
pledged ourselves for the novelty or 
importance of the alleged discovery; 
and indeed we viewed it as every me 
dical secret ought to be viewed, which 
is reserved from the public by interested 
motives, Lowever, in consequence of 
our notice, we have received some in- 
formation which we consider it our 
bounden duty to lay before our readers, 
It appears that, in 1811, Mr. Lucet 
applied to his professional adviser, Mr. 
Tarpy, an eminent surgeon of March- 
mont-street, Russel-square, to lend his 
sanction to an operation which he was 
about to perform on an insaae gentle 
man of the name of Morcan, formerly 
editor of the Dublin Correspondent. 
Mr. T. accordingly attended and assist- 
ed in several of Mr. L,’s operations on 
Mr. M. but without benefit to the latter, 
who still continues in the same state, 
At length he was surprised by a para 
graph in the Examiner newspaper, 
the 26th of January, 131%, announcing 
the cure of Mr. Morgan, with pa 
direct reference to himself as witnessing 
it, and assisting in its performance. 
This circumstance jed to some alterca- 
tion, and some letters passed Oe 
pianation, sufficient to prove ye doar 
Tardy is fully possessed of this alieds . 
discovery; which, however, he has neve 

: 2 he never 
treated as any secret, because . 
considered that process as any nove > 
which is co be found in Brookes, C oo 
Thomas, and most popular writers “ oa 
dicine. It is doubtless known wie 
practitioner, and seems likely t0 nl 
cent in al! cases, and efficacious 1 ~ 
It consists, according to the testimor? 


of Mr. T, simply of the old j ranging 
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plunging the hody of the patient into 
water as high as the chin, and then 
letting a stream of water fall three or 
four teet on the shaven crown of the 
head, the temperature and time being 
saried according to circumstances, Mr, 
T. is at this time trying the effect of the 
same process On a young man whom he 
has received fram the house at Hoxton, 
and, after three or four trials, there is, 
he conceives, a trifling abatement of 
the symptoms. Qur inquiries lead us 
to conclude generally, that the operation 
has been practised also, under particular 
circumstances, in most houses for the 
reception of insane persons in the 
empire; not as a specific in all cases, 
but as a means of aliaying violent symp- 
toms, and, sometimes, of accelerating 
a cure. 

We learn, with infinite satisfaction, 
that steam-boats have worked with suc. 
cess on Certain rivers in Scotland for a 
considerable time past, particularly on 
the Clyde and the Leven. One of 
these, called the Comet, built about two 
years ago at Port-Giasgow, is at present 
o1 a voyage to London. We are in- 
debted to an anonymous Correspondent 
at Glasgaw for this fact, and we shall 
feel obliged to him, or any other of our 
readers in that country, for further par- 
ticnlars of a circumstance creditable to 
fe Spirit Of Improvement im Scotland, 
and worthy of imitation among their ine 
dolent neighbours. 

Mr. Bakewett’s elementary work of 
Geulogy, expected to appear in a few 
dave, and of which we have obtained an 
early copy, contains the clearest general 
account of the Geology of England that 
has yet been preseuted to the public, 
According to this luminous view of the 


subject, the -whole-suiface—of England. 


“onsists of a great alpine district in the 
West, comprizing Wales, Cumberland, 
and Cornwalimof a great middle district, 
cumprizing coal strata, and the beds 
o secondary rocks; and a great low 
dutrict, comprizing all the eastern coun- 
tes, from Scarborough to Dorsetshire, 
and consisting of chalk, calcareous sande 
stone, and earthy lime-stone, termi- 
nated by a subterraneous forest in the 
German ocean. The whole is illustrated 
by a very perspicuous map, aud orher 
svonred plates. No study can be more 
Oportant to man, and no one is more in- 
ecresting, than that of Geology-—and al- 
‘hough it is the last science that has been 
‘}Sematcally pursued, yet the progress 
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in it has been hig! ly gratifying, and it 
promises the most splendid results, * 

We have several reasons for believing, 
that as the people of England are now 
beginning to see with their own eyes, and 
to think by means of their own undere 
standings, that certain of the London 
Newspapers which raised, and have per 
severingly fanned the flames that foe 
twenty years have consumed Europe, 
and destroyed millions of victims, begin 
very rapidly to lose their influence, and 
actually to decline in their circulation? 
This fact affurds us the hope, that better 
times are approaching; for if the people 
would no longer yield their judgments to 
those fire-brands, and cease to view 
public events through those distorting 
political telescopes, there could be but 
one opinion in a few weeks, on the mo- 
mentous question of war and peace, 

The question between the London 
Booksellers and the Universities is not 
yet settled. Ina publication by one of 
the former, a hope is expressed that the 
legislature may confirm that construction 
of the Act of Anne, which a practice of 
104 years, and two intermediate acts, 
had constituted the law of the country. 
A plan of improvement on tie pres 
sent mode of entry is suggested, viz. that 
the title of every book and pamphlet of 
every description should be entered i 
the register of the Stationers’ Company ; 
aud that at the time of making such 
entry, one copy should be deposited with 
the wareliouse keeper. Also, that of such 
books so entered and delivered, all that 
relate to Divinity, Ecclesiastical History, 
&e. should be sent to the Library of 
Sion College; to Law in every depart- 
ment, to the Library of Lincolu’s [nn, 
or the Temple; to Medicine, Surgery, 
Botany, Mineralogy, and the various 
branches of Natural History and Philo- 
sophiy, to the Library of the College of 
Piiysicians; and all that do not come 
under any of these descriptions, to the 
British Museom. It appears that the 
libraries which are erttitled to claim 
copies of new works at Stationers Hall, 
under the Act of Anne, are nine: 

4. The King’s Library, since transferred 
to the British Museum :—of this after- 


ards. aie 
we. The Library of the University of 
Oxford, commonly called the Bodleian. 

3. Tue Library of the University 


Cambridge. ee 
4, 5, 6,7. The Libraries of the Univer- 


sities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. An- 
-aud Aberdees. 
drew3, 20 5 The 
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8. The Library of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates of Edinburgh. 

Qo, Sion College, in Lon- 
don, (or the Library of the London 
Clergy.) 

And by the Act of 41 Geo. IIT. there 
were added to these nine, 

10. The Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

11. The Library of the Society of the 
King’s Inns, Dablin.* 

‘hie two English Universities have also 
the following privileges: 

t. The copyright in ali works bequeathed 
to, or acquired by theim, is vested in them 
wn perpetuily, so iong as the works are 
printed at their own presses, 

2. ‘Khey have (ia common with the 
King’s printers in England, Scotland, and 
fieiand,) the exclusive privilege of print- 
lug Bibles and Prayer Books; aad an 
exemption from the duty on paper used 
fur them. 

3. They have the same privilege (in 
common with the King’s printer in Eng- 
land) of printing the statutes of the realm. 

4. ‘hey have an exemption from the 
duty on paper used for books for the pur- 
poses of classical instruction, aud all works 
mi the jearned languages, printed at their 

Messcs, 

5. They have S500) per anunm paid to 
each of them by the nation, for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to assist pour scho- 
fars and fellows in printing their works.— 
See the arlicle signed Common Sznse, at 
page 500 of this Neinber. 

The four Universities of Scotland, and 
Trinity College, Dublin, have the same 
advantage as to the perpetuity of their 
copynghts, which the English Univer- 
sities have. The printing of Bibles and 
Prayer Books, in both these kingdoms, 
is claimed exclusively as the right of the 
King’s printer. They have also an ex- 








* The law in Prance far securing copy- 
right is as follows:— Tout citoyen qui 
mettra au jour un ouvrege, soit de 
littcrature ou de gracures, dans quelque 
genre que ce soit, sera obligé den dé. 
rece deur erempliares ale Bibhothégue 

vauionale, ou au Cabinet des Estampes 
de la République, dont il recevra un 
rocu signé parle Bibliothécaire; rpautr 
DE QUOT WU ne pourra étre admis en 
justice pour la poursuite des contrefiuce 
feurs.”—Changing teo into eleven, and 
Substituting the recu for the entry at 
Sutioners’ Hall, the meaning is preciscly 
the same as our law for the same pure 
pose; but there is a prodigious differ. 
ence between giving two copies and 
G.cven copies, 

i 
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emption from the duty on 
works of classical instruc 
the learned | languages, Printed at ther 
presses. The Scotch Universities never 
appear to have made use of this priv. 
lege in the manner that Oxford an 
Cambridge have done; but, by namin 
some individual printer to the Universit, 
they have COmMMUTACa Le d to him the ~ 
Vantage derived from it, 

Di. Joun Muovie, of Bath, member 
Of several literary societies, has Gnished 
for publication a werk on which he has 
been several years engaged, on the Mo. 
dern Geography of Asia. Ic is to cuss 
tain a fall and authentic description of 
the Einpires, Kingdoms, States and Co. 
lonies ; with the Oceans, Seas, and Isles, 
of this great division of the Globe; in. 
cluding the most recent discoveries and 
political alterations, Also a general io. 
troduction, illustrative of the physical 
geography, and present moral and poli. 
ticai state of Asia. The whole to form 
two volumes, quarto, with an atlas—Ao 
original work of geography is a literary 
phenomenen, and Asia particularly tic 
rits that attention in Great Biitain, which 
Dr. M. has bestowed upon it. 

An important work relative to modern 
Greece, is auncunced by a gentleman 
who has been employed by government 
upon several missions into that country, 
entitled, * Researches in Greece.” Tie 
fiyst part will be confined to inguies 
into the-language of the modern Grecks, 
and the state of their literature and edu- 
cation, with some short notices of tie 
diatects spoken within the limits 0! 
Greece, viz. the Albanian, Wallachim, 
and Bulgarian. It 1s intended as 
in imtroduction ta further researchis 
made by the author during his residence 
in Greece, into the geography, auitle 
quities, and present state of the counts, 

Some interesting and affecting pa 
ticulars relative to the arrival and seaure 
of Generan Mrrawnpa, with hus wie 
Staff, in South America, are prepar's 
for the press, and speedily will be pee 
lished. 

Proposals have been issued for as 
lishing by subscription, a Hewes 
English Dictionary; conutamng ps 
the [lebrew and Chaldee words wet 
the Old Testament. The derivaiit™ 

‘ ‘ 9 “. tive routs 
will be referred to their respec” h let- 
the pronunciation given im Eng rnd 
ters. 2. There wiil also bea we th 
part, containing principal “e hs core 
English language, with those The hile 
respond to them in Hebiews 406"), 


Paper, on all 
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by Josepa Samuet C. F. Frey, author 
of a Hebrew grammar in the Finglish 


language, and editor of Vander Hooght’s 


Hebrew Bible. 
We are concerned to hear of the ope- 
ration of anew duty of 50 per cent. on 
the importation of foreign books, amounte 
ing in many instances to a prohibition. 

A Historical View of the Philippine 
Islands, translated from the Spanish of 
Martinez de Zuniga, by Mr, Join Mavor, 
jon. merchant, will shortly appear in two 
octavo volumes, with appropriate maps. 

A Collection of Curious and Interest. 
ing Letters, translated from the Originals 
in the Bodleian Library, with Biographi- 
cal and Literary Illustrations, is prepa- 
ring, in two volumes, 8vo. 

Dr. Ropert Watt, of Glasgow, has 
a work in the press on the Llistory, Na- 
ture, and Treatment of Chincough, illus- 
trated by a variety of Cases and Dissec. 
tions; to which will be subjoined, an in- 
guiry into the relative mortality-of the 
principal diseases of children, in Glasgow, 
during the last thirty years, and the 
number who have died at various periods 
under ten years of age. 

Dr. Montvucct is persevering in his 
engagements in Prussia, notwithstanding 
the war, and expects to complete his 
Chinese Dictionary in the summer. of 
1815. He has engraved 24,000 charac- 
ters, and proceeded as far as letter K, in 
the course of five years. 

Uniform Editions are announced of the 
Speeches of the late Edmund Burke and 
Charles James Fox. 

Mr, Joun Britton announces An 
Historical and Architectural Essay, rela- 
ting to Redeliff Church, Bristol; illustrated 

y engravings, 

At Glasgow, there are at this time 
about 1200 students, 700 toguti, and 
500 non togati, 

A new edition of the Guide to all the 
Watering Places, with a new set of plates, 
8 announced for 1813. 

In the press, and will be published in 
July, Jane De Dunstanville, or Charac- 
ters as they Are, by [sapecta Kecty, 
author of Madeline Abbey. 

A work, on the comparative merit of 
leaden and iron bullets for the use of the 
army, is announced hy Capt. FarRMAN. 
_ Mr. Betrour intends to publish, early 
m the next month, au edition of Ray’s 
Coll ction of English Proverbs. 

Speedily will be published, Memoirs 
on European and Asiatic Turkey, from 
the Manuscript Journals of Modern Trae 
Montury Mac. No, 242, 
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vellers in those Covatries, edited by Ro- 
bert Walpole, A.M. 

The Mirror for Magistrates, wherein 

a be seen, by Fxamples passed in this 
Realm, with how grievous Plagues Vices 
are punished in great Princes and Magis 
trates, and how frail and unstable world. 
ly Prosperity is found where Fortune 
seemeth most highly to favour, by Jobn 
Higgins, is reprinting from the edition of 
1587. 
__ Proposals have been issued for publishe 
ing by subscription, in twa 4to. volumes, 
the Histery and Antiquities of Great 
Yarmouth, in Norfolk, by Ropert Cory, 
Jun, esq. F.S.A, 

An Epicure’s Directory; or, Calendar 
of Good Living, on the plan of a small 
volume published annually at Paris, is 
announced in London, 

The Rev. Dr. Cox, master of Gains. 
borough school, has a poem in the press, 
entitled, the Wanderings of Woe. 

A course of critical and practical Lecs 
tures on the Apocalyptical Eptstles to 
the Seven Churches of Asia, Revelations, 
Chap. 1i. and ii, are announced, by Sa- 
MUEL KrITTLE, minister of the gospel. 

Mr. Jons Pratrs is printing Reficce 
tions on Materialism, [mmaterialism, aa 
[utermediate State, the Sleep of tha 
Soul, the Resurrection of the Body, and 
a Future Life. 

In the press, a Tour in Teesdale, in- 
cluding Rokeby and its Environs, 

During the course of the summer qill 
be published, a proposed refutation of 
Mr. D’Oycey’s Remarks on Sit W, 
Drummond’s (Edipus Judaicus. 

The second volume of Mr. Orcer’s 
elegant translation of Ovid into English 
rhyme, will complete the work, and 
will be ready for publication in the 
course of the present year. 

Masor Stewart's History of Bengal, 
from the first Mohammedan Iuvasion, 
until the virtual Conquest of that Coun- 
try by the English, A.D. 1757, in 4to. 
will appear in the course of the present 
month, | 

A new History of Windsor and its 
Neighbourhood is announced, to he 
printed on imperial quarto, and accome 
panied by many valuab'e and elegan§ 

gravings. 
yn + “ Kirwanian Society of Dublin, 
a Paper ‘on the question whether alcoe 
hol be a product of fermentation or of 
distillation,” has been read by M. Dono- 
van, esq. in which the author concludes, 


that alcohol is a product of fermentation, 
$Z thas 
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that it exists ready formed and perfect in 
fermented liquors, and that it exists in 
them in a state of very loose combination 
with water and vevetable matter, 

The late numbers of that invaluable 
work, the Medical and Physical Journal, 
contain several cases, by Dr. KinGrake 
and others, of the triumph of medicine 
over hydrophobia. Bleeding, vomiting, 
and purging, are considered as the spe- 
cifics by which the cure is effected. 

Queen Exizabern’s navy consisted 
only of 33 ships, of one hundred tons and 
upwards, One of 1000 tons; 3 of 900; 
2 of 800; 3 of 600; Gof 500; and the 
others smaller. Our modern navy con- 
sists of 1000 ships, half of them larger 
than her largest; and query, will the 
se times rival in glory those of 

slizabeth? 

In 1663, only twelve Jews kept houses 
in London. 

FRANCE. 

Caprain Attcume, of Paris, has 

contrived a plan of modelling or casting 


cities 1n miniature, and has 
delled, or made a cast of, Pon oe 
scale of an inch to two hundred yards, 

A Parisian apothecary Proposes to 
check infection, by mixing the OXypenated 
muriatic acid with water, and then de 
licately watering, or sprinkling, the sick 
apartments with it. The evaporation 
diffuses the acid gas. 

Some French engineers propose t, 
blow up masses of loose earth, whey 
hardened, during frosts, by means of 
gunpowder, as an expeditious mode of 
making canals, &c. 

In regard to religion, the Imperial 4\. 
manac of France, for 1813, recognizes 
in the first section, the catholic and aij 
its ministers; in the second section, the 
Lutheran protestants and all their mi. 
nisters, consistories, &c. with the Calvi. 
nist protestants, their pastors, presidents, 
&c. ; and in the third section, the Jens, 
their consistory and six synagogues, 
rabbins, &c. 
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With occasional Notices of important Judicial Decisions. 
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AP. CXXXIV. “An Act for the 
better regulation of the butter trade 
in [reland.”—18th July, 1812. 

This Act recites the several statutes of 
the 10 W. iii. c. 2. 6 An, c. 11. 2 Geo, i. 
c. 16. 4 Geo. i. c. 12. 10 Geo. i. c. 9. 
12 Geo. 1. ¢. 5. 21 Geo. ii. c. 7. 5 Geo. iii. 
c. 15. 19 and 20 Geo, iii. ¢. 36. 31 Geo. iii. 
c. 24. 46 Geo. ili. ¢. 59. and repeals the 
same as to butter and butter casks. It 
then procecds to appoint certain officers 
tor the weighing of butter in Lreland, and 
for the purpose of ascertaining the weight 
ef packages. 

Cap. C/XXXV. “An Act for advan- 
cing two millions five hundred thou- 
sand pounds to the East India Com- 
pany, to enable them to discharge part 
of the Indian debt.” —18th July, 1812. 

Cap. CAXXVI. “ An Act to enable 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to re- 
gulate the price of Coals to be bought 
for the benefit of the poor of the City 
of Dublin.” —18th July, 1812. 

This Act recites the Irish Act, 1 Geo. iii. 
and whereas a yard was appointed for the 
purchase of coals for the poor, when they 
were at 168. per ton, and they have been 
above that price constantly ; the director 
of the coal-yards is now to buy coals at 


such prices as shall be approved of by the 


Lord Lieutenant, for the purpose of storing 
them to be resold to the poor in winter, 


Cap. CXXXVII. “An Act for e- 
tending the time for the payment of 
certain sums of money, advanced by 
way of loan, under an Act passed in 
the last Session of Parliament, for ena- 
bling his Majesty to direct the issue o! 
Exchequer Bills to ‘a limited amount, 
tor the purposes and in the manner 
therein mentioned.”—20th July, 181% 

This is one of the revenue oF 
Acts. 


Cap. CXXXVIIL “An Act for the 
further prevention of the counterfeiting 
of Silver Tokens issued by the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, 
called Dollars, and of Silver Pieces 
issued and circulated by the said Go- 
vernor and Company, called Hs ar 
and for the further prevention of 90 
practised by the imitation of the pean 
or Bills of the said Governor and Uo . 

any.”—20th July, 1812. 

‘ me rata for counterfeiting Baok Ty 
kens, transportation for fourtecn years; “a 


the like for putting off such 


tokens.—Persons guilty of rr be 
discovering other offender, of cw 
' 


liable to prosecution.— Certil 
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yiction in any other county sufficient proof. 
—Punishment of persons engraving any 
plate, &c. the impression taken from 
which shall resemble Bank of England 
Notes, or uttering any paper resembling 
such Notes, fourteen years transportation. 
—Act not to apply to paper herein de- 
scribed. 

Cap. CXXXIX. “ An Act for grant- 
ing to his Majesty certain Duties on 
Sione Bottles made in or imported into 
Great Britain,” —22d July, 1812. 

The following duties shall be levied on 
stone bottles, viz. for every hundred 
weight of stone bottles not exceeding two 
quarts measure made in Ireland, and im- 
ported from thence into Great Britain, 
a countervailing duty of excise of two 
shillings and sixpence.—For every hun- 
dred weight of stone bottles not exceeding 
two quarts measure, imported from any 
other place beyond the seas, an excise 
duty of two shillings and sixpence.—And 
for every hundred weight of stone bottles 
not exceeding two quarts measure, made 
in Great Britain, two shillings and six- 
pence.—-Daties to be for a greater or less 
quantity than a hundred weight.—Import- 
ers of stone bottles to make entry within 
a limited time.—Makers of stone bottles 
to make entry of their premises, &c. and 
to be placed under the superintendauce of 
the Excise, 

Cap CXL. “An Act to permit the 
exportation of certain articles to the 
Isle of Man from Great Britain.”— 
29d July, 1812. 

Wine, &c. may be exported to the Isle 
of Man by persons having licence, in 
British-built ships of not less than fifty 
tons, upon certain regulations. 


Cap. CXLI, “An Act to regulate 
the manner of licensing Boats by the 
Commissioners of the Customs, and the 
delivering up of licences in cases of 


loss or capture of vessels licensed; and 


for enabling the Commissioners of the 
Customs to purchase certain boats ata 
valuation."—22d July, 1812. 

This Act recites the statutes 8 Geo. i. 
€. 15..19 Geo. iii, c. 69. 47 Geo. iii. c. 66. 
and enacts that beats, with more than 
four oars, found within the limits herein 
Hentioned, unless the owners shall have 
obtained licence, shall be forfeited.—Net 
to extend to any boat, wherry, pinwace, 
barge, or galley, belonging to his Majesty, 
or any of the Royal Family, or in the 
“ervice of Government, or in the employ- 
ment of the Cnstoms or Excise, or to any 

ng boat, yawl, pinnace, or other boat 

elonging to any square-rigged ship or 
ressel employed in the merchants’ ser- 
vice, or to any other merchant ship or 
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vessel exceeding the burthen of 150 tons, 
not otherwise requiing a licence for the 
use thereof, or to any boat employed in 
the whale fisheries, or to any lite hoat 
or tow boat used in the towing ships of 
vessels belonging to licensed pilots within 
the port and jurisdiction of the city of 
Bristol; or to any boat, wherry, pinnace, 
barge or galley, employed solely im rivers 
or inland navigation.— Licences not to be 
granted for boats constracted to row with 
more than six oars.— Penalty, the crew to 
be impressed, and the owner to pay 51, 
and not exceeding 201. per man.—-Tow 
boats at Bristol, life boat, sand boats of the 
East India Company, &c. not affected.— 
Licence to be delivered up or accounted 
for after uny licensed boat is lost, broken 
up, or otherwise disposed of.-— Boats with 
more than six oars, licensed previous to 
the passing of this Act, may be purchased 
by the Commissioners of Customs.—Boats 
so purchased may be employed in the 
service of the revenue, or broken up.— 
Boats constructed for rowing or sailing, 
of the length of thirty feet or upwards, 
&c. found within certain limits, shall be 
forfeited. 


Cap. CXLIT. “An Act to permit 
the removal of goods from one bonding 
warehouse to another in the same port.” 
—22d July, 1812. 


Cap. CXLII. “An Act for amend 
ing and reducing into one Act, the pro- 
visions contained in any laws now in 
force, imposing the penalty of death 
for any act done in breach of or in 
resistance to any part of the laws for 
collecting his Majesty’s revenue in 
Great Britain."—23d July, 1812. 


This Act reduces under one head, se- 
veral otfeuces against revenue laws: As, 
offences of persons employed by the Post 
Office. —Offences against the Post Office. 
—Offences of persons assisting others em- 
ployed by the Post Othce, how to be 
punished.-——Of persons forging against the 
Alienation Office.—Forging certificates tor 
the redemption or sale of the land tax.— 
Forging stamps on paper, &c.— Forging 
stamps on wrought plate of gold or silver, 
&c.—Making frames used in the making 
of paper, with the word Excise Office.— 
Forging debentures for return of money 
from duties of Customs or Kxcise.—As- 
sisting with arms in the illegal exportation 
of wool or other goods, or in opposing the 
revenue laws, xc.— Proceedings in cases of 
shooting or W ounding, &¢. 


Cap. CXLIV. “ An Act to suspend 
and finally vacate the seats of Members 
of the House of Commons, who shall 
become bankrupts, and who shall not 
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pay their debts in full within a limited 
time.” —23d July, 1812. 

By this Act, whenever a commission of 
bankruptcy shall issue against any person 
being a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and he shall be found a bankrupt 
under the same, he shall be, during twelve 
calendar months from the time of issuing 
thereof, utterly incapable of sitting in the 
House, unless within the said period such 
commission shall be superseded, or unless 
within the same period, the creditors of 
such Member of the House of Commons 
proving their debts under the commission 
of bankruptcy, shall be paid or satisfied 
to the full amount of their debts under 
the said commission: provided always, 
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[July , 
that such of the debts, if 
disputed by such bankrupt, i son An 
within the time aforesaid, enter into a 
bond or bonds, in such sum OF sums, wie 
two sufficient sureties to be approved by 
the commissioners under the said com 
mission of bankruptcy, or the major part 
of them, to pay such sum or sams of 
money as shall be recovered in any 
action, suit, or other proceeding in law ¢: 
equity, concerning such debt or debt 
together with such costs as shall be given 
in the same, shall be considered for the 
purposes of this Act as paid or satisfied — 
And the Speaker to issue his writ for the 
election of another Member, 
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Three Sonatas for the Piano foric, with Cha- 
racteristic Airs; and ViolinAccompuniment, 
ad Libitum ; composed by D. Steibelt. 8s. 

HESE sonatas are written in a style 
which cannot fail to be recognized 
as that of Mr. Steibelt, by all who are ac- 
quainted with the characteristic marks of 
hisgenius. A brillioncy of fancy, with ease 
of delivery, a consistency and order with- 
out the stiffuess of rigidity, and the full 
exercise of judginent without lessening 
the fervour of sentiment and feeling, are 
the constantly accompanying traits of 
this composer’s productions, and are as 
conspicuous in this present work as in any 
former of his publications. Those who 
are considerably advanced in practice 
will derive from it much elegant gratifica- 
tion; and the tyro will experience from it 
both pleasure and profit. 

* La Bella Regina,” a Pustorale for the Pia- 
no-forte ; composed and dedicated io Miss 
nog agg Hebron, by Augustus Voight. 
1s. 6d. 


We have frequently had occasion to 
speak favourably of Mr. Voight’s piano- 
forte productions, and are pleased at be- 
ing sanctioned by the present publication 
in continuing the language of approbation, 
Many of the passages in ¢* La Bella Regi- 
na” areas original as pleasing; and the 
close and natural connection of the ideas 
places the judgement of the composer in 
an advantageous point of view. 

A favourite Scotch Air; arranged, with Va- 
riations for the Piano forte, by F. Fio- 
rillo. 2s, 

_ The variations which Mr. Fiorillo has 
given to this air are ingenious and taste- 
ful. The merit of originality is out of the 
question in a task of this description ; it 
as therefore no great boon to allow that, 


as far as the required talent goes, Mr, 
Fior:llo has acquitted himself respectably; 
and that the juvenile practitioner will 
find it a pleasing and improving exercise. 


“ Louden Vale,” a much admired Scottish 
Air; arranged, with Variations, for the Pi 
no-forte, by Mr, Ross, of Aberdeen. %. 
I: has been long known to the readers 

of the Monthly Magazine, that Mr, Ross 
is among our favourite composers. The 
present composition is worthy of the sta 
tion in which our judgment has always 
placed him. The general cast of the discur 
sive passages proves the composer's just 
and thorough feeling of the beauties of 
his original, and distinctively combines 
the evidences of taste with those of te 
lent and science. 

“ The Fulls of Niagara,” a lrilliant Quck 
Step, in the Turkish style, for the Piano 
forte. 1s. 6d. 
This trifle will attract the favourable 

attention of the lovers of light and 

pleasant efforts, Its general style 18 

of that easy description proper to exe 

cises intended for the use of young ve 
titioners, and, while it promotes the faci 
lity of execution, must contribute (0 ” 
gratitication of the young and improving 
ear. 

National Melodies (Number Eleven), 
sisting of the most admired Airs of ond 

land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales j jut 
ranged as Rondos, or “ ¢ artatvons 
the Piano-forte. 28 64. ' 
The nen number of this veg 

under the conduct of Mr. Latoufy 

has furnished the introductory his fi. 
and selected, for the exercise ol Tt 
gressive taste, a favourite Scotch tes eel 

Variations, if not of the first order lent, 
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lence, are appropriate ; and, if they do 

not display any distinguished traits of ima. 

gination, are lively, consistent, and inge- 
niously arranged. 

“Te Chardonneret,” a favourite Air and 

Rondo ; composed by J. Gildon, 

¢ Le Chardonneret” is a pleasing little 
air, and calculated to improve the juve- 
nile singer. The bass is, for the most 
part, in the arpeggio style, and the pas- 
sages of the melody are favourably dis- 
posed for the hand of the early practi- 
tioner. 

National Melodics, consisting of the most 
admired Airs of England, Ireland, Scot 
land, and Wales; arranged as Rondos, or 
with Variations for the Piano-forte, and an 
introductory movement to each ; composed 
by the most eminent masters. 9s. 6d. 
The present number of this useful 

and pleasing work has been preparcd 

by Mr. Haigh. His introductory move- 
ment is founded on Mr. Shield’s ‘‘ When 

William at Eve,” in Rosina, It is florid, 

fanciful, and appropriate; and the dis- 

cursive matter, added to the air, is highly 
creditable both to Mr. Haigh’s judgment 
and imagination, 

“National Blunders,” a cheerfulGlee for three 

Voices ; by J. Parry. 2s. 

** National Biunders” is a pleasant, hu- 
morous, little glee, the melody of _— 
1s not only agreeably conceived, but hap- 
pily accommodated to the sense and cast 
of the words, The variation given to the 
chorus of each verse is well judged, and 
while it distinguishes the terminations 
augments their effects. 


Our musical readers will learn with 
pleasure that Mr. Shield is preparing for 
publication a new edition of his “ Intro- 
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duction to Harmony,” with a copious ape 
pendix. The highiy-favourable terms in 
which we formerly felt ourselves called 
upon to speak of this truly scientific and 
valuable work, cannot be forgotten by its 
numerous patrons, The main features of 
the forthcoming edition are to consist of 
“‘ Thorough bass Simplified ; Preparations 
andResolutions of Discords ; apposite Re- 
marks, Questions, Answers, and Anec. 
dotes of Illustrious Musicians; Impor- 
tant Communications by Dr. Hayda te 
the Author; select Passayes from many 
Original Scores of Boch and Abel; Face 
similes of Dr. Croft’s, Dr. Boyce’s, and 
Dr. Arne’s compositions, and remarks on 
the Northumbrian Airs, commonly called 
Border Tunes” Many other particulars, 
recommendatory to the a are ine 
cluded in the printed proposals; and we 
do not doubt but that the public will dee 
rive much additional amusement and ine 
formation, and the author his welledee 
served share of reputation and profit. 


Mr.Toprirr,organistofSt. Vedast Foster, 
and St. Michael-le-Querne, is circulating 
proposals for publishing, by subscription, 
the Melodies:of the Tyne and the Wear, 
arranged for the piano-forte. 

Mr. Topliff justly ubserves that the ma. 
sic of most of the great counties partakes 
of the genius and taste of the people, and 
exhibits an authentic memorial of their 
native habits and feelings. 

To afford the work every advantage of 
which it is susceptible, Mr. Topliff pro- 
poses to give some of the airs with varia. 
tions, others as rondos; and to adapt @ 
few of them to one, two, and three 
voices, with appropriate symphonies aad 
accompaniments. 








Atpnapeticat List of Bankruptcies and Divipenps, announced between the 
17th of May, and the 18th of June, extracted from the London Gazettes. 


N. B.—In Bankruptcies in and near London, 


the Attornics are to he wnderstood to reside im 


London, and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except othere 


wise expressed. 


ae 


BANKRUPTCIES. (This month 133.) 
(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.] 


Archers EZ. Liverpool, money fcrivener.. (Tarrant 
nd co. 


Appleton J. Stockton upon Tees, Durham, ftationem 


.8ofweill and Buckle 
Anurews J. fen. Birmingham, cabinet maker. 


‘Smart 
Areles E. Catharine ftreet, Strand, npholder. 
5.8% J+ Greenwich, poulterer. (Gregory 
fadcck = J, Manchefter, merchant. (Duckworth 
(Debary and co. 


anc ca, 
Srorning E. Larkfield, Kent, dealer. 
Erin G. Tooley ftreet. Southwark, merchant. (Lee 
Rn aw: Coventry Greet, Haymarket, linen craper. 
Bir ichardfon and CO. 
en f. S. Red Lion @reet, Clerkenwell, iroofounder. 


_* Morgan and co. 
poles J. Norwich, corn merchart. 
: verpool, 


al R. Li woeilen draper, (Windle 


. Sweeting’s Rents, Cornwall sgent. (Lys 
a hgh ufin Piiars, merenee> — end Cu. 
Brow . Difington, Cumberland, miller. 
prong, Birmingham, baratout maker. (Spurris 
and ¢o. 
roomhead J. Gainsborough, lonkeeper. (Pither 
een T. ys co. Gainsborough, fail cloth maoufsae- 


Clark Ww. clbum arect, wine merchant. (Wihisf&e 

Carpeoter” H. Batoghall Greet, money Scrivener. 
w 

Grumeeee Be Manchefer, merchant. (Duckwork 


and CO. . a 
Carpenter W. Gloucefter, clothier. (Whitcombe 
ing 
P. Bridgewarer, merchant. (Biske 
—_ Le geet, flopfeiter. | Biackhow 
Cowell J. as @reet, Covent Gardem, wuolicn draper. 
fie 
Chillingworth T, Recdilck, Worceler, seeds maker. 


Turoer 
. Cox 
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Cox T. Eat Coker, Somerfet, miller. 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends, [July 


(Bicafdale 


Mills W. Stockton, Durham, grocer, 


ned 0. Moyfe J. Krandun, corn dealer, cle Oper At Hea 
Collins J. D. Greek ftreet, baker. (Fowler M*Vicar D. Liverpool, merchant. ( Atkinfon 
Clarke J. Hatton Garden, grocer. (Smith Newton J. Lamb’s Conduit ftreet, ant ¢9, 
Corquedate H. M. Liverpool, merchant, (Atkinfon (Barrow Watch maker, 
and co. ; Norton S. Ware, fail cloth manufadterer 
Churcher T. St. Pancras, Chichefter, maltter. (Ellis Opham Re South Shields, linen draper, (Ben 
Carter D Piymouth Dock, mercer. drick 4nd Bre 
Coilfhed R. Liverpool, watch maker. { Avifon Oak G. R. Circus, Minories, merchant. ( Abbott 
Crofs W, Iminter, victualler. (Santer Ollard J. Mafun ftreet, Kent Road, linen 
Downes J. High Holborn, earthenware dealer. (Pearfon _nefley Creper. (Am 
Davenport F. Manchefter, victualier. (Ellis Phillips s. Falmouth thopkeeper. (Reardon and 
Ethott J. Eltham, baker- (Laward Pattie rT. King’s Lynn. grocer. (Willis and eo, 
Edny J. High Holborn, broker. Proctor J. and co. Hunflett Lane, Leeds, and $, 
Falrhurft G. Grimsditch Mills. corn dealer. (Chipchafe Wakefield, flax fpinuers, teardales and Yours 
and Morris Percival J. L. Fenchurch ftreet, merchant se 
Ficld J. Chifwell Qreet, linen draper. (Swain and co. Poole R. Worcefter, comb manufacturer, (Hurd 
Fergufon G. Minories, haberdafher.  (Allingham Pope W. Weftbury upon Severn, pig dealer, ( Whitcom 
France Manchetter, innkeeper. (Ellis and King 
Farmer W. Gainsboruugh, lronmonger. (Lonedilland co. Paufty J- Prefcot, cotton manufaaurer, (Shephard 
Green }. E. New Road, Bermondfey, rope maker, and co. 
(Pucks Robfon S. Cleadun, thipowner. (Blakitten 
Gurnett G. Horfham, currier- (Ellifon and Walter Ryley W. Worcefter, linen draper. ( Beeke 
Grecves J. Droitwich, Worceiterfhire, maltter. Ridsdale F. Leeds, and W. Hamilton, Finsbury fare 
Gotbold J, Hatton Garden merchants. (Edge ’ 
Griffiths D Aberytwith, thopkecper. (Preflandand co, Reynolds W. ard co. Idol Lane, wine Merchants 
Gene C. Lifkeard, Cornwall, thopkeeper. (Kirkman . 


Garrod W. Norwich, dealer in horfes. 
Gurry E. jun. Eynesbury, corn buyers 
Gray P. Eaft Dereham, Norfolk, baker: 


Hort J. W. Great Smith freet, coal merchant, 


and co. 


Harvett W. fen. Canterbury, currier. 


Plomer 


Houghtow T. Manchefter, merchant. 


and co. 


Haflam Ss. J. and R. Roltinite Moors, cotton manufactu- 


rers, (Milne and Parry 


Mawkins W. Portland ttreet, Walworth Common, carpén- 


ter. (Watfon 


Hawkins EF. York, grocer. (Morton 


Bald J. Cateaton ftrcet, warchoufeman, 
Hollington J. Ipficy, Warwick, fhopkeeper. 


and co. 


Haynes J. Weftmoreland Buildings, enameller. 


and Son 
Hurt G. Broadftairs, taylor. 
Hatton G. Canterbury, per!umer, 


merchant 
Rilditch T. Shrewsbury. shoe maker 
Hutchings J. Battie, Suficx 


Hamilton R. and W. Graham, Liverpool, merchants 


Hay J. Stamford Hill, merchant 
lfrae! J. Bury @reet, jeweller. 
ackfon D. Houndsditch, chemift 


enworthy J. Bolton le Moors, Lancafter, cotton manus 


fecturer, (Milne and Parry 
Lloyd R, Clement's Lane, fcrivener. 
Leaf W. Manchefter, merchant. 


(Tucker 
Lboyd P. Birmingham. maltiter. 


and COs 
Moffett J. Newcaftle upon Tyne, 
ard co. 
Mann A, C. Cornhill, auctioneer, 


(Furbes and co. 


(Brace and Plomer 
(Lewis 
Hayton B. Upper Southampron ftreet, Pentonville, coal 


(Swan 


(Walker and co. 
\ (Tarrant and co. 
Le Maitre P, T. Caftie treet, Holborn, watch cafe maker. 


r : (Devon and Tooke 
Mabdoott T. Saffron Hill, dealer in leather. 


Matcham G. New Sarum, Wilts. dealer. 
Martin T. Lydney, Gloucefter, timber merchant. (Collett 


butcher, (Bell 
(Lews 


(Robinfon 


Robinfon ). jun. Bolton ftreet, Piccadilly, money fri 
Randall W. Leeds, merchant. 2 Y Rrivenee 
Saunders W. Norton Falgate, linen draper, 


(Edmunds 
(Brown 


(Sandys Shiner G. Nicholas Lane, infurance broker,  (Abbort 
Shellard E, Foghill House, Gloucetter, victualier, (Wer, 
(Brace and terfale and Portal 
Spurrier J. Enfield Highway, cogl merchant. (Saunders 
(Duckworth Shoo! J. Houndsditch, and J. Heaid, Cateatun treet, 


merchants 
Stevens 
and co. 
(Wild 
(Swain 


(Ruffen and co. 


Tofe T. Burnifier, York, grocer. 
Toff: J. Monmouth ftreet, falesman. 
Vicecar M. J. Liverpool, broker. 
Vaughan J. Ifleworth. taylor 
Wavsworth C. Bithopfgate treet, grocer. 


Samp fon 


field 


Wood J. Newington Butts, coal merchint. 
Wilton B. Kirby ftreet, Hatton Garden. 


ine 

Walker W. Briftol, potter 

Walsby J. Batterfea, Surrey, brewer 
Walker P. Edgeworth, Lancafter, calico printer, (Bilis 
Wation R. Sunderland, fail maker. 
Wheatley J. Nottingham. mercer. 
Wilkinfon T. J. Gwerfylis Hill, ironmonger. 


(Brown and co. 


{ Nettlefuld 


Scott E. Lynn. grocer. 


Wailmfley R. Stockport, victualler. 
Williams W. Brifol, coach matter. 


(Fewand co. 


J. and co. New Sarum, upholfterers 
Selsby T. Leadenhall] Market, poulterer. 
Savage R. Hayes, cattle and sheep falesman, 


(Mills and om 
(Rodinfos 


Small J. Plymouth, Devon, miller 
Tyeman J. Brompton, Yorkthire, linen mantfaGwrer, 
Tuddertham P,. Vine itreet, Stepney, carpenter. (Williams 


(Lodington and Hall 
(Sweet and co, 
(Atkinfon and co, 


(Pritcher and 


(Couper and Lowe 
(Poole and Green 


(Allingham 
(Robinson ane 


( Blakifton 
( Willis and co. 
(Tarrant 


Williams T. Carmarthen, cattle dealer 
Williams P. Fenchurch ftreet 
Whitfield J. London, merchant. 
Weich T. Cleveland ftreet, painter. 


(Lewis 
( Booth 


Wilfon A. Frye, Hereford, money fcriveucr 














ee gee 


Anderton R. Birmirgham 
Ajlardice J. Conduit freet, Swallow 
Rreet 
Atkins S. Bridgewater fquare, Bar. 
bican 
Afiicy G. J. Clouceier Terrace, Com- 
mercia! Road 
Br dger B. Brighton 
Biake C. Bithoptgate ftreet 
Browne J. St. John fticet 
Bi rcher W. Chapel @reet, Weftiringer 
Bone J. and W. Hone, strand 
Burne T. and T. Mavkin, Cam- 
berwcll 
Bryan T. Bampton 
Bi,the J. Chelmsford 
Brown W. Kepier Mill, Durham 
Bul T. Wadhurft, Suffex 
Bodie G. Alfreton, Suffex 
Brooke J. Warwick 
Birnere J. Norton Falgate, Bithopfgate 
Ureet 
ne Kolbern 
ewaer F. W, od e 
A 2 co. Penderyn, 
Coles J. -top'e Afton, Oxfurd 
> ¥ Je Beer Lane 
tbuih H. and W. Ma dé “ 
C.ley He. Brewer Areet vate Kent 
Cafs J. Reerdale 
Col'ins Ry, Ste ng 
Carter J. Stravfud 


Creed W. Finch Lane, Cornhi? 


» 


DIVIDENDS. 


Collier R. New Bond Rreet 

Coufins J. Bread Greet 

Dobitun }. Liverpool 

Daviafon A. jn. Northumberland 

Davidton W. E South Biythe, Nor- 
thumberland 

Dorvile }. New Bridge ftreet 

Denifon J. and co. Friday ftreet, 

_ Cheapfide 

Di gwal: P. Cudgate Hill 

Dray J. Hythe 

Eile §. Cannon ftreet Road 

Edwards D. Hambrook, Gloucefter 

Emberley J. ship Inn Yard, South- 
wirk 

Eaton T, Penketh 

Fouikes R. Wi mot freet 

Fry J. New Goulftone Street 

Foftter J. W. Everett ftrect 

Fitzpatrick J. st. Mary Hill 

Furnival T. King’s Lynn 

Gardiner G. Ste John Sreet 

Gidfon W. Edgeware Road 

Gould W. Chippenham, Wilts 

Green E. Stepney 

Garser T. Dediey, Worcefter 

Garces T. Robert itreet, Surrey 

Hill T. Brighton 

Harrifon W. and co. Tower ftreet 

Hollingtale W. Riverhead, Kent 

—_-" J. St. John @reet, Clerken- 


. 
Hitchener W, H, Healey-upon-Thames 





Harper 8. Crane Covrt 

Sicinies D. Leicetter fquare wh 

Hall G. Holliwell treet, Shoredi 

Hel ings N. oo co. Dejahay Street 

Hawkes T. Newport 

Harrifon T. La 

ohnion J. Hv 

divael He Wood ftreet, Creaphte 

Jemmets S. Tottenham Court B 

Johnfon J. Se ¢ 

oho fon T. shefie: 

Kingfley Js jun. Pegsdom, Bedfurt 
fhire 

Kidwell T. Itchenor, Sulex 

Kittow rs poe avec 

Kni ht « Pros " 

Kuk Patrick and R. Corts Bread rests 
Cheapfiue 

King S. Wei Rexham 

Ledger E. King treet 

Lutcomb B. Gravetend 

Lyalt M. Craver treet 

Lloyd J. Woolwich 

Mubbs S. Soucham Lane 

eae ae poe 

Making » BF ances 

Mackenzie J. and C0 Crois 
Finsbury fquare 

Morris $. Chekkenbam 

Macke:.2ie G. Derby gnborout® 

Martin S. and co. Low Kat 

Moffatt J. Sutton vena s 








laa 
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Oxford Mreet 
pics W. -A 
nhew J. Wigtown 
ceereen PF meame ter, Stafford 
Korris P- Liverpan’ 
gil N. Piccagslly 
Newman J. Lawrence Lane, Cheap: 


uc . 
Nolley Ge Hartford 
idy J. Leeds 
oe 2 j. Cudworth, York 
Prichard G.and Co. Chippenham 
purer 7. ja. Stokeby Nayland, 
wet R. Rotherhith 
R. Rotherhithe 
eT. and J. Holt, Wood ftreet 
Parry J. Quainy Court, Chancery 
Lane ‘ 
Powell J. and W. D. Ormond, Briftol 
Price G. Tottenham Court New Road 
yorter W. aa J. York 
U . Truio 
at J. Biandford Forum 
Rodersts T, Cheapfide 
ach W. Chariotte ftrect, White- 
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Sowerby J. Liverpoo! 

Stewart A. and co. Kenfington 

Silke J. Ipfwich 

Shaw W. R. st. Paul’s Church Yard 

Smuges I, W. and A. and co Lime 
ftreet 

Senior B. Billingbcrough, Lincol, 

Simpfon PD. Chatham 

Stokes P. and H. Hult, South ftrect 

Simmons J Hull 

Smith W. Alfreton, Derby 

Sykes J. Nottingham 

stocking J. Lower Sloane freet, 

heifea 

Slyth S, jun. Sovthmolton treet 

Simcot }]. St. Aiban's 

Shaw J. Bolton le Moors 

Stokoe G. Sun frece 

Shaw T. Dudicy 

Slocombe J. Briftol 

Todd T. Bury &reet 

Tarry J. Colchetter 

Tuke J. B. Kington upon Hull 

Taylor R. Delancy Place, St, Pancras 

Tallon R.R. Newington 

Twemlow W. Mancheiter 

Trot D. Old Change 
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Ceester R. Cheapfide 

aylor FP. M a: » Se ; 

: ~ Ad “a J medey, Li. 

Viilk J. and J. Dorvil! : " 

3 ogo J Viliey New Brigge 

aiker A. and co. Pirminghs 

Wiltho R. Bow Church Tare 

Wow R andco Liverpool 

Walker A. fen. and af. Walker 
Birmingham, M. Walker, and a. 
Mafluck, Philadetphig q 

Ward W C. Glowce'er 

Whittendury J). Bihopfeste Aroee 

Wildinan C. Great Newport Qreet 

Wakeham +. Barumouth 

Wilfon 4. Oxford @reet 

Wilnams W. Pentonville 

Ward J Church ttrece 

Woodcock J. $8. Aylesbury 

Wet W. Merton. Surrey 

Williams A. Cheltenham 

Whittingham W. Lynn, Norful 

Wright J. Derby 

Watiun W. Great Cambri ret, 
Hackney Road -_ 

Webb $. C. Ban 


Walley J. Lime treet, 











STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN JUNE. 
Consistigg chiefly of official Pupers and authentic Documents, 


a 


NORTH OF EUROPE. 

N recording the rapid progress and 

conclusion of the late portentous cam- 
paign, we shall honestly endeavour to exe 
bibit the principal facts, just as they 
are likely to be stated by faithful histo- 
rians at the distance of a thousand years, 
when the passions, prejudices, and party- 
iterestSofthe passing hour will have ceased 
to mislead the judgments of mankind. 

On the 27th of April, Napoleon open- 
ed the campaign in Upper Saxony,—On 
the 2d of May he defeated the allied 
Armies ina general action near Latzen, 
—Oun the 10th he crossed the Eibe.— 
On the 21st he assaulted and carried 
their entrenched positions at Bautzen, in 
Lusatia,-On the 24th he followed the 
remains of their army, reduced from 
160,000 to less than 60,000, into 
SiesiaamAnd, on the 27th of May, one 
month from the commencement of the 
canpaign, he reccived proposals from 
the Emperor of Rassia and-the King-of 

russia for an armistice. 

This short campaign has been fought 
too with peculiar military address, Prus- 
sialay to the right of the allies and to 
the left of the French. Napoleon there- 
fore constantly presented great strength 
on his left, and made a point of turning 
the right of the allies. He turned their 
light at Lutzen upon Altenburgh and 
Dresden. His main force crossed the 
Elbe on his ieft, at Torgau, bearing on 
the right of the allies. Again, at Baut- 
zen, half his army, by that circuit, were 
enabled to attack the right flank of the 
allies, and to bear irresistibly on that 
wing. Hence the allies, in retreating 
Across Silesia, were continually turned 
ou their right, so that they were com- 


pelled finally to direct their course into 
the southern corner of Silesia, a mere 
cul de sac, leaving the road to Breslau, 
&c. opento the French, who, on the 
ist of June, occupied that city. 

Thus was the Emperor of Russia cut 
off from all direct communication with 
Russia, and the King of Prussia from all 
direct connection with Prussia, from the 
26th of May ull the ath of June, when 
the armistice was settled. The articles 
made public are subjoined; and if the 
reader will consult any ordinary map 
which includes Saxony and Silesia, he 
will be able himself to verify the above 
statements to his own complete convic- 
tion. Napvleon, it will be seen, occu- 
pies the course of the Oder about sixty 
miles north and south of Glogau, and 
the allied army are enabled to extricate 
themselves out of the corner into which 
they had been turned, by crossing the 
Oder near its source, to the south of 
Breslau, and then moving towards the 
Warthe or the Vistula. 

Our experimental war-faction are now 
exerting themselves to delude the public 
with schemes of further hostilities, to 
which they promise better success ; but 
it isto be hoped the Sovereigns of Eu- 
rope know their duty to themselves, to 
their subjects, and to mankind, too well 
to continue a war of expervueat any lon- 
ger. We ardently pray therefore that 
it may be the office of our next magazine 
to record the termination of the horrd 
work of human slaughter between the 
French and the Northern Powers, We 
nope too, that the time ts not distant 
when we may be able to ANNOUNCE a Sk 
milar blessing to the people of England, 
who will cease to be the —, and 
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544 State of Public Affairs. 


dupes of passions and prejudices, as soon 
as they open their eyes to the sysTEMATIC 
CORRUPTIONS, DELUSIONS, and MANG@U- 
WRES OF OUR ENTIRALLED PUBLIC 
PRESS. ‘ 

To two of the following documents, 
the Swedish and English, and the Russian 
and Swedish Treaties, we call the espe 
cial attention of our readers, as speéci- 
mens of political indecorum and improvi- 
dence exceeding any thing recorded in mo- 


dern history, and approximated only by 


the Treaties for partitioning Poland aud 
France! 

The full vial of wrath was not yet, it 
scems, poured out on unhappy Denmark 
—to burn her capital, kill her people, 
and steal her flects, were not punish. 
ments enough for her crime of veutrality, 
or lukewarmness?—No lier most ime 
portayt territories are now to be seized 
on and secured to Sweden, becauce 
Russia chooscs to take Finland from Swe- 
den, if she should not basely consent to 
yield them. ¢ Pour money or your Life. )— 
Yet the foily of this treaty 1s not inferior 
to its bad example, because, by cruelly 
making Denmark an infuriated party to 
the war, she will bring into the field 
50,000 of the bravest men in the world, 
and thus sink into Impotency the pro- 
jected assistance of 30,000 mercenaries. 

Nor is this the only commentary called 
for by these documents, Our vile para- 

sitical newspapers have, for twelve 
nionths past, been loading Napoleon with 
every gross epithet known to the language, 
for invading Russia, in June 1812; yet 
it now appears that in March 1812, Rus. 
sia concluded this secret treaty with 
Sweden, the object of which was to dis- 
sever Denmark, and attack the French 
in Germany! We always thought that 
the breach of the Treaty of Tilsit, ren- 
tered the Russian war necessary; but, 
it thus appears that Napoleon had still 
more cogent reasons. 

On the subject of this treaty we ex- 
ected to hear that the remains of Chat. 
vam and Fox would acquire re-animation; 

and that leaving the silent sanctuary of 
the adjoining Abbey, they would enter 
the two Houses of Parliament in the so- 
lernn habiliments of the grave, and per- 
form for Britain, what she expects in 
vain from the polite, deferring, and com- 
promising, characters of the present race 
of her senatorial patriots! In short, we 
expected nothing from men who for 
above TEN YEARs have been passive spec. 
tators of the progress of the most bloody, 
devastating and ruimous war recorded in 
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history, without making oye MOT}0y* 
to expose its origin, objects, and 
pects, with an intention to bring it 
rational close. On this occasion 
ever, good speeches were made in the 
upper house by Lords Grey and How 
LAND, and in the Commons by Messrs 
Ponsonnpy, Wurtsreap, and Wrsvuz- 
and we are led to hope from them that 
the fire of British patriotism is not eniire. 
ly extinguished, though it has now been 
dead to public perception ever since the 
strange message to Parliament in March 
1803—of which message, and all its dire. 
ful consequences, a dread account gil] 
remains to be rendered ! 

Substance of the Engugemints between th 
Courts of St. Petersburgh and Stockholm, 
signed at St. Petersburgh, the 2ith or 
Murch, 1812, so far“as the same are v. 
Serred to in the Treaty between his Me 
Jjesty and the King of Sweden, signed « 
Stockholm, on the Sd of March, 1313, 
The object of the Emperor of Rusts 

and the King of Sweden in forming an al- 

liance is stated to be for the purpose of 
securing reciprocally their states and pos- 
sessions against the common enemy. 

The French Government having, by the 
occupation of Swedish Pomerania, cou 
mitted an act of hostility against the Swe- 
dish government, and by the movement i 
its armies having menaced the tranguillity 
of the empire of Russia, the contracting 
parties engage to make a diversion agamst 
France and her allies, with a combined 
force of twenty-five or thirty thousand 
Swedes, and of fifteen or twenty thousand 
Rassians, upon such point of the coast 0 
Germany as may be judged most conve. 
nient for that purpose. 

As the King of Sweden cannot make 
this diversion in favour of the common 
cause, consistently with the security of bs 
dominions, so long as he can regard the 
Kingdom of Norway as an enemy, his Ma 
jesty the Emperor of Russia engages, ¢ 
ther by negociation or by milita at 
ration, to unite the kingdom of Norway @ 
Sweden. He engages moreover to genre’ 
tee the peaceable possession of it to 
Swedish Majesty. : 

The two ‘contrecting parties engase 
consider the acquisition of Norway °Y 


a 


* God forbid that we should do injustee 
in the smallest particular to the memory ie 
the ever-to-be-lamented C.J. Fox. | 
believe he did make more than one mo 
on this subject, in which he receiv’ 
spirited support of Mr. W a ee 
we believe, that had he reta Roe 
health but another month, yal 
have been restored in July 1806, oe 
years of universal desolation hav 
spared to an afflicted world, Swedes 
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Sweden as a preliminary military operation 
to the diversion on the coast of Germany, 
the Emperor of Russia promises to place 
for this object, at the’ disposal and under 
the immediate orders of the Prince-Royal 
ot Sweden, the corps of Russian troups 
above stipulated. 

The two contracting parties being un- 
willing, if it can be avoided, to make an 
enemy of the King of Denmark, will pro- 
pose ‘to that sovercign to accede to this 
alliauce, and ofier to his Danish Majesty 
to procure for him a complete indenjuity 
for Norway, by a territory more contigu- 
eus to his German dominions, provided his 
Danish: Majesty will cede for ever his rights 
on the kingdom of Norway to the King of 
Sweden. 

In case his Danish Majesty shall refuse 
this offer, and shall have decided to re- 
main in alliance wigh France, the two con- 
tracting parties engage to consider Den- 
mark a3 their enemy. 

As it has been expressly stipulated that 
the engagement of his Swedish Majesty 
to operate with his troops in Germany in 
favour of the common cause, shall not take 
effect until after Norway shall have been 
acquired by Sweden, either by the cession 
of the King of Denmark, or in consequence 
of military operations; his Majesty the 
King of Sweden engages to transport his 
army ito Germany, according to a plan 
of campaign to be agreed upon, as soon 
a3 the above object shall have been at- 
tained, 

tis Britannic Majesty to be invited by 
hoth of the contracting powers to accede 
to, and to guarantee the stipulations con- 
tained in the said treaty. 

By a subsequent convention, signed at 
Abo, the south of Augnst 1812, the Russian 
aviary foree was to be carried to thi: ty- 
ive thonsand men, 

Tiesty of Coueert and Subsidy betiecen his 
Bi cdunnie Majesty and the hing of Swe- 
din, signed at Stockholm, Marca 3d, 
i813. é 
Art.1. His Majesty the King of Sweden 

tlirly thousand men, in a direct eperation 

pou the continent against the common 
enemies of the twe high contracting ‘par- 

Ges, “Phis army shall act in concert with 

tie Russian troops, plated nnder the com- 

mand of his Royal Highness the Prince 

Roval of Sweden, according to stipulations 

to this effeet already existing between the 

Coulis of Stockholm and St. Petersbuarzh. 
¥. The said courts having conmonicated 

to his Britannic Majesty the enzagements 

subsisting between them, and having for- 
mally demanded his said Majesty’s acces- 
sion thereto, and his Majesty the King of 

Sweden having, by the stipulations con- 

teuied in the preceding article, given a 
M“ONTMLY MAG. No, 242. 


enzaces te employ a-eorps of-not less than. 
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proof of the desire which animates him 
to contribute also on his part to the success 
of the common cause; his Britaonie Ma- 
Jesty being desirous in return to give an 
immediate and unequivocal proof of his re- 
solution to jom lis interest to those or 
Sweden and Rassia, promises and engares 
by the present treaty to accede to the con. 
ventions already existing between those 
two powers, insomuch that his Britannic 
Majesty will not only bot oppose ay ob- 
Stacle to the andexation and union in per- 
petuity of the kingdom of Norway as an 
integral part, to the kingdom of Sweden, 
but will also assist the views of his Majesty 
the King of Sweden to thai etiect, either by 
his good offices, or by employing, if it 
shouid be necessary, bis naval co-operation 
in concert with his Swedish or Russian 
forces. It is nevertheless to be under- 
stood, that recourse shail not be had to 
force for effecting the wiion of Norway to 
Sweden unless his Majesty the King of 
Denmark shall have previously refused to 
join the alliance of the North, upou the 
Conditions stipulated in the engagements 
subsisting between the courts of Stock- 
holin and St. Petersburgh; and his Mujesty 
the King of Sweden engages, that tlus 
union shall take place with every possible 
regard and consideration tor the happiness 
and liberty of the people of Norway. 

3. In order to give more eflect to the 
engagements contracted by his Majesty 
the King of Sweden in the first article of 
the present Treaty, which have for object 
direct operations against the common enre- 
mies of the two powers, and in order to 
put his Swedish Majesty in a state to begin 
Without loss of time, and as soon as the 
season shall permit, the said operations, 
his Britannic Majesty engages to turnish to 
his Majesty the King of Sweden, (inde- 
pendently of other suecours which general 
circumstances may place at his disposal) 
for the service of the campaign of the 
present year, as well as for the equipment, 
the transport and maintevance ot his troops, 
the sum of one million sterting, payable at 
London monthiy, te the agent who shall be 
authorised by his Swedish Majesty to re- 
ceive the same, in sucli manner as net to 
exceed the payment of two hundied thou- 
sand pounds sterling each month, until the 
whole shall be paid. | 

4. It is agreed between the two high 
contracting pariies, that an advance, of 
which the amount and the time of payment 
shall be determined between them, and 
which is to be dedacied from the million 
Letore stipulated, shalt be mace to his 
Maiestv the King of Sweden for the * smse 
en campagne,” and tor the first march of 
the troops; the remamder ot the betore- 
mentioned succours are to conunence trom 
the day of the landing of the Swedish army, 

44 ad 
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4s it is stipulated by the two high con- 
tracting parties in the first article of the 
present treaty. 

5. The two high contracting parties 
being desirous of giving a solid and lasting 
guarantee to their relations, as well poli- 
tical as commercial, his Britannic Majesty, 
animated witha desire to give to his ally evi- 
deut proofs of his sincere friendship, con- 
sents to cede to his Majesty the King of 
Sweden, and to his successors to the crown 
of Sweden in the erder of succession esta- 
blished by his said Majesty and the States- 
- General of his kingdom, under date the 
twenty-sixth of September, 1810, the pos- 
session of Guadaloupe in the West Indies, 
aud to transfer to his Swedish Majesty all 
the mghts of his Britannic Majesty over 
that island, in so far as his said Majesty 
actnaliy possesses the same. ‘This colony 
shall be given up to the commissioners of 
bis Majesty the King of Sweden in the 
course of the month of August of the 
present year, or three months after the 
lauding of the Swedish troops on the con- 
tinent; the whole to take place according 
to the conditions agreed upon between the 
two high contracting parties, in the se- 
parate article annexed to the present 
treaty, 

6. Asa reciprocal consequence of what 

as been stipulated in the preceding article, 
his Majesty the King of Sweden engages to 
grant, for the space of twenty years, to 
take date, from the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the present treaty, to the snb- 
jects of his Britaunic Majesty, the right of 
entrepot in the ports of Gottenbargh, 
Carlshamn, avd Stralsund (whenever this 
last-mentioned place shall return under the 
Swedish dominion), for all commodities, 
pi vdeetions, or merchandize, whether of 
‘reat Britain or of her colonies, laden on 
board British or Swedish vessels. The 
said commodities or merchandize, whether 
they be of such kind as may be introdnced 
and subject to duty in Sweden, or whether 
their introduction be prohibited, shall pay 
without distinction, as duty of entrepot, 
one percent. ad valorem, upon entry, and 
the same upon discharge. As to every 
other particular relating to this object, 
the general regulations existing in Sweden 
hall be conformed to; treating always 
the subjects of his Britannic Majesty 
upen the footing of the mest favoured 
Halions, ‘ 

7. From the day of the signature of the 
prescut treaty, his Majesty the King of the 
Cnited Kingdom of Great Britain and Lve- 
Jand, and his Majesty the King of Sweden, 
xeciprocally promise not to separate their 
mutual interests, and partizularly those of 
Sweden, which are referred to in the pres 
sent treaty, in any negociation whatever 
with their common enenies, 











(July 1, 


8. The ratifications of the present treaty 
shall be exchanged at Stockholm within 
four wecks, or sooner, if possible. 

Done at Stockhotim, the third March, 
1815. 
Alexander Hope. Le Compte D’Engestrom. 
(L.S.) (L.S.) 
Edw. Thornton. G. Baron de Wetterstedt, 
(L.S.) (L.S.) 


Separate Article. 

As a consequence of the cession made 
by his Britannic Majesty, in the fifth arti- 
cle of the treaty signed this day, of the 
island of Guadaloupe, his Majesty the 
King of Sweden engages, 

1. Faithfully to fulfil and observe the 
stipulations of the capitalation of the said 
island, under date the 5th February 1810, 
so that all the privileges, rights, benefices, 
and prerogatives, confirmed by that act to 
the inhabitants of the colony, shall be pre- 
served and maintained. 

2. To take for this purpose, previous 
to the cession before mentioned, every en- 
gagement which may be judged necessary 
with his Britannic Majesty, and to execute 
all acts conformable thereto. 

3. To grant to the inhabitants of Guada- 
loupe the same protection and the same 
advantages which the other subjects of his 
Majesty the King of Sweden enjoy, col: 
formably always to the laws and stipuld 
tions actually existing in Sweden. 

4. To forbid and prohibit, at the period 
of the cession, the introduction of slaves 
from Africa into the said islaud, and the 
other possessions in the West Indies of 
his Swedish Majesty, and not to permit 
Swedish subjects to engage in the slave 
trade, an engagement which his Swedish 
Majesty is the more willing to contract, as 
this traffic has never been authorised by 
him. , 

5. To exclude, during the contmuance 
of the present war, all armed vessels - 
privateers belonging to states at war with 
Great Britain, from the ports and harbours 
of Guadaloupe ; and not to permit in any 
future wars in which Great Britam may be 
engaged, and Sweden remain neutral, t 


entrance into the ports of the said colony: 


of the privateers belonging to any of the 
belligerent states. Ss ] 

6. Not to alienate the said island wit Ie 
out the consent of his Britannic Majesty; 
and 

7. To grant every protection and acces 
rity to British subjects, and to their aa 
perty, whether they may choose to qui 
the colony or to remai there. a 

This separate article shall have the sa 
force and effect as if it were inserted, ¥ of 
for word, in the treaty signed this day, 20 
shali be ratified at the same ume. 
[Signed as befere.] 

S. 9h SPAIN: 
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On the 28th of May, the troops under 
Lord Wellington re-entered Salamanca, 
the French opposing no resistance to him. 

FRANCE. ‘ 

Paris, June 12.—The Empress Queen 
and Regent has received the following 
jntelligence of the situation of the army 
the evening of the 4th of June. 

The armistice was signed on the aficr- 
noon of the 4th. 

His Majesty the Emperor set out on the 
th at break of day, to proceed to Leignitz. 
Itis thought, that while the armistice lasts, 
his Majesty will spend part of his ‘time at 
Glogau, and the greater part at Dresden, 
in order to be nearer his states. Glogau 
is provisioned for a year. 

Armistice. 

Art. I. Hestilities shall cease npon all 
points, npon the notification of the presext 
armistice. 

II. The armistice shall last to the 8th 
(20th) July inchisive. Hostilities net to 
commence without six days’ notice. 

III. Hostilities shall not consequently 
recommence til six days after the denun- 
ciation of the armistice at the respective 
head-quarters. 

IV. The lime of demarkation between 
the belligerent armies is fixed as follows : 
~—In Silesia, the line of demarkation of the 
combined army, setting out from the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia, shall pass through Det- 
teisbach, Saffendorff, Landshut, follow the 
Keber to Rudelstadt; .pass frem thence 
through Bolkenhayn, Striegan, follow the 
Strieganerwasser to Gauth, and get in the 
Oder by passing throug! Bettlern, Olfas- 
chin, and Althelf. ‘The combined army 
shall be at liberty te occupy the tewns of 
Landshut, Rudelstadt, Bolkenhagen, Strie- 
gau, and Gauth, as well as their suburbs. 

The line of the Frenck army also setting 
out from the frontier which touches Bohe- 
mia, shall pass through Serffershauf and 
Altkamnitz, follow the course of the small 
river which falls into the Boher, not far 
from Bertelsdorf; afterwards from the 
Roher to Lahn; frem thence te Newkeek 
upon the Katzbach, ‘by the most direct 
line, from whence it will follow tie course 
of that river to the Oder. The towns of 
Parchwitz, Leignitz, Goldberg, and Lahn, 
u0 matter op what side of the river they 
are situated, may, as well as their suburbs, 
be occupied by the Freuch troops. 

Ail the territory between the Freneh and 
combined armies shall be neutral, and can- 
not be occupied by any troops; not even 
by the Landstram. ‘This disposition con- 
sequently applies to the tewn of Breslau. 
From the. movth of the Katzhach, the line 
ot demarkation shall follow the course of 
the Oder to the frontiers of Saxony and 


Prussia, and join the ‘dn passing the 
Bike Jo. pass 
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Oder, not far from Muhtrose, and following 
the frontiers of Prussia, so that all Saxony, 
the country of Dessau, apd the small states 
surrounding the Princes of the Confedes 
ration of the Rhine, shall belong to the 
French army, and all Prussia shall belong 
to the combined army. 

The Prussian territories in Saxony shall 
be considered as neutral, and shall not be 
occupied by aby troops. 

The Eibé to its mouth fixes and deter- 
mines thé line of demarkation between the 
belligerent armies, with the exception of 
the points hereafter mentioned, 

The French army shall remain in 
sion of the isles, and every thing which it 
occupied in the 32d military division, on 
the 7th May (8th June), at midnight. 

If Hamburgh is only besieged, that town 
shall be treated like the other besieged 
towns, All the articles of the present ar 
nistioe which are relative to them are ap 
plicable. to it. 

The line of the advanced s-of the 
belligerent armies at the epoch of the 27th 
May (8th June), at midnight, shalt form, 
for the 32d military division, that of the 
demarkation of the armistice, with the mi- 
litary alterations which the respective com- 
mandants shall judge necessary. These 
aiteratéons shall be made in concert with 
an officer of the staff of each army, upog 
the principle of perfect reciprocity. 

Art. V. The fortresses of Dantzic, Mod- 
Im, Zanrese, Stettin, and Custrin, shail be 
revictnaled every five days, according to 
the force of their garrisons, through the 
care of the commanders of the blockading 
troops. A commissary appointed by the 
commandant of each pleee shall be with 
one of the besieging troops, to see that 
the stipulated provisions are exactly sup- 

ied 


VI. During the time of the armistice 
every fortress shall have behind its walls 
an extent ofa French leazue. This ground 
shal] be neutral. Magdeburgh wil conse- 
quently have its frontier a league upon the 
right bank of the Elbe, 

{The remaining six articles relate to the 
appointing commissioners on both sides to 
notify the armistice—to cause all hostilities 
to cease—to regulate the prices of provj- 


sions—to watch over and see the stipula- 


tions enforced—and to adjust all diffe- 
rences.—The general line of dema:kation 
respecting points which mey sot be deter- 
mined by running water, to be fixed by 
officers of the staff. All the movements to 
be so regulated that each army shall oc- 
cupy its new line on tha 12th of June. 
All the corps or parts of the combined 
army which may beyond the Elbe, or 

in Saxony, shall return into Prussia. ] > 
(Signed) Cautincourt, Duke of Vicenee. 
Count ScnouvaLorr. De Krieist. 

5, 1815. 

te Ag Pui, 
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Paris June 18 —Her Majesty the Em- 

ress Queen and Regent has received 
the following intelligence trom the armies 
to the 7th inst. 

The Emperor’s head-quarters were at 

suntziaw. All the corps d’armee are 
tharching to form camps in the different 
ositions of Goldberg, Lawenburg, Buntz- 
au, Leignitz, Sprotean, Sagan, &c. 

The commissioners for the execution of 
the treaty on the part of Russia are Count 
Schouvaloff and M. Kutusoff, and on the 

art of France Count Dumotier and Gen. 

‘Yahault, The Emperor has ordered ano- 

they fortress to be constrneted upon the 
Elbe, at the mouth of the Havel, and Ham- 
burgh to be made a strong place. Ham- 
burgh was lost the last campaign by the 
pusillanimity of Gen, St. Cyr, and Bremen 
preserved by the vigour of Gen, Van- 
damnie. 

The Dukes of Cumberland and Bruns- 
wick arrived in time at Hambureh to give 
more eclat to the success of the French, 
Their journey was reduced to this,—they 
arrived—and saved themselves. 

Since the commencement of the cam- 
paign, the French army has delivered Sax- 
ony, conquered Silesia, re-occupied the 
S¢d military division, and confounded the 
hopes of our enemies. 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

On the 11th of June, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in a Committee of 
Ways and Means, said “there was a defi- 
ciency in the amount of the last year's 
taxes of 5,662,797/.; but he should 
move for a grant of nine millions to de- 
fray the arrears, and meet future exi- 
gences. The expenses and reseurces of 
the country for the present year, he had 
€stiinated as under:— 

Ways and Means, 
Annual Duties «-+---++--++£3,000,000 


Surplus Consolidated Fund -- = 500,000 
War Taxes eoee eee ee seenee °1 300,000 
Lottery eeeeeeree eee esses 200,000 


Exchequer Bills Funded .--+ 45,775,800 


Dehentures «eee eececeacecee 799,300 
Next there was the Vote of Cre- 

Git cecceccer Coereccarvecs 6,000,000 
Olu Naval Stores, £601,908, 

the proportion for England 531,096 


Loan eee eeeeeeeseeteeereeees 21,000,000 





Total Ways and Means 68,806,146 





Supplies. 
Navy, exclusive of sea service 20,575,011 
A riny . ’ ** he eeeerst eevee me ee 13,926,557 
Extraordimaries for England and 
Ireland eee eeeeseees ece 
Pnprovided for last year .--. 4,662,797 
Ordnance (melnding Ireland) 5,101,204 


-—- 





~_——— 


Carry over 53,965,639 














[July +, 


Brought forward «+++ 58,965,639 
Miscellaneous «+++ 5 ++s+e++0s 9,500,000 
Vote of Credit ee@ereeeeeeee 6,200,000 


Sicily eeeree eee e £806 sees 400,000 
Portugal eee eee eeee ee eresens 2,000,000 
India Company eteeeeeseseces 2,000,000 





J oint Charge --.... 72,065,639 
Separate Charge ---- 5,971,836 





Total England and Ireland 77,557,475 
Trish proportion eccecvcce 8,651,533 


——_s 





On Account of England .- 68,685,912 

The deficiency of last year had arisen 
from malt, to the amount of two millions, 
On an average of three years, the esti- 
mated receipts of the Customs for the pre 
sent year would be 5,607,000/.; Excise 
18,815,0001. the AssessexTaxes,6,200,0001, 
the Stamps, 5,176,0001. the Post Office, 
1,100,0001.— making a total of 38 millions 
The War Taxes, including sugar, amounted 
to 10,300,000/.; the Property Tax for the 
last year amoun‘ed to 9,000,0001. and for 
the present year to 12,900,000/. making 
together 22,116,0001. which, after a dedue- 





tion, left a balance of 21,210,000, to which . 


amount he should propose a vote in the 
Committee. The loan of 27 millions was 
a bargain with which the public, and the 
contractors, had cause to be satisfied,” 

No observations were made except by 
Mr. Calcraft, who appeared suddenly to 
have discovered that the expeuses have 
increased from 84 to 120 millions, or 36 
millious in four years ! 

AMERICA, 
In some former remarks on the origio 
-of the unhappy American war, we noticed 
the absurdity of commencing or carrying 
on any war for the purpose of supporting 


maritime rights, known only to a state ot 


war, and of no importance whatever ina 
state of peace! When, happily, there 
are no belligerents there can be no neu- 
trails; and all questions relative to the 
maritime rights of neutrals must cease as 
matter of course! Nothing therefore 
but pertinacity in error, and a flagitious 
perversion of reason, cau warrant the 
wicked language of the London Papers 
in putting forward certain belligerent 
maritime rights, as a valid ground for 
not returning to a state of pence, when 
those rights of belligerents could no lon- 
ger be drawn into question, and could 
not be of any consequence until all trea 
ties were abrogated by anew war. Yet 
on the ground of such vile sophistry, have 
the passions of the country been lately 
aroused by writers in the Loudun Papers; 
aud the people of England have been made 
to believe that-relations created a 
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state of war, are themselves grounds for 
never returning toa state of peace! Bona- 
parte, who understands these matters bet- 
ter, published in the Moniteur for January 
1908, that “ the treatment of neutrals 
needs no formal stipulation in a pacific 
arrangement, being necessarily suspend- 
ed during peace, and liable to alteration 
‘on the renewal of war.” If any stipula- 
tion of the treaty of Utrecht were an ob- 
ject to France, we may certainly appeal 
to the flourishing state of England for 
threescore years after that treaty, as a 
proof of its beneficial operation, and that 
we are in no danger of suffering by such 
concession; tor our part, we ardently 
wish the next peace may be attended 
with a succession of national prosperity, 
similar to that which existed between 
the years 1713 and 1773. But, in truth, 
the references to the treaty of Utrecit, 
and the pretended extract of an article 
from it, to the recognition of which it is 
impudently asserted by these newspaper 
firebrands, we must now submit—is aito- 
gether a gross fraud on the public, and 
a tnalignant falsehood printed for the evi- 
dent purposes of mischief. No such are 
ticle exists in the Treaty of Peace mace 
at Utretcht as has been published in 
quotations on this oceasion, and for this 
incendiary purpose; consequently, no 
submission to it could have been de- 
manded of this country! It is true, that 
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* 
in a separate and subsequent commercial 
trealy made at that time between France 


and England, -that among other ami- 
cable articles, the article in question was 


introduced ; but every man possessed ofa 


particle of common sense knows how to 
distinguish between the articles of an ami- 


cable treaty of commerce between parties 
at peace, and & treaty of peace concli- 
ding long and implacable hostilities, 


The whole American population has 


not yet heen supposed to be animated by 


a hostile feeling towards Britain; but 
for the purpose of calling out the whole, 


and giving to the war an impulse which 


the American Executive could not give 


it, some British ships have lately been 


burning some small American towns on 


the Chesapeek, &c.! 


Ov the 26th of April, an American 
on Lake Ontario, captured 


da, and destroyed and captured many 
of the barbarians acting in concert with 
the British, 





The French Bulletins, giving an 
account of the decisive battles fought near 
Bautzen, on the 20th, 2ist, and 2ad of 
May, being of considerable lengtn, and 
interfering with the regular arrangements 
of the current Magazine, will be given 
in the Supplementary Number, which is 
to be published on the 3ist instant. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, ty anno wean LONDON: 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


Of 


REAT, we might say inconceivable, 
HF distvess, among tens of thousands of 
artisans, male and female, is experienced 
at this time in Leadon, by the want of pro- 
ductive employment. We fear, that in a 
lower degree and extent, much misery is’ 
experienced from the same circumstance, 
In every large town in the empire. 
On Monday morning, May 31, a most 
atrocious murder was committed at Chisel- 


he flew into the hall, in which was his own 
bed, and wrapping himself in one of the 
sheets, seized the poker, and went into 
their room ; where, coming first to the bed 
of Mrs. Bonar, he struck her three fatal 
blows over the head, by which he fractured 
her skull, and left her senseless. -He then 
struck Mr, Bonar two blows in like man- 
ner, when the unhappy gentleman leaped 
from the bed and grappled with the assas- 


harst, on the eminent and truly estimable sin, but in vain—for after a severe struggle, 


Trompsun Bonar, esq. and His Lapy. 
The perpetrator, a footman in the family, 
has since confessed, that, having drunk hard 
on the preceding day, he sat talking with 
the groom till after twelve o’clock in the 
hail, when leaning back on one of the 
wooden benches, he fell asleep, and was 
awakened about three o’clock by rolling 
olf the bench, ‘That, on recollecting him- 
selt, a sudden frenzy seized Lim to go and 
kill his master and mistress, who had given 
him no ground of offence, and who slept 
With their chamber-door open, owing to 
the lady having an asthma. Accordingly, 


repeated blows brought him lifeless to the 
ground. The murderer then secrete«! nis 
bloody cloaths in the garden, and ret... ved 
to his bed, and on an alarm about seven in 
the morning, was the most active in per- 
forming variags offices on the bodies of the 
murdered. It appearing that Mrs. B. stiil 
breatlied, he« rode to London to fetch a 
surgeou, but the wildness and incoherency 
of his manner, and some other circam- 
stances, leading to suspicions of him, he cut 
his own throat, and has since made the 
above confession. Of course he is now di- 
ligently wateled till the approaching ‘as- 

. sizes, 
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sizes, when the laws will avenge the ont- 
raged feelings of humanity. — 

Ten pounds damages, with costs, &c. 
making a total loss of at least two hundred 
pounds, was paid by an inhabitant of West- 
minster lately, for neglecting his area gate 
and railing, by which a_ passenger received 
an injury by a fall.’ No judicial decision 
could be more acceptable to the public. 

A verdict of five hundred pounds has 
heen given against a woman named Coates, 
for keeping several female lunatics in an 
unlicensed house. 

The Lord Chancellor has decided in fa- 
vour of the claims of the minor canons of 
St. Paul's, to 2s. 9d. in the pound for tithes, 
on the value and rents of houses in the pa- 
sishes of St. Gregory and St. Mary Mag- 
alalen, in London. 

‘The sentence of Mr. White, jun. for stig- 
matising the character of the Dnk¢ of Cum- 
berland, is fifteen months imprisonment 
in Newgate, and a fine of two hundred 


pounds. 
MARRIED. 

The Rev. E. Smyth, vicar of Camber- 
well, to Latitia,, daughter of J. Weyland, 
e:q. of Woodeaton, Oxfordshire, 

R. Mardall, esq. of St. Mary Hill, to 
Miss Davis, of Lower Tooting. 

R. A. Crickitt, esq. M. P. to the dangh- 
ter ot C. H. Kortright, esq. of Hylands, 
Essex. 

Mr. John Evans, of Basinghall street, to 
Catherine, daughter of Mr. Francis Day, 
of Wandsworth. 

At Newington, Henry Pigeon, esq. jun. 
of Southwark, to Miss Smith, of Newing- 
ton place. 

In Dubliw, John Mayne, esq. to Doro- 
thea, daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Mayne.—-Lewis Morgan, esq. one of the 
sherifis of Dublin, to Mrs. King, widow of 
Joseph King, esq. latea captain in the 64th 
regiment of fvot. 

Dr. Bleghborough, of Blackfriars, to Mrs, 
Treacher, of Brixton. 

Captain Broughton, of the 3d regiment, 
to Caroline Louisa, daughter of John Cha- 
mier, esq. of Grosvenor-place, 

At Kensington, Mr. William Lewis, to 
Rebecca, daughter of Richard ‘Thatt, esq. 
of St. Pancras. 

Thomas Jarvis, esq. of Belgrave-place, 
to Mrs. Anne Newbery, of the same place, 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Ed- 
ward Berens Black bura, esq, to Eliza Ma- 
rian, daughter of the late John Madocks, 
esq. of Vronsiev, Denbighshive. 

Mr. J. Ede, of the Audit ®ffice, to Miss 
Lydia Bechely, of Bucklersbury. 

Mr. J. Hucks, of Wapping, to Miss S, 
Hunt, daughter of T. H. esq. of Haek- 
pey-road, 

G. Longster, esq. of Highbury-terrace, 
to Miss Sutton, only danghter of Mr, W. 8S. 
93 Volebrook-row, Islington, 





Major Wells, of the 43d regime 
Miss King, daughter of George K. rad of 
Charter-honse-square. 

Mr. T. Ballard, of Chapel-street, Gros. 
venor-square, to Miss Fiske, of James. 
street, Golden-square. 

At Edmonton, J. H. Green, esq. to Aug 
Eliza, daughter of W. Hammond, esq. 

Joseph Hardman, esq. of Lime-street, 
to Frances Anne, daughter of the late John 
Henry Rougemont, esq. of New Broad- 
street. 

William Pell, esq. of Ely-place, to Miss 
Booth. 

Robert Hicks, esq. of Afton-house, Isle 
of Wight, to Catherine, daughter of 
William Nicholson, esq. of Bloomsbury. 
square. 

Frederick Pollock, esq. of Serjeant's 
Inn, to Frances, daughter of Fraucis Ri- 
vers, esq. of Spring-gardens, 

Mr. Watt, of Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields, to Miss Dungate,. danghter of the 
late Mr. D. of that place. 

Mr. Charles Cradock, of Paternoster- 
row, to Miss Clerk, daughter of W. C. esq. 
of Barforth-hall, Yorkshire. 

Mr. William Cribb, of Tavistock-street, 
to Miss Oliver, eldest daughter of the Le 
Mr. M. O. of Holborn. 

At Woolwich, Lieut. Lane, of the Ma- 
rines, to Mary-Ann, eldest daughter of the 
late W. P. Parry, esq. of Arkstone, Heve- 
fordshire, 

3y the Lord. Primate of Ireland, in Hill- 
street, the Right Hon. William Dundas, to 
Miss Ann Stuart Wortley, daughter of the 
Hon. S. W. Mackenzie. 

At Paddington church, Mr. D. Havell, 
to Miss Maria Wilmot, eldest daughter of 
S. W. esq. of Datchet. 

Mr. William Bovill, of New Bridge- 
strect, to Selina, eldest daughter of Wil: 
liam Nana, esq.of Upper Tooting. 

Holwell Waish, esq. barrister, to Louisa, 
relict of the late J. R. Miller, esq. of Long- 
bridge, only daughter of Sir J. Bond, bart. 
and sister-in-law to the Hon. C. H. Hutch» 
inson, 

At St. James’s church, London, by the 
Lerd Archbishop of York, the Rev. T. 
Randolph, eldest son of the Lord Bishop ot 
Londoa, to Caroline Diana Macdonald, 
youngest daughter of the Lord Chict 
Baron. 

Rear Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke, knt. t 
the Marchioness of Clanricard. 

The Right Hon, Lord James Towns 
hend, captain of his Majesty’s ship Eolus, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of P. Wallis, .¢s4- 
and grand-danghter of W. Lawlor, esq. ¢! 
Greenwich. 5 d 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, Sir Leonar 
Worsley Holmes, bart. M. P.° for that 
borcugh, to Aune, danghter of John ye 
garno, esq. and niece to the late Lo 
Helmes, DIED. 
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DIED. 
The Right Hon. Countess of Chesterfield, 
leaving two daughters and one son. 

Mr, Edward Robson, of Darlington, much 
esteemed by the scientific world as a 
learned botanist. 

In Seymour-street, well known in the 
fashionable world, Mrs. Orby Hunter, sen. 
She was to have been “Sat home” at ten 
o'clock that evening, but died at eight. 

At Brentford Butts, B. W. Gould, esq. 
in his 60th year. : 

At Edmonton, Am Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mrs. Ann Katenbeck. 

In Southampton-buildings, Mr. Arthur 
Hague. 

The Hon. Charlotte G. E. Fitz Gerald de 
Roos, daughter of Lord Henry Fitz Gerald 
and Lady de Roos. | 

At Hackney, Mr. Thomas Liddiard, 77. 

At Holloway, Mr, Richard Lleyd, of 
Threadneedie-sireet. 

In Great Rupert-street, Mrs. Martha 
Cranmer, of Quendon-hall. 

At Isleworth, Mr. William Taylor. 

At Hendon, Mrs. James Lyon. 

At his seat in Yorkshire, Sir Peter War- 
burton, dart. 

In Broad-street, aged 71, Joseph Smith, 
esg. of the house of Smith and Holt, bank- 
érs, and one of the society of Friends. 

In Upper Guildford-street, aged 16, the 
danghter of A. Timbrell, esq. 

Suddenly, Mr. Rebinsen, school-master, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields. ! 

The only daughter of F. Hare Naylor, 
és]. 14. : 

At Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, 87, Mrs. 
Mary Godwin, widow of Major-general 
Juhn G.R. A, 

At Acton-green, the daughter of R. 
Birnie, esq. 

At Harrow, 15, the eldest son of Edward 
Sheppard, esq. of the Ridge. 

In Wimpole-street, 26, the wife of F. 
Hartwell, esq. 

In East-street, Red Lion-square, 77, Mr. 
A, Dyson. 

At Camberwell, William Parker, esq. 
late commander of the Hon. East Iudia 
Company’s ship Bridgwater.—J. W. Pow- 
ell, esy. many years an inhabitant of New- 
gate-street, 

At Epsom, 76, John Nugent, esq. ~~~ 

InS»anish-place, Manchester-square, 91, 
Mrs. J. Gore, relict of Lieutenant-general 
J. G. col. of the 6th foot. 

In Upper Seymour-street, Miss Mac- 
kerzie, only daughter of K. M. esq. of 

are street-house, Herts. 

Lieut enant-gencral Simon Fraser, 76. 

In Devonshire-street, Major-general John 
Gardiner, of thé India Company’s service. 

Jn Chaves-street, Mrs. Edmestone, relict 
of General F. 

At Hampstead, Middlesex, aged 52, 

Maria-Hester, the wite of Thomas Park, 
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F.S.A. She had been a severe sufferer for 
many years, from what some of the faculty 
pronounced—a rheumatism on the nerves. 
But the elose of her virtuons life, though 
sudden, was so tranquil, that the moment 
of her expiration was not perceived: for 
she appeared (to use the language of the 
great apostle) only to have “ fallen asleep.” 
And most consoling is the apostolic assur- 
ance, that those who “sleep in Jesus, will 
God bring with him.” Exemplary in all 
the relative duties of the filial, connubial, 
maternal, social, and christian character ; 
pe has left such a yr memorial of her- 
self, in-the bosoms of her sorrowing family 
as cannot but be cherished and me or $0 
long as memory and gratitude hold their 
seat in the human affections. 

At Edmonton, Mrs. Barker, 77. 

At Colebrook-row, Hodgson Atkinson; 
esq. G5. 

Mrs. Holmes, of Surrey-street. 

In Highbury-place, Islington, Mrs. Mar- 
tha Parry, relict of William P. D.D. 

At Chiswick, Mr. Robert Chipchase, of 
Albemarle-street. 

At Enfield, the Rev. T. WW. Lewis, late of 
St. John’s college, Oxford. 

At Lewisham, Captain R. Perkius, 70. 

In Judd-street, Franecs, wife of William 
Grimaldi, esq. late of Albemarle-street. 

In Temple-street, Dublin, Sir Thomas 
Burke, bart. of Marble-lull, Galway. 

InDover-street, Viscount St. Asaph, eldest 
son of the Earl of Ashburnham, 27. 

At the Episcopal Palace, Kilkenny, the 
Right Rev. Dr. John Kearney, bishop of 
Ossory, 72. 

At Exeter, 79, the Hon, Eleanor Elize- 
beth de Courcy, baroness.of Kinsale. It is 
one of the most ancient families in the 
kingdom: one of its ancestors was sum- 
moned as a lord to parliament in the reigu 
of Henry II. The barons of this ancient 
house have the privilege of standing co- 
vered in the king's presence, which the 
lord, on succeeding to the title, once 
claims and exercises. 

In London, Dr. Fothergill, formerly pliy- 
sician of Bath; he has bequeathed twe 
hundred pounds each to some of the me- 
dical aud public charities of that city, be- 
sides a variety of legacies to friends and to 


- -ether public_institations in London and 


America: his property is estimated at sixty 
thousand pounds. J 

‘The Hon. John de Courcy, eldest son of 
Lord Kinsale, Lieutenant-coloncl of the 


first foot guards, His death was occasi-, 


oned by excessive fatigue with the army in 
Spain, from whence he returned only a few 
days previous to his decease. 

Lady Bernard, wite of Sir T. B. bart. of 
Wimpole-street. 

In Bloomsbur y-square, es John Keysal, 
esq. late of Moreton-upon-Lugg. 

f he Right Hoa. _— Lord os aes 
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His lordship was Lord Lieutenant of Dum- 
bartoushire, a Major-general in the army, 
and colonel of the twenty-sixth regiment 
of feet. His lordship married, in 1606, the 
relict of Sir John Carmichae!, bart. by 
whom he hadissue, Jobu, the present Lord, 
born in 1807. 

At Hampton-cowt Palace, Lady Anne 
Cecil, sister of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

In Upper Brook-sireet, Mrs. Nugent, 
wite of Admival N. 

Charlotie, wife of J. Leacock, esq. of 
Altred-place, Bedford-square. 

Mrs. Maltby, wite of Mr. H. Maltby, of 
Kingsiand-crescent. s 

At Kensington, J. Brome, esq. of Bishop- 
Storitord. 

Mrs. Burkilt, of Artillery-court, 61, 

John Moere, esq. of Wovdstock-strect, 
wader sheriff of London and Middlesex. 

In Charles-stveet, Manchester-square, 
Christian Teresu, Countess of Findlater and 
Seafield. 

Mrs. Jordaine, wife of A. J. esq. of Great 
George-sircet. 

in Uppe: Charlotte-street, Join Charles 
Lucena, sq. 

In Park Vlace, S. HL, Geerge, eldest son 
of Sir Rapert G, bart, 

Ju Chelsea, aged Sz, Mrs. Randall. 
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uD nS iy ABROAD. 
ernambucco, W.J. Lyon 

surviviig son of the late Jolin EMD 

Liverpool. Gis ; 

Off Africa, Mr. Jahn Jump, merchant, 
of Liverpool. ~ 

At the Isle of France, Lieutenant Thomas 
Leech, son of the Rev. Mr. L. of Askham, 

At Batavia, Captain J. Bowen, of his 
Majesty's ship Pucenix, the eldest son of 
Commissioner B.—Cupiain T. Clode, Aid- 
de-Ca:mp aud Secretary to the Licutenant- 
governor. 

At Paris, the 4hbe Delille, who was snp- 
posed to oecupy the poetical chair of his 
time. He was very much attached to the 
English poets, and was enabled by his 
translation of some of them, and his iuti- 
mate acquaintance with all, to throw an 
mnuasaal proportion of strength and richness 
into his style. 

At Naples, poisoned by one of his pupils, 
Mr, Denys, a Fiemish landscape painter, 
who had been setiled many years in that 
city. He was regarded by the Italians as 
one of the first landscape painters in Eu- 
rope, and the ordimary price of each of his 
paintings was six thousand francs; Marat 
had settled on him a pension of three thou. 
sand ducats, and given him a handsome 
residence, 

















PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
WITH att ine MARRIAGES ann DEATHS; 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
FEN WITTE, esq. of Darham, has just 
BB. . received the gold medal of the So- 
ciety of Arts, for applying to the purposes 
ef tanning, the batk of the larch trees 
which were planted by his father, and for 
which the latter gentieman received, sue- 
eessively, nine gold aud two silver medals! 


Asa further proof of the superior skill of 


T. W. esq. ma rural ecanomy, bis present 
residence, Woodiands, has, in afew years, 
been converted from a mere heath into 
one of the most delightful and picturesque 
places in the north, the grounds bemg 
laid out im the most tasteful manner, and 
adorned with umbrageous walks, sheets 
of water, &c. &c.—W. Backhouse, esq. 
of the county of Darham, has likewise 
received a gold medal for planting 350,000 
larch and other trees,x—Aui J. Backhouse, 
jun. esq. also of Durham, has received a 
silver medal fur planting 271,000 larches, 


Married.] At Neweastle, Mr. John Mid- 
dicmas, to Miss M. Hounnam, of Alston. 
--Mr. G. Hill, to Miss R. Cawood, 
York. 

At Lanchester, Thomas Wheatley, of 
Brandspith, esq. to Ann, eldest daughter 
of Mrs. Barnup, of Whiteside.— Mr. Lho- 
mas Scott, of Chester-le-street, to Miss 
Sarah Whinney, of High Langley. 

At Durham, Mr. G. Lawson, of Bywell, 
to Miss Ann Swinbarn, of Franklamt. | 

At Newburn, Mr. G. Gibson, of Carl- 
ton, to Miss S. Clay, of Lemington.-~ 
H. Featherstonhaugh, esq. to Miss Cook, 
daughter of S.C. esq. all of Bishopwear 
mouth, 

At Sunderland, Mr. Gawtree, master 
mariner, to Miss Isabelia Wilson. 

At Stockton, Mr. A. Heppley of a we 
head, to the daughter of John San pe 
son, esq. comptrolier of the Customs 
Stockton At 
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At Felton, Thos. Snrith, jun, esq. of 
Thirston, to Miss Fenwick, of Chivington, 

At Gateshead, Mr. Riddell, of Morpeth, 
to Miss Alder, of Gateshead. 

At Temple Sowerby, W. Shepherd, esq. 
to Miss A tkinson, 

At Full Sutton, the Rev. Franeis Lundy, 
M.A. of University College, Oxford, to 
the eldest daughter of the Rev. R. Rudd, 
rector of the former place. 

Died.| At Newcastle, the wife of W. 
Wilson, esq.— Mr. T. Milburn, 80.—Mr. 
Richard Smart, 54.—Mr. John Scott, 72. 
—The mother of Mr. Ralph Davison, 86. 
—Mary, the relict of Henry Wilson, esq. 
of Newbottle.—Miss Frances Walton, of 
Westgate-street, 30.—Mr. Wm. Dodds, of 
the High Bridge.—Mr. John Littlefair, 
iron-merchant, 27.—-The wife of Mr. T. 
Swith, 39.—Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. 
T. Armstrong.—Mr. Anthony Stevenson, 
62.—Mrs. Calbreath, wife of Mr. J. C. 

At Bridlington, Mr. Whitaker, surgeon. 

Mr. R. Power, of Whitehaven. He 
was at the launch of a vessel, and had 
the naming of her, but had no. sooner 
thrown the bottle, than he dropped down 
and expired. 

Mrs. Sarah Brown, of Lanchester. 

At Alnwick, Mrs. Watson, 81. 

At North Shields, Mr. Alder, 91. 

At Milbourne Hall, Ralph Bates, esq. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 
Southern regiment of Northamberland 
Local Militia, one of his Majesty’s justices 
of the peace, and late High Sheriff of 
the County of Northumberland, 49. 

Edward Robson, sen. of Green Bank, 
near Darlington, 50. 

At South Shields, the wife of Mr. 
R. Young, 28. 

Ann, third daughter of the Rev. William 
Ettrick, of High Barns, near Bishopwear- 
mouth, aged 9. 

At Sunderland, Mr. F. S. Burn, ship- 
builder, 

At Helmsley Blackmoor, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. John Harrison, 24. 

At Claypeth, Mr. James Ewbank, 67. 

At Durham, Mary, daughter of Mr. 
George Wheatiey, of Durham, 7. Her 
death was occasioned by lier clothes taking 


fire, 


Mrs. Sarah Gray, at an advanced aze. 

At Osmondcroft, 76, the widow of Mr. 
- Rowlinson. - 

_At Barnardeastle, Hagh Maclain, pen- 
loner, 104,—31, the wife of Mr. Wm. 

Orasby, 

George Culley, esq. a celebrated agrt- 
cniturist at Fowberry Tower, Northum- 
berland, 

At Westoe, Mr. John Ness, ship-owuer, 
at an advanced age, 

At Berwick, Capt. John Paxton, of the 


Northumberland Militia, 43.— Mrs. E, 


odds, widow, 8°. 
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At Sunderland, Mr. T. Hardcasttle, 49. 

At the Row, near Franiington, Mr. 
‘Andrew Carn.ichael, 76. 

At Birtley, Mrs, Dixon, widow of Mr. 
J. D. of Newcastle, 

Capt. Marshall, of North Shields, in his 
passage from London, was found dead in 
the cabin. 

At Monkseaton, Mr. Smith, ship-owner, 
86. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

A remarkable circumstance is connected 
with a tree growing upon the estate called 
Bracken’s Gill, which was lately sold at 
Carlisle. A black cherry-tree was planted 
by a man in the neighbourhood when he 
was eighteen years of age ; the tree, upon 
a moderate computation, now contains 
near forty feet of wood, every foot in 
height contains two solid feet. ‘The per- 
son who planted it is now living, and has 
just had a child born to him. 

A remarkable cow, which belongs to 
Mr. John Barnes, of Moss-dike, Gray- 
stoke, Cumberland, produced six* calves 
in less than two years, again calved twins 
on the 19th of last month, which makes 
eight calves in less than three years, and 
nine in all; though only seven years oid, 
What is also remarkable, twin heifers 
(four in number) are all living, and the 
bulls have all been fattened for the 
butcher. 

Married.) At Kendal, Mr, R. Shaw, of 
Stainton, to Miss A. Nicholson.—Mr. 
John Giaveson, of Skelsmergh, to Miss 
E. Beck.—Mr. R. Long, of Ciook, to 
Miss Mary Dobson, of Hugil.—Mr, Wil- 
liam Coward, of Beetham, to Miss Mary 
Cooper, of Lambrigg.—Mr. John Baylifi, 
to Miss Hannah Nelson. 

At Penrith, Mr. A. Nicholson, to Miss 
Isabella Hayton—Mr. Wm. Routledge, 
to Miss Mary Stephenson.—Mr. M. Rudd, 
to Miss M.’ Parker.—Mr. James Bailey, 
to Miss D. Thompson, ail of Penrith.— 
M:. F. Hargraves, to Miss Mary Parker, 
of Cariton. 

Mr. Edward Dixon, to Miss Margaret 
Nevison, both of Skelsmergh. 

Mr. John Brookes, to Miss Isabella 
Strong, both of Longsleddale. 

Mr. R. Serjeant, of Brigsteer, to Miss 


- -Eliz. Scott,of Lyth. 


At Temple Sowerby, W. Shepherd, esq. 
to Miss Atkinson, daughter of the late 


Mr. J. A. 
At Crosthwaite, Mr. John Sander, to 


Mrs. Barcroft, widow of J. B. esq. of 


Emerald, in Newlands. 
Mr. J. Cockbaine, of Guard-house, to 


Miss White, of Braithwaite. 

Died.] At Kendal, Mr. Jaseph Salkeld, 
a preacher in the Methodist persuasion, 
63.—Mrs. Hannah Gradwell, widow of 
Mr. H. G. 84.—Mrs. Jane Smaliwood, 


widow of Mr, J. S. 96.—Agnes, daughter 
4B of 
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554 Yorkshire. 


of Mr. D. Huddlestone, banker.— Richard, 
son of Mr. ‘Thomas Burrow. 

At Raveustonsdale, 52, Mrs. Ann Brun- 
shill, widow of Mr. W. B.—Miss I-abel 
Richardson, daughter of Mrs. Mary R. 21. 
—John, son of the Rev. Dr. Robinson. 
Mrs. Dinah Fothergill, wife of Mr. 
R. F. 75. 

At Kirkby Stephen, Mr. R. Lough. 

‘At Morland, Mis, Steel, wife of Mr. S. 
in the prime of lie. 

At Peniuth, Mr. Jonathan Allen, 74.— 
Jane Dennison, 80. 

At Pinchbeck, Mr. FE, Blithe, formerly 
of Duddington. He was the son of a 
physician, spent a fortune, became a pri- 
vate soldier, and again arrived at indepen- 
dence a short time before his death. 

At Hutton Hall, Mrs, Richardson, wife 
of Mr. R. steward to Sir F. F. Vane. 

At Ulverston, Mr. W. Atkinson.—Mr. 
Mark Daniel.— Miss A. Goad, 21. 

At Monk Hall, Mr. J. Dawson, 73: he 
had undergone the operation of lithotomy 
Ouly to days befure. 

In Cailisie, Mrs, Margaret Salkeld, 
widow, 78 —Margacet, vite of Mr. John 
Wilson.— Mrs, Foster, 90. 

At Milibeck, Mr. Jonathan Young- 
husband, partuer in the firm of Dover, 
Younghusband, and Co. 68. 


YORKSHIRE, 


The Levi's co-operating National Soci. ty, 
for educating the poor, have pubiistied 
their first report, in which, after expa- 
tiating upon the advantages and blessings 
of the system now so general through the 
empire, they state the establishment of a 
school im the vicinity ef Kirkgate: they 
Cal, however, for additional support from 
the friends of the institution. 

Tie Laneastrian school established at 
Silsden, near Skipton, under the patronage 
of the Earl of ‘Thanet, retleets the highest 
honour upon the noble pation. Between 
one and two hundred poor children are 
making rapid progress in useful Jearning. 

A national school upon Dr. Bell’s plan 
has abo been opened at Boroughbridge, 
and it already contams nearly one huudred 
poor ciildren. 

The first stone of a new church, at 
Bradtord, was laid on the 4th of June. 

A Female Penitentiary is in contempla 
tion at Leeds, on the plan of the Mag- 
dalen at London. ‘Tracts and essays are 
hberally distributing in furtherance of this 
philanthropic project. 

Married.] At Whitby, S. C. Coates, esq. 
of Nyihorp, to Rebecea, eldest daughter 
of Joli Boulby, of Sleights, esq.—K. 
Preston, esq. solicitor, captain in the 5th 
North York militia, to Miss Rosanna 
d.ater. 

At Acomb, Francis Beddingfield, esq. 
#: Marvarton Hall, to Miss Harnsop, only 
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1 
surviving daughter of S. H. esq, 
hill, Bedtord. Amp 
At Halitax, Mr. R. Jagger | 
to Miss Exley, of Restrict. > ta P 
At hirkhammerton, Mr, §, Wright, of = 
Waiton, to Miss Atkinson, dlanghter of the Re 
late Mr. R.A, of 
At Leeds, Mr. Wm. Gaunt, to Miss Ayp dai 
Baker.—Mr. F. Cowan, to Miss £, (iil. of 
yard.— Mr. R. Reynolds, to Miss fly, B 
Brown, of Sheepsear.—Mr. J, Raynar, to 
Mrs. Royston, of Wetherby.—Mr, Joshna the 
Briggs, to Miss Hannah Mufield, both of | 
Armley.—Mr, J. H. Kettlewell, merchaut, Cr 
to Miss Pomtret—Mr, O. Willans, of 
Hunslet, to Mis. Brown, of Leeds, q7 
At Selby, Mr. J. Rogerson, of Bramley, dr 
to Miss Clough. gr 


At Knaresborough, Mr. Rhodes, to Misy 
Kilvington.—Mr, Parr, post-master, w 
Miss Lupton. 

At Wakefield, F. W. Cobb, esq. of Fe 
Margate, to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
John Carr, esq. of Wakefield.—Mr. W. 
Mitton, of Badsworth, to Miss Sarnb 
Haden. 

At Arncliff, Wm. Preston, esq. (brother 
of Mr. P. solicitor, Skipton,) of Scosthorp, 
to Miss Hammond.—Mr. James Tennant, 
cf Arnclitt Coates, to Miss Scarfe, dangh 
ter of Mrs. S. of Thornthwaite. . 

At Sheffield, B. J. Wake, esq. to Miss 
Harrict Parker, daughter of A, P, esq. @ 
that place. 

At Hall, Captain John Garniss, to Mis 
Kelsea, eldest daughter of Mr, J. K— 
Mr. J. Craven, to Miss Winte. 

Died.] At York, 31, Mr. Jolin Spence, 
son of Mr. R. S. and one of the pro 
prietors of the York Herald.—72, Mr. 1 
John Walker, merchant-taylor.—Mrs. E. : 
Allison, the wife of Capt. A. of the Wake | 
field militia —Mrs. Spencer, wife of Mr. | 
Alderman §. of York.—Mr. James Baker, 
one of the Proctors of the Ecclesiastical 
Court of York. 

John Snowball, esq. of Swinton Cot- 
tage, near Malton, 44. 

“Al Wakefield, most deservedly lament 
ed, Colonel ‘Tottenham, 73. por! a 
he and private’ wre, | he “ neig 
hood will severely feel Nis 1085. 

Mrs, Hutchiuson, relict of John H. rH 
of Shipton.—Mr. Robert Arthag® 
meriy in the 1st wens —_ militia, 

Mr. Beard, of Pocklington. 

At Huil, Mrs. Hunter, 52, Ar. 
thony Kidd, 89.—Mrs. 
Mr. “r. H. 74.—Suddenly, Mr. oe 
53.—52, Mrs. Mary Heres of the 
Boisrond, relict of Major T. angel 
marines, 78.—28, Eliza os panes 
of the late Rev. Mr. G. of this Mrs 

At Upton — near Beeford, 
Ball, wite of Mr. J. D. st 

At Bridlington, Dir. T. Harlaw 
torney.—Mr. Whitaker, surge — yi 
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Mrs. Ashworth, relict of the late J. A. 
. of Elland Bank, near Halifax, 99, 


At Leeds, 71, Mrs. Stansfield, widow of 


Mr. J. S.—-78, Mr. Richard Wainhouse, 
eon of the late Rev. R. W. Vicar of Kevel, 
Rector of Lower Wallop, and Prebendary 
ef Bath Abhey.—-Miss Land, ¢2, only 
danghter of Mr, L.—24, Mrs. Stead, wife 
of Mr. S.—Mrs. Baynes, wite of Mr. Benj. 
B. dinggist. 

At Kexbro’, Mr. T. Ledger, of Ro- 
therham, surgeon and apothecary. 

Mr. M. Bolland, of Kettlewell, in 
Craven, 76. 

Mr. Jolim Whitehead, of Cleckheaton, 
97. He had 10 children, 58 grand-chil- 
dren, 121 great-great-children, and 10 
great-great-grand-children.~-Total 199. 

At Knaresborough, Mrs. Guiseley, 79. 

Mr. William Burnley, of Gomersall, 87. 
—Samuel Greaves, esq. of Grey Stones.— 
48, Mrs. Ann Leeming, wife of Mr. ‘Thos. 
L. of Horsforth, scheol-master, 

At Knottingley, 33, Mr. John Noble, 
enrgeon, son Of the Rev. Mr. N. Wo- 
mersi¢y. 

At Pontefract, 72, Mrs. Vo!lanse, sister 
to the Rev. Mr. V. of Hemsworth.—Mrs, 
Hepworth, wife of R.H. esq. 

Mr. S. Frankiand, of Kilstune, an opulent 
farmer, 

Mrs. Edwards, relict of J. E. esq. of 
Northowram Hall, near Hatifax, 69.— 
75, Mrs. Kilching, relict of Mr. B. K. of 
Westgate Hill, near Bradford.—Francis 
Duffield, esq. of Town Hiil, near Brad- 
ford, 

LANCASHIRE, 

An easy and expeditious way of marling 
m¢ss Is now carrying on at Kainford, tor 
the Earlof Derby, in a tract containing 
upwards of thirty statute acres, which is 
cone after the rate of half au acre per day, 
with a set of marl of one roud and a quarter 
peracre, chiefly by boys aud girls, without 
the assistance of a horse. The farthest 
distance from the marl pit is about 800 
yards, bat the labour is performed with 
the same ease and expedition as if it were 
ouly 80 yards, “The head of-marl is -now 
about three yards deep. 

A sturgeon, measuring 8 feet 4 inches, 
and weighing upwards of zOOIb. was lately 
ofiered for sale in Manchester market. It 
was taken near Ince, and contained about 
70Ib. weight of spawn. 

Itis stated that there are upwards of 
1100 houses unoccupied in the town of 
Manchester, including a rental of consi- 
derably more than 15,000/, The total pre- 
mises unoceupied, of every description in 
tie town, forms a reatal of upwards of 
27,0002, 

By the Liverpool bill of mortality for 
1812, lately published, it appears that the 
Secyease ip births last year was 294, the 
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decrease in buria's 532, and the deercase 
im marriages 180, 

A new Sunday School was 
the 4th of June, at Liverpool. 

Married.} At Liverpool, Mr. T. Nichol. 
son, to Mrs. Greetham.—Mr, Lloyd Da. 
Vies, to Miss Tyrer.—Mr T-aac Robinsen, 
wine mercudnt, of London, to Miss Crosth. 
waite.—Mr, James Haryraves, late of 
Buenos Ayres, to Miss Frances Shaw.— 
Mr. E. Bowker, of Manchester, to Miss 
Hill, daughter of the late Mr. 8. H. -Mr. 
W. J. Gandy, to Miss Jane Anne Urmson, 
second daughter of Mr. J. U-—Mr. Wm, 
Brookes, of Whalley, to Mrs, M. Lewtas, 
Park-laye.—Mr. W. Hyatt, to Miss A, 
Rushton.—Mr. J. H. Sankey, to Miss Eliza 
Northall, 

At Manchester, Mr. Brenand, to Miss 
Crompton, of Collyhurst.— Mr. Gardner, 
of Warrington, to Miss Owen, of Man. 
chester, 

At Bolton, Mr. W. Smith, ef Wigan, to 
Miss Smith, of the former place. 

At Lancaster, Mr. Smith, to Miss Welch, 
of Galyate.--Mr. Atherton, to Miss Al- 
ston.—Mr. Henry King, to Mass Ann 
Parker, of Caton, 

Mr. James Taylor, only son of H. T. 
esq. of Wigan, to E'len, second daughter 
of the late John Chaddock, esq. and sister 
to the present J. C., M1.))., of Wigan. 

Dried.| At Liverpool, Mr. John Kobin- 
son, 36.—Mrs. Brine, wife of Mr. J. B. 
merchant, 60.—Mr. Wm, Ca'dwel!, 57.— 
Mrs. White, wife of James W. esq. Solio- 
street.—Captain John Bradiey, 43, for- 
merly a commander in the Afiican trade.— 
Mr. Michael Ashton, 82’.—Caleb Charles 
Rotheri:am, the fourth son of the late Rev. 
C. R. of Kendal.—vyv, Cecilia Storer, wife 
of Mir. L. S.—-88, Mrs. Makin, of Crosby. 

At Manchester, Mrs. Bell, wite of Vr. 
B. of Wood-street.—At the works of 
Messrs. Matley and Son, Mr, John Taylor, 
75; afriend to universal liberty and peace. 
— Mr. Oliver Ormrod, late lieutenant m 
the first Lancashire militia. 

At Lancaster, 78, Mr. James Dickson 
one of the Society of Friends, 

At Wigan, Mrs: Jane Bullock.—AtNew- 
biggin, Mrs. Elizaleth Burrow, 8&5. 

At Blackburn, Jolin Heves, a dwarf, 
who had formerly been exhibited in a show 
with @ giant. He was 53 years of age, 
and 3 feet 6 inches high. 

At Gorton-House, Thomas Beard, esq. 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
fur the counties of Lancaster and Chester, 
acting in the division of Manchester, 

CHESHIRE, 


The improvements at Parkgate do credit 
to the taste and hberality of Sw ‘Thomas 
Mostyn. A strong pier, pene vane’ 

ci ‘ted in fivat 0 
ous terrace, are how Compic 
4B2 the 
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the buildings, and form a beautifal marine 
promenade. 

Murvied.]| At Audlem, Mr. John Sher- 
win, jun. of Burslem, to Miss Green, of 
Brereton. : 

At Chester, Mr. A. M‘Kenzie, to Miss 
Nancy Kendal, of Everton. _ 

At Stockport, Mr. Vaughan, solicitor, 
to Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter of J. 
Lingard, esq. of Dodge-hill, Heaton Norris. 

At Tarporley, Mr. Peter Venables, of 
Sandiway, to Miss Eliz. Cowhap, only 
daughter of Mr. J. ©. of Tarporley. 

At Prestbury, Mr. S. Hole, of Strange- 
ways, to Miss Mary Cooke, of Maccles- 
field. 

At Gresford, Thomas Sherlock, esq. to 
Miss Royle, of Llay Cottage, Denbighshire. 
Died | V. M. Jones, esq. of Chester. 

At Rakc-hall, Stanney, Grace, the wife 
of Mr. J. Cheesbrough, 64. 

At Moor, at an advanced age, Mrs. Sut- 
ton, relict of Mr. J. S. of Daresbury. 

At Parkgate, Mrs. Jebb, wife of R. J. 
esq. of Chirk. 

At Kirkdale, in an advanced age, Mr. 
Richard Bailiff, merchant. 

At Knutsford, Mr. J. Crossman, of 
equestrian memory, 41. 

T. Brooke, esq. of Edge. 

At Halton Tow.r, Thomas Rigby, esq. 
of Liverpool. 

At Trattord, 67, Mrs. Cooper, motlier 
of Mr. J. C. of Chester. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Marricd.] Mr. Joseph Smith, of the 
Waste, to Miss Robinson, daughter of Mr. 
R. of Cotén. 

Mr. T. Allen, clerk of the church at 
Sawley, Derbyshire, to Mrs. Wilcox. 

At Derby, John Stanton, of Thelwall, 
esq. Jate captain in the 3d Lancashire mi- 
litia, to Juliana, second daughter of the 
late John Harrison, esq. of Derby.—Mr. 
Lawton, to Miss Orton, of Litchurch.— 
Mr. Jolin Sandars, to Miss Swindells. 

Mr. ‘T. Slater, of Kirk Treton, to Miss 
S. Hodgkinson, of Kirk Langley. 

At Trussley, Mr. W. Shepherd, of Kirk 
Langley, to Miss Eyre, of Nuns Field, 

At Pentrich, Thomas Woolley, esq. of 
South Collingham, to Miss Sarah ‘Turton, 
daughter of the late J. T. gent. of Ripley. 

At Sawley, Mr. J. Hill, to Miss E, 
Hooley, of Long Eaton. 

Died.| At Derby, Mr. George Cooper, 

At Romely, D. 'T. Hill, esq. late of Lei- 
ecster, 69, 

At Darley Hall, very suddenly, Miss 
Mary Barker, daughter of George B. esq. 

At Yeaviey, Mr. W. Robinson, yeoman. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Wright, of Boulton, 71. 

At Dunston, 66, Mrs. Richardson, wife 
ot Mr. J. R. and eldest sister of the late 
George Milues, esq. of Dunston Hall. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
We are sorry to perceive that the intel- 
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ligent editor of the Nottingham 

has been obliged to take ap — 
his townsmen, in reprehension of the out 
rageous conduct of the K—— pilin 
quartered there, who have commited 
number of daring excesses, attack; Me 
wounding the peaceable inhabitants, ie, 
The editor, amongst other pointed observa. 
tions on this topic, reminds the individua! 
that the known partiality of the people of 
Nottingham to Catholié emancipati 
ought to have entitled them to a different 
behaviour. 

From the same paper we quote the fol. 
lowing fact, and its elegant appropriate 
comment :—* Never dfd we witness a 
more abundant and luxuriant spring: the 
late cutting winds have been succeeded by 
the resuscitating powers of a congenial sun, 
and a few sweetly feeling showers , so much 
so, that the landscape around presents an. 
appearance the most delightful to man, if 
the greedy hand of taxation did not mock 


Anis eyes with the sight of many of the 


earth’s productions, which must never 
reach his lips, or but in a most sparing de 
gree.” 

Married.] At Nottingham, Mr. J. 8, 
Pearson, to Miss Smart. 

At Lenton, Mr. G. C. Brown, of Lé- 
cester, to Miss Wood, eldest daughter of 
Mrs. W. of Nottingham. : 

At Basford, Mr. J. Biatherwick, to Miss 
Hannah Rowland. 

At Holme Pierrepont, Mr. John Green, 
of Ratcliffe-upon-Trent, to Mrs. Moms, 
of Basingtield. 

Died.| At Nottingham, Mr. W. Almond, 
son of Mr. Robert A. and brother to the 
Rev. Mr. A. of Basford.—Mrs. Butler, 
sister to the late Mr. Alderman B., 86.— 
Thomas Marratt, a native of Mountsorrel, 
3.—Margaret, only daughter of Mr. Wal- 
ter Beaumont, and niece to the Rev.T. 
B. of East Bridgford. ; a 

At Newark, Mr. John Waddington, 71: 
and Mrs, W. 67, his wife. 

At ype ae Mrs. Nighto, 
39, wife of Mr.George N. 

At Hacknal beige oe Elizabeth 

Zeardsall, daughter of Mr. 5. 

At Tithby, 55, Mrs. Beecroft, wife of 
Mr. G. B. 

Mrs. Oakes, of Atterecliffe Bridge, 70. 

At Mount Pleasant, Mrs. Else, 56- 

LINCOLNSHIRE. _ 

A hen belonging to Mr. W- Hoge, # 
Clixby Lodge, near Caistor, lately 
forty-one eggs in nine days, vi. two ae 
ist day, nine the 2nd, five the nro 
ath, two the 5th, one the 6th, five ant 
nine the 8th, and two the oth. 

-e. whieh this seas 
person had an ewe, W fer 
yeaned one lamb, and seven days 
wards two more. 

Tt is said in the Boston Gasetie, Hf 


. West 
the forming of roads in the East and Fens, 


— eo oe oe 
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Fens, and from the inclosure of lands going 
on there, in addition to the other agricul 
tural labour, requiring far more assistance 
than the population of the country can 
sapply, as high wages are now given for 
work as during the harvest. 

‘Two instances of sudden elevation from 
obscurity to great wealth, liave lately oc- 
curred to persons in Lincoluslure. The 
one is the case of a man servant of J. Cle- 
mentson, esq. of Tixover, who by a decree 
in Chancery, has become heir to property 
gmounting to 2 or 300,0001.; the other ts 
that oi Mr. Bradshaw, gamekeeper to 8. 
O'Brien, esq. of Glaston, who by the death 
of a brother, some years resident in India, 
has (with another brother, heretofore in- 
still more humble circumstances than him- 
self) acquired a property of 25 or 30,0001. 

Mr. Marrat, of Boston, is publishing 
Sketches, historical and descriptive, in the 
county of Lincoln. ‘Three numbers, illus- 
trated by engravings, are already out, and 
the remainder will appear regularly. 

Marricd.] Mr. R. Gilliat, of Welton, to 
Miss Ann Ashlin, daughter of Mr. John 
A. of Firsby. 

At Boston, Mr. J. Robinson, to Miss 
Cookson, 

At Louth, Mr, Charles Caley, of Huil, 
to Miss Ann Rands. 

Dicd.] At Gainsborough, Mr. Wm. Mar- 
to, 72. 

At Helmsley Blackmoor, 24, Mrs. Eliz. 
Harrison, wite of Mr. J. H. and daughter 
of the late G. Wood, esq. of Stamford 
Bridge. 

At the Priory, Boston, Mrs. Pacey, re- 
lict of H. 8B. P. esq. 75. 

At Grantham, 73, Mr. John Eggleston ; 
by whose death society is deprived of a va- 
luable member—religion of a strenuous 
supporter—and the poor of a kind and ge- 
nerous benefactor. 

At Overton, the Rev. T. Allen, vicar of 
Yarborough, 84. ~ 

LELCESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND. 

One of the tunnels on the-Grand Union 
Canal, in the parish of Husbands Bosworth, 
bear Market Harborough, was lately open- 
ed for trade. ‘This canal will be 25 miles 
long, and, by joining the Union and Grand 
Junction Canals, will form a-direct naviga- 
tion trom London to Harborough, Leices- 
ter, Nottingham, Derby, and other great 
towns.—By the figishing of the Bosworth 
Tunnel (1180 yards) more than tea miles of 
the Canal are navigable, and coals, lune, 
and other articles, already pass thereon to 
Welford. A length of 18 miles will be na- 
vigable by next autumn; and the other tun- 
Nel at Crick is executing with rapidity, so 
that the whole of the canal.is expected to be 
navigable in a twelvemonth. 

Miss Linwood has given 1551. to the Lei- 
cester Infirmary, being the produce of tie 


LewcestershireStaffordshire: 
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exhibition of some of her works at Leices. 
ter. Miss L, is as benevolent as she is in« 
genious, 

The Leicestershire militia have all arrived 
safely at Liverpool and Chester from Ire- 
laud. 

An ewe belonging to Mr. Legeat, of Le- 
verton Outgate, which had gone with lamb 
seven weeks after her time, lately broveht 
forth a singular object, it having two heads, 
three ears, and tour eyes, and hemy also 
covered with wool two inches long, 

Marvic d.] Mr. Pratt, of Hancote, to Miss 
E. Putter, of Thurlaston. 

At Foxton, Mr. Iliff, to Miss Lewin. 

; At Mancetter, Mr. Mee, solicitor, of 
East Retfurd, to Jano, youngest daughter 
of the late Mr. G. Chapman, of Upton. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Mr. C. Lee, te 
Miss Hartwell.—Mr. J. Adams, jun, to Miss 
Frances Bircher. 

Mr. John Cooper, to Miss Sarah Roobot- 
~ both of Orton-on-the-Hill. 

Mr. Joseph Jaques, of Sheephead 
Miss Higgs, of elton. ‘ ; " 

Mr. B. Reynolds, to Miss Simons, eldest 
daughter of Mr. John S, of Peatiing Parva. 

Mr. R. Brown, of Atherstone, to Miss 
Eliz. Thompson, 

At Leicester, Mr. Abbot, chemist, te 
Miss Caparn.—Mr. J. Oldiam, to Miss 
Harriet Yates, second daughter of Mr. R. 
Y.—Mr. J. Bamkin, to Miss Eliz. Hughes, 
— Mr. J. Neal, to Miss Eliz. Webster, se- 
cond daughter of Mr. T. W. 

At Ililston on the Hill, Mr. Wm. Blind. 
stone, of Foster Lane, London, to Miss 
Eliz. Seiby. 

Died.| Benj. Ingram, gent, of Great 
Wigston. 

Mrs. Willey, relict of the Rev. J. W. 
rector of Gilmorton. 

At Seraptoft Hall, 69, J. E. Carter, esq. 
Lieut.-colonel of the Leicester Local Mi 
litia. 

Mr. W. Bishop, of Gilmorton, 82. 

At South Croxton, Mr. J. Charles, 35. 

At Leicester, Mrs. Hollier, wife of Mr, 
H, 35. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

On the 16th uit. a new Methodist Chapel 
was opened at Wednesbury ; three sermons 
were preached on the occasion, after which 
collections were made ameunting to 2501, 

The person cailed the converted Jew 
has been visiting the Potteries, and preach- 
ing in different methodist chapels there, on 
behalf of the London socicty tor converting 
Jews. 

Murried.] At Walsall, Mr. E. Elwell, 
surgeon, to Miss C. Spurrier, youngest 
dauvhter of the late Wim. S. gent. 

At West Bromwich, Mr. J. Hadley, of 
Smethwick, to Miss Barrs.—Mr. T. Stecle, 
of Clapham, to Miss Reeves, daughter of 

4 > 
Mr. W . kK, Mr. 
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Mr. J. Glover, of Walsall, to Miss S. 
Jennings, of Bloxwich. 

At Burton-upon-Trent, the Rev. J. T. 
Fenwick, rector of Northfield, Worcester, 
to Ann, daughter of J. Thornwith, esq. 

At Bobbmeton, Mr. G. Boraston, of 
Lodce Hill, to Miss Stokes, only daughter 
of the late Mr. S. of the former piace. 

At Colwick, J. N. Fowler, esq. of Stone, 
to Miss ‘Thompson, of Great Haywood. 

At Elford, Mr. W. March, of Hickling, 
to Mis: Eliz. Smith, youngest daughter of 
Mr. 8. of the former place. 

At Hints, Mr. Littleford, of that place, 
to Miss E. Hobday, of Hopwas. 

At Wolverhampton, T. Bate, esq. of 
Penn Leasows, to Miss Corser, daughter 
of the late John C. esq. of Bushbury 
Hall. 

At Kirby, Mr. Smith, of Nuneaton, to 
Miss M. Marshall, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. M. of Easenhail. 

Dicd.] At Newcastle-under-Lyme, Miss 
Barbor, daughter of the jate I. B, gent. one 
of the aldermen of that borough. 

At Longdon, Mrs. Mucholi, relict of the 
Rev. T. M. of the former piace. 

At Lichfield, Mis, Eborail, wife of Mr. 
Samuel E. one of the senior aldermen of 
that city —Mr. J. Trigg, 43.—Mr. Edward 
Jobnson. 

Mrs. Ann Godwin, of Stafford, 58. 

At Allesley, Mr. John Lant, 91.—At 
Harper’s Hill, Mrs. Susannah Deane, 
daughter of the late A. D. esq. of Whit- 
tington Hail.—Miss Leighton, daughter of 
Mr. S. L. of Willoughbridge Wells, 24,.— 
At Tamworth, Miss Oakes, after an illness 
of fifteen years, 

At Buislem, Mrs. Worth, wife of the 
Rev. W. Worth. She was the youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Joseph Sadler, of 
Shrewsbury. An extensive genius, a well 
cultivated mind, and an amiable dispo- 
sition, united with unfeigned piety, ren- 
dered her a valuable member of society, 
and an inestimable treasure to her now be- 
reaved husband. She never perfectly re- 
covered from ber coufinement. After suf- 
fering, for more than six months, a succes- 
sion of very paintul diseases, she left this 
state of trial, m confident expectation of 
receiving “the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promised to them that love 
him.” Her on'y child soon followed his 
lamented mother to the place appointed 
for all living. —Mrs. Steel, wife of Mr. 

Db. S. 55. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


The consecration 6f the new Free Church 
at Birmingham, will take piace on the 6th 
of July. 

_ Marricd.} At Birmingham, Mr. R. Mor- 
ris, to Miss Ailport.~—Mr. T. Worrall, to 
Miss Ann Parker,—Mr. Samuel Wiiletts, 
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to Miss Mallin, of Bradshal|.— 

to Miss Mary Unite, both of Wane, Gre, 
At Edgbaston, Mr. Wiltiam Unitt 

Miss Ann Rollinson, both of Birminghan,. 


At Rugby, — B me 
Miss Butlin.’ Shu» C9 Sollee, t 

At Darlaston, Char 
Miss Mary Foster. res Adame, eq. 

At Madeley, Mr. John Farnalls, of St 
Chad’s, to Miss E. Ho ’ 
brookdale. rablower, of Cosh 

Mr. John Hillman, of Hack 
Farm, to Miss: Mary Ann Stone, of Kid 
derminster. . 

Died.] Mr. George Gower, pri 
yep “4 Kidderminster, tee? 

iss Martha Lapworth, second 
of Mr. L. of Coventry, 24, ra 

At Birmingham, Mrs. Mander, widow, 
Her death was occasioned by taking a mix. 
ture of arsenic and allum, which was sold to 
her by a druggist, instead of calcined mag. 
nesia, Her sister was nearly poisoned by 
the same mistake, but recovered. 

Mr. R. Fellowes, of Bull-street, 80: he 
had spent the afternoon in reading and 
conversation, and was about to takea walk, 
when he suddenly expired in his chait,with- 
out a struggle or a groan. 

Mr. Wilham Lane, of the firm of William 
Tutin and Co. Coleshill-street, 48.—Miss 
Kuth Kimberly.—Catherine De Beaumont, 
eldest daughter of Mr. De B. professor of 
the French language, 16.—Mr. Joseph 
Balden. Miss Mary Ashford, 22, daughter 
of Mrs. A.—Mrs. Wilkes, wife of Mr. Ed- 
ward W.—Mr. O. Cattle, 75. 

At Studley Castle, John Lyttleton, 
esq. 77. 

At Binton, Mr. John Kempson, 82. 

At Long Itchington, the Rev. John Re- 
bertson, A.M. vicar of Wappenbury, and 
curate of Long Itchington. 

At Coventry, Mrs. Elizabeth Heath, wife 
of Mr. R. Heath, of the Society of Friends. 
—Mrs. Crump, widow of Mr. John C. an 
eininent solicitor of Coventry. 

At Standon Rectory, 70, Mrs. Walker, 
widow of the late Rev. T. Walker—At 
Hatton, suddenly, Mrs. Esther Winn, ot 
Warwick, 78.—At ‘Tachbrooke, Mr. Ro- 
bins, “7.—Suddenly iu his bed, Mr. Brya% 
41. On the morning of his arene a 
was in perfect health; he was mreit" 
within an hour, to set out from home, er 
order to attend the funeral of his — th 
he was giving directions to lus wife, ~ 
respect to some arrangement of his _ 
during his absence, when, turmng *" 
upon his pillow, as if to rise, he : 
expired. + ty danghter of 

Miss Burkitt, only Gat 
T. B. of Kenilworth.—Mr. We Walker, © 
Shustock, 67. ams 
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tion of felons have published a list of their 
rewards. Amongst others, they give il, 
for the conviction ot a murderer, and the 
same sua for that of the incendiary wio 
destroys hay mcks and farmers’ property, 

‘Luere is a cow belonging to the House of 
Industry at Whitchurch, which, in the 
course of one week, produced upwards of 
twe.ve ponds ot butter, 16 ounces to 26 

ound. 

, Married] At Hales Owen, Wm. Barton, 
esq. surgeon, of London, to Mrs. Sweet, of 
Cradley, eldest daughter of Joshua Toul- 
min, D.D. 

At Wrockwardine, Mr. T. Juckes, of 
Teru, to Miss Poole, of Admaston. 

At High Ereall, Mr. 8S. Allen, of Isem- 
bridge, to Miss Emma Juckes, third daugh- 
ter of tle late Mr. J. 

At St. Chad’s, Mr. Wm. Hedges, late of 
Demerara, to Mary, only daughter of the 
late Mr. Smith, of Shrewsbury. 

Mr. ileizhway, of Leebotwood, to Miss 
Woof, eldest daughter of Mr. W. of Car- 
dington. 

Mr. T. Rawlins, of Smethcott, to Miss S. 
Gioves, of the Stitt. 

At Kumeriey, Mr. Lloyd, of Knockin, to 
Miss Jane Ward, of Maesbrook.—Mr. S. 
Ward, of Maesbrook, to Miss Payne, of 
Pentreucha, 

Died.] Mary, daughter of Mrs. Broug- 
hall, of Sutton Maddock. 

At Wiitehurch, Mr. Holland, formerly 
of Tilstoek.—Lieut. S. Richards, of the 
Shropshire militia—Mr. G. Boughey. 

Mis. Sandiand, of Wern, 105. She re- 
tained her faculties till within a short time of 
her death. 

Miss S. Edwards, only danghter of Mr. E. 
of Smail Heath, 19. 

Mrs. Kymnersley, relict of James K. esq. 
banker, of Ludlow, 60. 

At Ellesmere, Mr. TT. Sadler.—Mr. 
Price, Bishop’s Castle. 

At Middieten, Mr. H. Earp: 

: Mrs, Gittins, wile of J. G. esq. of Shrews- 
ury. "hi eee tic 


WORCESTER. 

The cutting of the Birmingham and 
Worcester Navigation is now begun at 
Disley, adjoining the Severn at Worcester ; 
4 cousiderabie number of workmen are 
Cmployed, 

_Mr. Webb, the philanthropist, lately ar- 
rived at Worcester, where ne apprenticed 
and put to school several boys, and others 
le provided with clothes.—At Malvern, 
lie deposited 351. with the Rev. Dr. Grav es, 
for distribution amongst the necessitous of 
that parish; besides which, he gave eight 
s'intas to a poor widow, five guineas to 
many distressed families, and variols do- 
uations to individuals.—It is asserted that 
this veut'eman’s income is 12,000]. a year, 
a f which b¢ distributes 20,0004, 10 gla- 
ot 


Worcester —H, ereford—Monmouth—Gloucester. 
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Married.) In Worcester, Mr. T. Walker 
of Walsal!, to Ann, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr, ‘Tanner, of W orcester, 

= Pershore, Mr. Henry Jone s, of Wor. 
cester, to Miss Drew, only daue iter of M 
D. of Pershore » Oily Caughter of Mr, 

“t. aig r. G. H, Hobbins, of Wat- 
Saul, to Mus. Hooper, wi j j 
eikehad per, widow of Mr. H, of 

At Chebsey, T. Johnson, esq. to Miss 
Mary Sauth, fourth danyhier of Mr. J. S. 

At Bengworth, Mr. Mortuner, of Here. 
ford, to Miss Ac’on. 

Died.} Myr. Wythes, of Timberhonger. 

Mr. Jolin Thompson, sen. of Dudievy.— 
Mr. S. Brasier, of Crowle. ; 

Suddenly, at Worcester, the Rev. John 
Griffin, M. A. vicar of Cropthorn, minister 
of Stoulton, and many years head master 
of the College School, Worcester. On the 
preceding day he was apparently in good 
health, and was to have preached a sermon 
at the cathedra!, on the morning of his 
decease, 

At Prestwood, 14, M.T. Foley, youngest 
son of the late Hon. E. F. 


HERE FORDSHIRF. 

Marvied.] ‘The Key. J. Birt, one of the 
vicars choral of Heretord Cathedral, to 
Miss Wilhs, of Wendover. 

Richurd Underwood, esq. attorney, of 
Hereford, to Harriet, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. Thos. Evans. 

J.S. Collins, esq. of Ross, to Miss Jones, 
danghter of P. J. esq. of the Cleve, 

At St. Briavels, W. B. Harris, esq. of 
Avylesmore, to Miss Miles, eldest daughter 
of Edm, M. esq. of Liangarren. 

At Madley, Mr. Jones, of Cannon Bridge, 
to Miss Pye, daughter of Mr. P. of 

trampton.—At Builth, Mr. D, R. Jones, 
to Mis. Price, relict of the late Mr. P, 

Died.] At Easton, 29, Miss Ann Grif- 
fiths. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE, ' 

Died.]. At Chepstow, Mary-Ann, only 
daughter of Mr. Bulmer, of Hereford, 16. 

Mrs. Ann White, wife of Mr. J. W. and 
only daughter of the late Henry Chapman, 
sq. of Peterstone. 

’ peaches Wank.lyn, esq. of Monmouth, 

Mr. Caleb Evans, of Pontypool, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Amongst the liberal acts of Mr. Webh, 
during lis stay at Gloucester, where be 
distributed nearly 10001. was Urat of sete 
tling vl. a week ou the family of a post 
man, confined in oe a gao! for debt, 

pspsitag of 15 clnuidren. 
cl arried,] At Maivérn, Mr. Geo. Beard, 
of Sussex, to Elizabeth, second dau _uter 
of the late Mr. J. Maron, of Woodfield. 

At Newent, Joba Holler, esq. of Koss, 
to Miss Ve a b yne am ye of 
James De V. esq. oF New - . 

oni td 2. ore Ve ood Hot $e, 
J. Haiwes, o99. of D rleusaett 
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Henrietta, eldest daughter of Wm. Hall, 
esq. of Bourton on-the-water. 

Mr. H. Cole, of Cirencester, to Miss M. 
Albrewton, of Warwick. 

Samnel Fox, esq. to Miss Berry, both of 
Bourton-on-the- water, 

At Gloucester, Myr. Chadborn, solicitor, 
to Miss FE. King, daughter of Mr. King.— 
Mr. ‘thomas Birt, to Miss Bining, of Bar- 
ton street.— Mr. Wm. Cox, to Sarah, fourth 
daughter of Mr. G. Bryan, of Lower 
Slaughter.—Mr. Wm. Dent, of Notting- 
hamshire, to Miss S. W. Yerbury, of 
Stratton. 

Geo. Whitchurch, esq. of Clifton, to 
Emilia-Eleanor, fourth danghter of Samuel 
Webb, esq. of Henbury. 

Mr. Wm. Stevens, jun. of Rodmore, to 
Miss Ansley, of St. Briavels. 

* At Bristol, Mr. Juhn Allen, of Oxford, 
to Miss Smith, of Charterhouse-Hinton. 

Died.] At Eastbach Court, Mrs. Digh- 
ton, 83. | 

At Bisley, J. Hampstead, esq. a post- 
captain im the navy, late of Lapal House, 
bear Halesowen. , . 

Mr. John Cave, of Newnton, 60.—Mrs. 
‘Pullam, wite of Mr. T. Pullam, farmer, of 
Corse. 

At Nailsworth, 20, Ann, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Wm. Chamberiain. 

Mr. Drinkwater, of Huntley.—Mr. Jos. 
Sims, of Stinchcomb.— William, son of Mr. 
Scuse, of St. George's, 70. 

At Stroud, 71, Mr. Hughes, formerly a 
surgeon of that place.—James Arundell, 
esq. late of Gloucester, 

Mr. G. Rogers, of Foxcote. 

At Leckhampton, 74, Jolin Martin, esq. 

Mrs. Kearsey, wife of Mr. T. K. of 
Kingsholm. 

At Winchcomb, Mr. John Fisher, 

At Glocester, 17, Miss Lewis, eldest 
danghter of Mrs. L.—Mrs. Hatch.—Mr. 
Thos. Wilton. 

Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. W. Her- 
bert, of Pirton Court. 

At Greet, Miss Staite. 

Mr. Hort, of St. Chloe’s Green.—Mrs. 
Ann Brittan, of Turney’s Court. 

Mrs. Hunt, relict of D. Hy. esq. of 
Charitouw Park. 

Mr. A. F. James, surgeon, of Lidney, 

; Mr.Samuel Healing, maltster, of Tewhes- 
yury. 

Robert, youngest son of John Brown, 
esq. of Salperton. 

At Bristol, Mr. P. Drewett, third son of 
the late S. D. esq. ef Batheaston, and 
many yCars surveyor of assessed taxes.— 
Mr. Frenwick Bird, solicitor, $7. 

John Maurice Jones, esq. Of Gall-y- 
Cian, 21. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

The number of Commoners and Gentle- 
men Commoners who were in every Col- 
lege and Hall in the University of Oxford, 


[July 1, 


except Christ Church, extrac 
Oxford Calendar for 1813 — ted from the 
Colls. and Halls. Commoners, 

1. Brazen Nose - - 6g . hi 


Y, Exeter 66 «°° 2 wr 
5. Oriel oo. Reena 
4. Trinity so Pee 
5. University -. . 3g .. «¢ 
6. Wadham - . . 37... ‘ 
7. Bahol - - - - 36 2. 9 
6. Magdaten Hall - 35 .. 4 
9. Queen’s - - - $2 2% 4g 
10. Jems - - « © $f a. 0 
11. Worcester - - + 97 2. . 43 
12. St. John’s - - - 9 2. Q 
13. Edmund Hall - - 20 . . ¢ 
14. Pembroke - - 13 .. 8 
15. Merton ese’ 9vsy 
16. St. Mary Hall - 9 -~ . g&3 
17. Magdalen Coll. - 0 - . 8{nob, 
18. Corpus Christi - 0 . . & 
19. Lincoln - = = 6 = « 0 
20, Alban Hall - - 11 .- 0 
352 125 


Independent Undergraduates - - 677 
New College and All Souls are omitted, 
because all their Members are dependent; 
Christ Church College, because the arranze- 
ment in the Calendar is too complex for 
the present plan; and Hertford and New 
Inn, because they have no societies. _ 

A spirited literary contest is carrying 
on between the opulent inhabitants of Ox. 
ford and Wiltshire, respecting the intended 
North Wilts Canal ; the gentry of Oxford 
are chiefly against the undertaking, and 
those of Wiltshire in favour of it. 

It is well known that a school, called the 
Grey Coat School, has long been establisi- 
ed in Oxford, aud entirely supported by 
the voluntary contributions of the several 
colleges and halls, the great object of 
which is the education of poor boys. On 
the institution of the National Society, " 
was determined to introdace the new sys 
tem into this school; and also to ext 
the benefits of a church education to as 
many of the poor boys of Oxford, and its 
neighbourhood, as could conveniently | 
faust under the superintendance of ast 
yle master. The lease of a building ie 
accordingly purchased, and on the 26 4 
April, the school was opened. It is 
culated to contain six h 


aunual contributions of the 
and halls have been 80. augment a an 
make an adequate provision for the 7 
expenses of the institution. But 
chase of the lease, together die 4 
pairs and alterations of the . 5 df 
ing amounted to a sum which drag 
the school were insufficient toSUPP’) 
out the. assistance of the Universi’; 
convocation has been holden, BM" 
3 
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gum of 5001. was granted from the Univer- 
sity chest, in aid of this benevolent insti- 
tution. 

Married.}] Mr. T. Baker, to Mrs. Eliz. 
Darlowe, both of Banbury. 

At Aston Rouant, Mr. H. Dixon, sur- 


vevor, to Caroline, second daughter of 


Mr. R. Davis, of the Grove Cottage, gent. 

At Oxford, Mr. R. Godfrey, to Miss 
Bizgers, of Witney.—Mr. Joha Bennett, 
of St. Aldates, to Miss Cornwell.—Mr. 
Thomas Hell, to Sarah Eliza, second 
daughter of Mr. Harpur. 

At Watlington, Mr. Latham, of Abing- 
don, to Miss Cozens, 

At North Aston, F. Moysey, esq. of 
Lincolu’s-inn, to Laura Gertrude, seventh 
daughter of the late O, Bowles, esq. of 
North Aston. 

Mr. John Eagles, of Cropredy, to Miss 
Owen, eldest daughter of Mr. O. of Worton. 

Mr. James Kimber, of Caweill, to Miss 
Stevens, of Chaltord. 

At Caversham, John Grosvenor, esq. of 
Oxtord, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
C. Marsack, esq. of Caversham Park. 

Died.) At Oxtord, Mr. Guy. — Mrs, Mor- 
ris.—Mrs. Orpwood, wife of Mr, O.—Mr. 
Tvror, 78. 

Mr. John Bash, of Witney Park.—Mr. 
King, of Cuddesdon.—Mrs, Eldridge, wife 
of Mr. FE. of Overthrop.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Watton, of Chadlington.—Mrs. Watts, 
widow of Mr. W. W. of Yarnton, 66. 

At Witney, Miss Ann Gethyn, 18.—W. 
W. Arnatt, gent. 42. 

Mr. William Wastie, of Ensham, 65. 

At Banbury, the Baroness De Poli, wi- 
dow of the Baron, a French emigrant no- 
bieman. 

Mr. J.N, Hall, a respectable farmer of 
Wiggington, 47. 

At Headington, Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. William Moore, 23. 
BEDFORDSHIRE AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The Duke of Bedford, at the annual 
show of his cattle, on Speedwell Farm, on 
the 14th of June, stated to the company, 
that for many years. these meetings had 
been continued, with the hope principally 
of stimulating the Bedfordshire farmers to 
improvement ; but as little effect of this 

ind seemed to be produced, and as ill 


health prevented him from following them 
up as he ought, he had made up his mind 
to discontinue them, aud to announce, that 
this would be the last time of meeting them 
On this occasion. 


Married], At Quainton, Mr. R. Slatter, 


4 Newington, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Ir. John Reeves, of Quainton. 


Died.] At Market-street, Mr. Joshua 


Gregory, of Middleton, 60. He was for 
Many years an ingenious and successful 
. ©Onductor of lead mines. 


At Great Barford, Mrs. Francklip, wife 
FP. esq. 
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_  _ HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Peony sy — Jackson, esq. of Rark. 

y, to Miss Gray, danubte , 
esq. of March. ¥» dangbter of O. G. 

At Cottred, the Rev. J. Walker, to So. 
phia Mary, third daughter of the Rev. T 
Sisson, of Bradfield. 

Died.] At Waltham Cross, Mrs. Eliz, 
Coffin, 75.—At Beuges Hall, 74, Joshua 
Gosselin, esq. of Guernsey. 

Nathaniel Green, esq. of Porthill, 74, 

3°, Elizabeth, wite of Edwaid Poors, of 

Westend, Herts, and of Rushall, in Wilts, 

esq. Her amiable disposition and highly 

accomplished wind, wi'l render ber loss a 

subject of sincere regret to her family, and 

a large circle of friends and acqnaintance, 
She was second daughter of the Rey Ed. 
mund Gibson, late rector of Bishops Stort- 
ford, and great grand-daughter of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Gibson, formerly Lord 
Bishop of London. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

The subscription at Northampton for 
raising a monument to the memory of the 
late Spencer Perceval, amounts to ¥,105¢, 
In some other towns the people have acted 
with greater wisdom and a hy 
appropriating, throuzh subseqnent reflee- 
tion, the sums raised for statues of Pitt, and 
other advocates of war, to the rehef of the 
poor, reduced to misery by the effects of 
that unhappy system! 

Married.) At Orlingbury, Mr. T. Frees 
stone, of Irthlingborough, to Eliz. third 
danghter of Mr. J. Walker, 

At Kibworth Beauchamp, Mr. Crisp, of 
Farndon, to Miss Mitchell, 

At Napton, Mr. R. Harper, of Southam, 
to Miss Alsop. ‘ 

At Crick, Mr. T. Walker, to Miss Mary 
Edmunds. 

Died.] At Clapton, Mr. J. Lewis, an 
opulent farmer, 59. 

Mis. H. F. Blackwell, of Tardebigg, 80. 

William Gibson, esq. 8%, many years 
senior alderman of the corporation of 
Northampton, aud who had served the 
office of chief magistrate tree times. 

CAMBRIBGESHIRE AND HUNTS. 

The Earl of Hardwicke presided at a 
meeting at Wisbech, on the 25th ult. for 
forming a Bible Society in the Isle of iy, 
at which five hundred pounds were sub- 


scribed. * 

Married.) Mr. William Green, of Up- 
well, to Mrs. Barns, of Fly. 

Mr. Bayly, school-master, of Burwell, to 
Miss Laws, of Fordham. 

Frederick Thackeray, ¢%4- of Cam- 
bridge, to Mrs. Francis, relict of W. F. esq. 


late of Chesterton. 
Mr. Martin, of Southery, to Miss Clark. 
Died.} At Cambridge, Mr. John Donn, 


ic G ich si- 
curator of the Botamec Garden, whic 
tnation he held many years, to the general 


* members of the Upiver- 
satisfaction of the ae sity; 
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sity; and the great and increasing sale of 
his Hlo:tus Cantabrigienses, is a suflictent 
testimony of his utility to the botanical 
world, He was a man very much re- 
spected both by the inhabitants of the 
town, and the members of the University. 
—Mr. Johuw Cock.—Mrs,. Sarah Baines, 
widow of Mr, S. B. 67. 

Mrs, Allpress, relict of John A, esq. of 
St. Ives. 

Mr. Samuel Ruckle, of Peterborough. 

NORFOLK. 

The culture of the Mangel Wurtzel, or 
root of scarcity, a species of German beet, 
which reaches the size of from twelve to 
twenty pounds, is increasing rapidiy im 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Fifty tons per acre 
have been obtained of this valuable root, 
upon good sandy loams, and applied to the 
purpose of fattening oxen, sheep and pigs, 
andeeding milch cows, for which purpose 
it equals any fiod whatever, aflording an 
acreable weight of more than double the 
fainous Irish fiorin grass. 

A man named Maxey has been com- 
mitted to the county gaol, charged with 
poisoning his wife and danghier-in-law, by 
putting arsenic in the tea-kettle. 

Marricd.| Captain John Dunkin, of Yar- 
month, to Miss Ann liarmen, of Lowee 
stoft. 

At Norwich, Mr. John Annis, bookse!ler, 
to Mrs. Lillystone.—Mr. I. Suint, to Miss 
Fliz. Savory. 

At Beccles, Mr, Joseph Boniter, to Miss 
Sarah Lut. 

Mr. John Libbis, ship-owner, to Mrs. 
Margaret Flemming, of Yarmouth, 

At Waleot, Mr. Andrew Siely, to Miss 
Press, late of ranch. 


At Westacre, Henry Elwes, esq. of 
Colesborne, to Susan, youngest danghter of 


Avthony Hamond, esq. of Westacre High- 
house. 

Mr. C. Chapman, of Harling, to Miss 
Lucy Palmer, of Wilby. 

My. Copeman, of East Dereham, to 
Miss Withers, daughter of Mr. W. attor- 
ney, of Molt. 


Mr. King, of Lynn, to Miss Sutton, of 


Swaffham. , 
Mr. Heury Sharpe, to Miss Susan Stew- 
ard, of Bouehten. 
Mi. Jolin Sharman, surgeon, to Miss 
Manning, daugiter of the Rev. W. M. both 
of Diss. 


Mr, T. Burton, of Langley, to the eldest 
danctiter of James Hardy, esq. of He- 


theisett, 


Dicd.] At Norwich, the widow Herring, 
tu. She retamed her faculties to the last 
hour.—Frances Charlotte, youngest daugh- 
ter of Archdeacon Gooch, of Saxtingham. 

Mr. J. Youngs, 85: he was carried ina 
chair to vote at the election fur mayor, and 


on his return home expired immediately, 


At Thetford, 86, Mr. John Ellis, long 


Norfolk—Suffolk. 
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known as an industrious collector of ane 
tiquities, &e. 

Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. J. S. of Mand 
ham, 64.—Mrs. Waller, of All Saints 
Green. 

At Yarmouth, Capt. Thomas Barber, 44, 

Mr. Rand, surgeon, u< Snettisham, g9,— 
Mr. Wm. Howlett, farmer, of Hockering, 

Nr. R. Brewster, of Kenviughall, 

Mr, Thomas Allison, of Knapton, 77,.~ 
Elizabeth, relict of Mr. J. Crowe, of Cat. 
ficld, 76.—Mrs. Ann Read, late of Free. 
thorpe, and mother of Mr. William R. of 
Aldborough, 77. 

At Northwold, 19, Harriet, fifth danch. 
ter of the late Rev. Richard Whish, rector 
of West Walton, and vicar of Wichford. 

At Costessey-hall, Mary Althea, fourth 
dauchter of Sir George Jerningham, bart. 
Myr. Wm. Wells, sen. of Honingham. 

Nr. J. Doggett, of Winfarthing, 52,.— 
Mi. John Ivory, 86.—Mrs, Webster, wife 
of Mr. J, W.—Mrs. Bream, wife of Mr J. 
R.--Mrs. Wright, wife of Mr. W.—Jola 
Holines, gent. 80. 

Mr. T. Dix, master of the academy at 
North Walsham, 42.—Mr. J. Thacker, 53, 
—hMirs. Davey, 75. 

Mr. Cooke, of ‘Thetford, 94, 

SUFFOLK. 

A school has been opened at Bildestan, 
on the Lancasterian plan, and fifty boys 
have been admitted, 

Married.] Mr. G, Wilson, surgeon, of 
Yoxtord, to Jane, relict of C. Collins, esq. 

At Bury, Mr. C, Spencer, to Mrs. Hol- 
land. 

At Ipswich, Mr. Joseph Carter, to the 
eldest daughier of Mr. W. Eliston, 

Mr. R. Fem, of Coddenham, to Miss 


Harriett Living, daughter of Captain T. ° 


commander of the Lady Nepean packet 
at Harwich, . 

— Guess, esq. captain in the North 
Lincoln militia, to Miss Morley, danghter 
of the Rev. Mr. M. of Woodbridge. 

Mr. I. Barnes, of Bungay, to Mus 
Smith, of St. Margaret’s. 

—— Barker, esq. to Miss Edwards, 
dauchter of J. E. esq. of Ipswich. 

Mr. Joseph Balls, jun. of Yoxford, to 
Eucy, youngest daughter of Mr. James 
‘lis. 

Dicd.] At Washbrook, 44, Mr. Fred. 
Bush, printer, late of Yarmouth. 

At Bury, Martha, third danghter of the 
late Lient.-Col. Hockley.—65, Mrs. susan 
Pake: the deceased dropped down while 
laying the cloth for dinner, and instantly 
expired.-—23, Mr. Henry Topple, omy 
son of Mr. T. attorney. He bad been + 
sonie time in ill health, but appeared 10 & 
convalescent state, when he was om ile 
with a sudden pain whilst sitting with ; 
mother, of which he had scarcely com 
plained before he was a corpse: ; 

At Ipswich, 27, Mus. Page wife “ 
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yr. A. P. master of the National School, 
iately instituted there. —Edw. Studd, esq. 
of the firm of Studd, Halliday, and Acton. 
_Tne Rev. R. Fletcher, father of Sir 
R. 0. F. bart. Lieutenaut-Colonel of the 
Engineers. 

Mrs. Goldsmith, widow, 83. 

At Bungay, in her 8tst year, Mrs, 
Routh, relict of the Rev. P. R. rector of 
st Marvaret’s and St. Peter's Southelmham, 
Suffolk. 

Mr. John Pratt, jun. of Newmarket, 34. 
63, Mr. John Bull, cooper, of Beyton. 
_6}, Mr. Wm. Sier, of Little Saxham.— 
95, Mr. John Smith, third son of the late 
Mr. J. 5. of Rickinghall Superior.— 76, 
Mr. Thomas Jacob, of Rattlesden.—61, 
Mr, Francis Goldsmith, veterinary surgeon, 
of Ixworth.—83, Mr. Isaac Gillingwater. 
—Capt. Philpot, of Woodbridge. 

At Bisadon, F. Tyssen, esq. a gentle- 
maa well known on the turf. 


ESSEX. 


To the atrocities which have signalized 
the present season, we have to add the 
murder of a poor old woman who kept a 
chandier’s shop at Woodford. She was 
attacked by a ruffian late on the Saturday 
evening, while in the act of counting her 
noney, and stabbed in tho neck with a 
knife. "The assassin then plundered the 
till and ran off: but upwards of 30). in her 
drawers was left. A man is committed on 
strong suspicion of being the murderer, 

The Rev. Walter Harper, late carate of 

Prittlewell, has left a legacy of 15001. to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
_ Married.}) At Chinkford, W. Wiguey, 
jin. esq. of Brighton, to Sarah, second 
daughter of R. Podmore, esq. of White- 
hall, Chinkford, 

At Chigwi il, Mr. Thomas Gray, son of 
John G, esq. of St. Peter’s Thanet, to 
Miss Longbottom, daughter of J. L. esq. 
of Chigwell-road. ‘ 

“ Shenficid Cottage, George Selby, 
esq. 78, 

Helen, eldest daughter of Christian 
Splidt, esq. of Stratford-green. 

At Walthamstow, Mr. L. -Paleske, -jun. 

James Finch, esq. of Sible Heding- 
lam, 64, 

At Colchester, Susannah, wife of Major 
ae assistant Quarter-master Ge- 

ral, 

Mir, W. Keymer, of Colchester.—27, 
Mr. J, Holme, of Colchester, lan«-sur- 
veyor, 

KENT, 
Lord George Murray, the new Bishop 


of Sodor and Man, has presented himsclf 


‘0 @ valuable living in Kent, which has 
hitherto been supposed to be invariably 
aluexed to that see, This presentation, 


é 
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however, is said to be resisted hy the 
Archbishop of Ca : : 

MSHOp uterburv: but whether 
as being a Peculiar in the Provinee of 
Canterbury, or as aright of option claimed 
by his Grace on the creation of a new 
Bishop, has not been declared. 

A meeting has been held at Rochester 
of the freemen of that town, to frame a 
petition for a Reform in Parliament. Se- 
veral resolutions were unanimously carried: 
one of which was, that the representatives 
of the town be instructed to use their 
patuiamentary exertions to forward the 
prayer of the petition. 

The following are a part of the extraore 
dinary expenses of the intended Kent 
Gaol :—the erection of the prison alone 
149,000. ; three houses for the turee turns 
keys 30001.; and the gaoler’s honse 80001. 
To defray this expense the county rate 
is to be raised from 10,0001. to 36,0001! 

A shark was lately taken in the mackarel 
nets off Broadstairs, which, after being 
exhibited for three days, was purchased 
by Messrs. Turner and Co, fish merchants, 
who obtained 150 gallons of excellent oil 
from its liver. The carcase was taken 
away by the farmers for manure. 

Relative to a dreadful explosion which 
happened some time ago at Woolwich, we 
have collated, from Dr.'‘Thomson’s Annals, 
the following facts:—A “ very large room 
had been filled with wood destined for 
ship-building ; and by various obvious con- 
trivances it was kept constantly heated to 
a temperature rather higher than 120°, 
The mouth of a large apparatus for dis- 
tilling coal entered into this room, so 
that it was kept constantly filled with the 
vapour of coal tar, and carbureted hy- 
drogen gas, By the heat of the room the 
water was slowly expelled from the wood, 
aid the empyrenmatic oil from the coal 
took its place. By this contrivance the 
wood was not only thoreughly dried, but 
was prevented from again imbibing water 
by being soaked with oil. It is obvious 
that the air of the room would be a mix- 
tare of the inflammable gas fiom oil and 
the common air. Now we learn from Dr. 
Henry’s-experiments that the medium spe- 
cific eravity of the gas from coal is scarcely 
equal to one-half that of common air. For 
complete combustion it requires scarcely 80 
much as twice its bulk of oxygen gas. 
The result of my experiments was, that 
it would not burn unless it amounted to 
rather more than one-twelfth of the com- 
mon air with which it was mixed. For 
complete combustion it would require 
ahout nine times ifs bulk of common air; 
but I believe that complete combustion 
never takes place 1D such mixtures,—T hese 
facts are sufficient to account for the ex- 


. ‘golwich. We have only to 
plosion at re a. suppose 
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suppose that the inflammable gas in the 
room exceeded onc-twelfth of the common 
air. There was a flue that ran along the 
floor of the room. Somehow or other 
the flame must have issued through this 
flue at the moment the damper was ap- 
plied at the top of the building ; for the 
explosion took place just at that instant. 
The first combustion wou'd be mpertect: 
more commen air would rush in immedi- 
ately after the first explosion ; and this 
new mixture, kindled in the same way as 
the first, produced the second explosion. 
It is needless to say that the house was 
completely demolished. Nine men were 
unfortunately killed, The explosion was 
precisely similar to what happens so fre- 
quentiy in coal-mines.” 

Mairied.] At Canterbary, G. M. Tas- 
well, esq. second son of G, 'T. esq. late of 
Madras, to Miss Anve Gipps, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. G. G. of King- 
would, 

“Mr. 8. Lancefield, to Miss H. Hambrook. 

At Woodnesborough, Stephen Savnders, 
M.D. of Biunderstone Villa, Suftolk, to 
Mrs Onslow, relict of the eldest son of Ad- 
miral Sir R, O, bart. 

At Snargate, R. Laws, esq. of Holling- 
bourn, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. James 
Bourne, a wealthy grazer. 

At Keeulver, G. Leith, esq. of Walmer, 
to Elizabetb, second daughter of Mrs. 
Sladden, of Broomfield. 

At Loo-e, W. H. Douce, esq. third son 
of the lafe 'T. A. D, esq. of St. Leonard’s, 
to Emily, eldest daughter of Edward Pen- 
fold, esq. of Louse Court. 

Francis William Cobb, esq. of Margate, 
to Harriet, cldest daughter of J. Carr, esq. 

At Chatham, Mr. W. Purdo, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Sultan, to Miss Louisa Davis, 
niece of Mr. Spratt, superintending master 
at Chatham. 

Died.) At Canterbury, Mr. James Par- 
nell, jun.—Mr. Edward Smith, 47.—Mrs, 
Gooch, wife of Mr, G. leaying a family of 
seven infant childrep,—Mr. Abraham Day, 
79.—Mrs, Dean, wife of Mr. T. D. 7¢.— 
Mrs. Vixen. 

At Margate, Mrs, Hunter, wife of R, 
E. Hunter, M.D. 

At Fordwich, 26, R. Edwards, esq. son 
of the late Capt. V. EF. of the nayy. 

Miss Dandy, of Maidstone, a lady of 
great benevolence, 58. 

Mr. Whithn, clesk of the parish of 
Chatham, 48,——-Mr. N. London, 77. 

At East Farleigh, Mr, John Charlton, 
€’.—At Monks-horton, Mrs. Coulter, wi- 
cow, 75.—-At Thanet, 60, Mrs. Buxly, wi- 
dow of R, esq. t Ramsgate, Mrs, 
Dorothy Hooper, 77. At Eytharne, Mrs, 
Tawience, wife of Mr. D. L, yeoman.— 
Rir. George Hills, sen. ‘of Boxley Parsons 
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age, 77.—At Sandwich, Mr. David Dye, 


—At Biddenden, James. only . 
iywWiavicke °°. 


SURREY. 

The Duke of Norfolk has purchased the 
ancient castle of Guildford. Histo 
traces this structure to 140 years before 
the Norman Conquest. 

Married .] At Ewell, Surrey, the Rev. R 
Sandtord, to Helen, eldest danghter of T. 
Reid, esq. of Ewell Grove. ' 

Died.) The wife of J. Hughes, esq. of 
Guildford, 81.— Miss Emily Fielding, 
danghter of the Rev. J. F. Denbigh-house 
Haslemere. 


At Limsfield, T. Rudsdell, esq. lieut-go. 
vernor of Sheerness. 


SUSSEX. 

At Milton, a cow that had lost her ealf, 
lately seduced two young pigs fram a sow, 
and has suckled and reared them as she 
would her own offspring. Could affeetion 
more unequivocaliy display itself m any 
form? 

Mr. John Potter, of Berwick, lately 
dug up his growth of new potatoes for au 
early ma:ket, and immediately afterwards 
plamed the same ground with that useful 
root, a system of cultivation, by which he 
will obtain two crops in one year. 

_ Mr. Webster lately picked upa very cus 
rious mineral upon the beach betwecn 


Brightheimstone and Beachy Head. Itis. 


a white substance, similar in appearance 
to a mass of tobacco pipe-clay ; but when 
examined by Dr. Wollaston was found to 
consist of pure alumina. It must have 
fallen down from the cliff; but its reposi- 
tory was not discovered, 

Married,| H, Partington, esq. collector 
of the customs, Shoreham, to Fanny, eldest 
daughter of Mr, ‘Tate, of that place. 

At Amberley, J. Borrer, esq. of Ports 
lade, to Miss Upperton, of Rackham. 

Mr. T. Wiuser, of Udimore, to Mary, 
— daughter of Mr. P. King, of Brook- 
land. 

At Rye, Mr. Jarrett, to Mrs. Rogers, 
both in their 74th year. 

Tho. Ibbetson, esq. of Arundel, to Mrs. 
C. Whitehall, widow of J. W. esq. late of 
St. Christopher. 

Died.] ‘The Rev. W. Lord, reetor of 
Notthiam, and prebendary of Chichester. 

t Brighton, the Hon. Frederick Le 
Per Trench, third son of the Karl of 
Clancarty, the second sgn his lordship has 
lost within one month, yh 

At Hurst Pier Point, Mrs. Cooke, wife 
of the Rev. Dr. C. of Tortworth, and only 
daughter of Dr. Clark, late provost 
Oricl College, Qxon. 


HAMPSHIRE. 7 
Marricd.] At Alverstoke, J. R. — 









y 
i 
, 





to Caroline Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Capt. Woodriff, of the Royal Navy. 

Died.] At Portsmouth, Lieutenant Sim- 
mons, of the Royal Navy, son of J. S. esq. 
of Rochester. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] At Keynsham, Mr. C. Har- 
ris, of Bristol, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Gregory Scot, esq. of Stowey. 

At Curry Rivel, Samuel Slatter, esq. to 
Sybella Frances, relict of Mr. Williams, of 
Feltham. 

Mr. T. Browne, of Aubourne, to Miss 
Neate, of Purton, 

BERKSHIRE, 

Married.] At Wallingford, W. Vell, esq. 
of Ely-place, to Miss Booth, niece of the 
late Mr. Monday, of Reading. 

At Harwell, William, third son of Mr. 
R. Adnam, brewer, of East Ilsley, Berks, 
to Rachael, only daughter of the late R. 
Elderficld, esq. uf Harwell, Berks. 

At Abingdon, ‘Thomas Brindley, esq. of 
Frindsbury, to Charlotte. youngest daugh- 
ter of the late James Williams, esq. 

Died.| At Abingdon, Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of Mrs, Goodluck. 

At Windsor, Mr. J. Carter, 87. 

At Rose-hill, Mrs, Salisbury, relict of 
Mr. S. of Hinton. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Some time ago a man having thrown his 
vorking jacket across the beam of an out- 
house, in a tan-yard at Millbrook, shortly 
ater noticed a wren carrying moss to it ; on 
examining the coat, he tound the bird had 
built her nest in the inside pocket, where 
she had laid her eggs, on which she sat se- 
veral days, 

Married] At Bath, Mr. J. Gregory, to 
Flizabeth, second daughter of Mr. Milson, 
North-parade.—Mr. James Hiscott, to 
Miss Hester Gregory.—Mr. Richard, of 
Villand, Devon, to Mary Anne, daughter 
of Mr. Gijlard, of Peter-street.—Mr. Ri- 
chard Taylor, to Miss Elizabeth Beasly, 
late of Wantage.—Jehn C. Leman, esq. of 
rinzton, to Miss Eliz, Knight, youngest 
daushter of John Knight, esq. of Honey- 

all, 


At Wiveliscombe, Mr. E. Boucher, at- 
Ay atlaw, to Mrs. Gore, of Hill- 

use, 

At Wellington, Mr. Wm, Payne, of 
— to Miss Tucker, of the former 

At Yatton. J. J, Rogers, of West-Town, 
to Miss Hucker, of Ciaverham house. 

Died. At Bath, Mrs, Provis, relict of W, 
2 esq. of Shepton Mailet.—John Whyte 
Melville, esq. of Bennochy and Strathki- 
li Best, esq. a gentleman whose ac- 
‘€ promotion of many of our publi¢ charie 
ties, will render his loss sincerely lamented. 
"¢ Was very far advanced in age, without 
We appearance of it—Mr. Hancock, apo 
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thecary, Trim-street.—Miss 
only child of Mrs. a5, Mee wane 
church, relict of Jos. W. esq. of West 
Town, Backwell,_-Mr. Patch, of Exeter 
one of the surgeons to the Devon and Exe. 
ter Hospital ; asitnation whicti he had filled 
with distinguished celebrity during a period 
of thirty-three years.—Dr. Hart, formerly 
a physician of St. Christopher's, and for 12 
years a resident in this city —Miss Wills, 
sister of the lady @ Sir G. Beaumont.— 
The wife ot Dr. Moodie, eldest daughter 
of the late R. Crowther, esq. of Boswelle 
court, Londen, and grand-daughter of the 
celebrated Mr. Sam. Richardson. 

At Wellington, aged 22, Miss Eliza 
Goullet, second daughter of Peter G. esq. 
late of Exeter. 

_ At Bridgwater, Mr. Anthony Dean, so- 
licitor, 26.—Mr. J. C. Middieton, of Mine- 
head, one of his Majesty’s Surveyors of 
the Taxes for Somerset. 

Samuel Doddington, esq. of Horsington, 
aged 99, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

At the close of the Weymouth election, 
on the 9th June, the numbers were, for 
Mr. Ure 2¥1, Mr. Idle 211, Lord Cran- 
borne 206, Mr. Steward 151, Mr, Williams 
145.—The two gentlemen last mentioned 
declined the poll on that evening, 

A spacious Lancasterian School has lately 
been opened at Weymonth, which will ace 
commodate more than 300 scholais. The 
building cost apwards of S00, 

Marvied.] The Rev, Joseph Addison, of 
Shiffnal, to Mary Ann, eltest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Dupre, of Weymouth. 

At Maruhull, Mr. Edmund Hatcher, of 
Bristoi, to Miss Hannah Rack, of Marm- 
huil. 

At Bishopstone, Mr. Wm. Absalom, of 
Hale, to Miss Rachael Curtis. ; 

At West Menkton, Mr. Joseph Hick- 
man, of Taunton, to Miss Lewis, of Bath- 
pool. ¥ 

At Bishop's Hull, Mr. James, of King- 
stone, near Ilminster, to Miss Coram, of 


~—Taunton, — 


Died.] Mr. Perks, sen. of Monkton- 


Cvomb. a 
“Meriel, wife of John Williams, esq. of 


Maiden-Newton. 
“h Poole, 74. George Harrison, esq. 

At Weymouth, Mrs. Bower, widow 
T. B. esq. of Iwerne Minster, late major 
in the Dorset militia. ) 
™ At Dorchester, 87, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Templeman, rector of the Holy greed 
and St. Peter's in Dorchester, and DB 
breddy and Littlebreddy, in that cary E 
the former he held. ggssession of : - Joo 
years, during which*tme lis conduc se 
that of an honest, upright, conscient 
pastor. His charity has 


been unbounded, 
which has endeared him to all ranks, con- 


sequently 
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sequently his death will be sincerely re- 
gretted, and his loss feit by all who had 
any connexion with him. 

Richard, third son of John Bridge, esq. 
of Windford Eagle, Dorset, 22. 

Mr. Wm. Reckes, of Wimborne. 

At Stourpain, Mrs, Birt, wife of Mr. 
T. B. of that place. 

At Little Font-Hill House, the Rev. G, 
Maish, M.A. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

So great has been the increase of that 
valuable root the potatoe, in the West of 
England, that the rector of Southbright 
now receives full 140001. per annum for his 
tythe on potatoes, where, a few years 
back, scarcely a bushel was grown in the 
whole parish, 

Married.) In Bengal, Lieut. Robert 
Hawkes, of the cavalry, son of. John H. 
esq. of Okehampton, to Miss Morris, daugh- 
ter of R. M, esq. M.P. for the city of Glou- 
cester, , 

At Exeter, Mr. T. Wood, to Miss Mary 
Dyer, daughter of Mr.John D. of Landrake. 

At Tiverton, William Creamer, gent. of 
Winkley, to Mary Ann, only daughter of 
Mr. W. Gleniening, of Poulanthony Bar- 
ton. 

At Kenton, Captain R. Bet, son of W. 
B. esq. of Down Hill, Durham, to Miss 
S. H. Ash, daughter of Captain A. of Star- 
cross, 

At Great Torrington, W. C. Glubb, esq. 
solicitor, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Jolin Sloley. 

Died.| Auna Maria, eldest daughter of 
N. M. Moore, esq. of Mamhead Cottage. 

At Exeter, Mr. William Brake, youngest 
son of the late John B. esq. 

At Tiverton, Mary Anne, wife of the 
Rev. John Brown, and eldest daughter of 
the late Rev, W. Walker, of ‘Tiverton— 
Miss Cross. 

At Chard, after a lingering illness, Licut. 
T. Chapman, of the pavy.—At Barnstaple, 

2, William Servante, esq. a member of 
the corporation of that borough. 

Suddenly, in the prime of life, while 
sitting at supper, apparently in perfect 
health, Mr. George Mitchell, of Sydenham, 
near Okehampton. 

CORNWALL. 

Moried.} At tregony, Mr. Nicholls, to 
Jane, daughter of Mr. Middlecoat. 

Died.) At Padstow, 74, the Rev. John 
Hoblyn, vicar of Newton St. Cyres, near 
Exeter. 

[Futher particulars of Dr. Borlase. 
See p. 476.) ‘This eminent physician died 
aiter a short but severe illaess,of ao ine 
flammation of the apres, which he bore 
with fortitude, hunselt calmiy prescribing 
to the last hour ot his existence the only 
remedies which were likeiy to be usetul. 
The Doctor was a native of Penzance, and 
was an active promoter of the ipterests of 
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The enlargement of the qnay, 


that town. 
and many other beneficial improvement: 
were begun during his Mayoralty ; aud 
that excellent institution, the Dispensary 
was planned under his direction, and bine 
ducted by him with great professional skill 
and indefatigable attention. His mind 
was well informed, and his taste classicaly 
cultivated. He began the rndiments of 
his education at the grammar-school; after. 
wards he was removed to Exeter, and he 
completed his medical studies under the 
eclebrated Fordyce, whose practice he 
warmly .admired and uniformly followed, 
He had the honour of initiating Sir Hom. 
phrey Davy into the knowledge of medi- 
cine, gud of appreciating the promising 
genius of that eminent philosopher. The 
loss of his professional talents is deplored 
by all who knew him, and particularly the 
poor. . 

Jane, daughter of J. C. Rashieigh, of 
Prideaux, esq. high sheriff of Cornwall. 

At Grampound, Mr. Henry Kempe 
Double, surgeon. 

Suddenly, on his journey from Launees- 
ton to Plymouth, Mr. James Parsons, 75, 
This is the fourth person of Launceston 
who has died suddenly within the last 
five wecks, 

WALES. 

Sir Thomas Mostyn, Bart. member for 
Flintshue, has this spring planted 700,000 
forest trees upon his estates in that county, 

A inemorial from the shipping interest of 
Swansea, against the erection of a light at 
Padstow, has been forwarded to the Tri- 
nity Board. 

Married.] At Bermuda, the Rev. Evan 
Holliday, of Mount Pieasant, Carmarthen- 
shire, to Miss Lagourge. 

William Jeffreys, esq. Comptroller of 
Customs at Swansea, to Miss Wilkins, of 
St. George's, Bristol, 

At Swansea, John Olive, M.D. surgeon 
of the East Middlesex regiment, to Emily, 
youngest daughter of T. Hodson, esq. late 
of Knapton House, York. 

Mr. Sannders, of Llanwyrtid Wells, ta 
Mrs. Davies, widow of Mr. D. surgeon, of 
Liandovery. 

Mr. T. Y. Wheeler, of Sheep House, 
Breconshire, to pant —— daughter of 
J. Stephens, esq. of Tregarnon. 

Died] At Hay, Mr. John Parry, 96, 
leaving a widow in her 95th year, In full 
possession of all her faculties, to whom he 
had been married upwards of 70 years. — 

At Penrice Castie, T. M. Talbot, esq. 

86, Mr. William Jones, father of Mr. 
William J. of Swansea. 

At Bridgend, the Rev. Jobn Flew, late 
curate of Portinon Gower. 

The Rev. William Rees, of pea 
leaving a wife and fifteen chndien. 

John Evaus, esq. of Nant-y-Gelll, neat 
Lumpetor, Thowes 
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Thomas Spencer, esq. of Rettws Clyro, 

At Liantyliin, 99, Mrs. Susannah Lloyd, 
youngest daughter of the late J. L. esq. of 
Rhiwaedog. . 

At Llavgollen, 26, Captain Brattle, of 
the East Kent militia. 

At Swansea, R. Prichard, esq. one of 
the Aldermen of the borough, and in the 
(ornmission of the Peace for Glamorgan.— 
Thelady of John Symmons, esq. of Pad- 
dington House. 

At Tenby, N. Roch, esq. formerly of 
Norchard, Pembrokeshire. 

In Caerphitly, Edward Rowland, 94. 
The longevity of his family is remarkable ; 
his father died aged 97, and his grandfather 
at 105. 

Aged 87, Mrs. Thomas, widow, of Pen- 
rallt, near Carnarvon.—ak3, Mrs. Sarah 
Jones, of the Rectory, Lianymynych.— 
Mrs. M. Jgnes, 65, wife of Mr. R. J. of 
Ty-Bulk-yn. 

AtSyrior, Mrs. Foutkes, 77. 

At Newtown, Pryce Davies, esq. of 
Maesmawr, 82. 

At Caermarthen, 62, Mrs. Philipps, re- 
lict of the Rev. J.L. P. of Liwynerwn, 
daughter of the late John Adams, esq. of 
Whitiand, and mother to the Lady of Sir 
Join Owen, Bart. M.P. for Pembroke. 

At Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, univer- 
sally lamented, Mrs. Maund, 71. 

At Pias-coch, Anglesea, Capt. J. Brown- 
ing Edwards, R.N, 42, 

At Swansea, the Rev. Job David, inthe 
véth year of hisage. He was born at New- 
ton Nottage, in Glamorganshire, in the me- 
morable year of 1746, when the decisive bat- 
te of Culloden, by putting an end to the re- 


tellion in Scotland, prevented the return of 
toilrary power and religious persecution to 
this happy land. His father was a baptist 
mintster, and had the superintendance of a 
church at Pennyfai, in the vicinity of Bridg- 
end. ‘the son being of a serious turn, and 
oscovering a love of knowledge as he grew 
uP, turned his attention tothe Christian mi- 
nstry. Indeed, on the Sunday previous to 
bis @issolution, the father sent the son to ine 
form the church, that he could not, through 


extreme iliness, be with them 3 begging him- 


‘© supply his place, by reading and prayer, 
‘8 the best manner he was able. They how- 
_—— put him into the pulpit, where he con- 
a himself to their satisfaction. Upon 
dean and informing his father 
with had been done, the good man replied 
wh) Dearttelt pleasure=m‘*The Lord help 
te ‘0 adorn the pulpit, and to be useful 
— ’ Like Jacob, having blessed his son, 
“soon expired, on the 23d of October, 1766) 
“tue 39th year of his age; his name and 
he ae: cr are highly spoken of in that part of 
ee ie even tothe present day, Che 
aad ‘Ving been some time before baptized, 

‘smmenced preacher in the manner al- 


ready stated, he was sent in the year 1766 te 
the baptist academy at Bristol, under the care 
of Messrs, Hugh, and Caleb Evans, both of 
whom were then in the zenith of their ree 
putation. Here he remained til] i771, and 
afterwards went back to Wales, officiating at 
Pennyfai, with great acceptance. But Pro. 
vidence opened a wider sphere of usefulness 
for this- promising young man; he was ine 
vited to Frome, in Somersetshire, to succeed 
the worthy Mr. Ledgtield, who was disabled, 
by growing infirmities, from continuing the 
Services of the ministry. Here he was ore 
dained, October 7, 1773, when the char 

was delivered by the venerable Daniel Turner, 
of Abingdon, from 2 Tim. iv. 5.——Make full 
proof of thy ministry: and the sermon to the 
people was preached by his late tutor, Dr, 
Caleb Evans, from 3 John i, 11.——Beloved, 
fellow not that which 1s evil, but that cvbich is 
good : be that doeth good is of God, ou: be that 
avith evil bath not seen God. These discourses 
were printed, and the charge contains this 
excellent passage==** Remember this, it is 
of the utmost consequence that it be THB 
WORD which you preach—-the pure unadulte- 
rated gospel of Christ, as you find it in the 
Bible, and not the inventions of men, and the 
mere nostrums of a party.” ‘This advice is 
well worthy the considcration of all young 
men, who are entering upon the important 
duties of the Chtistian ministry. Being thus 
settled, he, in 1774, married the eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Alien, a reputable 
tradesman of that town, by whom he had 
several children, a son and daughter of whom 
remain, who affectionately cherish his me- 
mory. This lady dying in 1794, he in 1798 
married the amiable and truly respectable 
widow of the late Richard Wilson, esq. who 
still survives; this connection contributed 
in no small degree to render the declining 
years of this excellent man, comfortable and 
happy. At her desire, the writer has drawa 
up this imperfect tribute of respect. Indeed, 
ali who knew the deceased, and especially 
those who knew him most intimately, revere 
his memory. At Frome, Mr. D. continued 
for thirty years, discharging the duties of the 
pastoral office with zeal and assiduity. The 
author. of this narrative was, in 1787, upon 
the close of bis studies at the Bristol aca- 
demy, sent to supply this church, whilst 
Mr. D. was visiting his relatives in Wales. 
Staying at Frome for several weeks, he wite 
nessed, with no small gratification, the hare 
mony which subsisted between the pastor and 
his flock. No minister was more comfortably 
settled; the people were intelligent and 
kind; and the lavours of the sabbath were 
crowned with success. In 1803, however, he 
succeeded at Taun . Joshua Toulmin, 
on his removal from that place to Birming- 
ham. Five years he continued in this situ- 
ation, But the cruel disorder of the stone 


: js time, grie’ ined his 
time, grievousl undermined 
se 7 fy ’ conititutien. 
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563 Account of the late Rev. Job David. [July 2, 


constitution. Sea-bathing was recommended 
by the faculty, as the best alleviation of his 
complaint. He accordingly, towards the 
close of the year 1809, retired with his fa- 
mily to Swansea, which is not very distant 
from the place of his nativicy. He received 
benefit from bathing, and as his disorder in- 
capacitated him from travelling by land, he 
indulged himself in little excursions by water, 
which he found of service tohim. No longer 
back than July last, the writer of these lines 
visited him, as an old and valued fri-nd, and 
he recollects, with a mournful pleasure, how 
be accompanied him across the beautiful bay 
of Swansea; wandered along with him over 
the adjacent eminences to contemplate the 
beauties of the Bristol! Channel; and after 
having cheerfully dined together in the open 
air, returned when the shades of the evening 
of one of the longest and finest summer 
days were closing around them. He had not 
secn him for upwards of twelve years, and 
few persons had undergone less alteration. 
Being of a large robust make, he bade fair for 
the enjoyment of another ten years to his 
life. But alas! the period was hastening, 
when palliatives would be of no further 
avail; for in less than three months after, a 
severe iliness seized him, brought on by his 
original complaint, and be at length expired 
without a struggle or a groan; though he 
had suffered much pain, yet no murmur 
escaped his lips. To all about him he ex- 
pressed the devoutest resignation. With 
a@ composed mind, and a humble spirit, he. 
‘met the awful realities of an eternal world. 
The free unpurchased love of Gop in the 
tecemption of man by Jesus Christ had been 
the wriform and constant theme of his minis- 
try, and this alone was the basis of his good 
hope through grace, with respect to a blessed 
immortality. On the following Thursday 
he was interred at Pennyfai, ina vault be- 
longing to the family, and amidst a large 
concourse of mourning relatives and friends. 
Sixty couple on horseback attended to con- 
vey his remains to their last abode—from the 
adjoining counties of the Principality. The 
Rev. Thomas Jenkins, of Swansea, and the 
Rev. John Edwards, minister of the place, 
addressed the people in the ancient British 
language, whilst the Rey. Evan Lloyd, of 
Wick, delivered an affecting oration at the 
interment of the body in the adjacent ceme- 
tery, | 


QO! when shall Spring visit the mouldering 
‘urn? 
O! when shall it dawn on the night of the 
grave? 


At Swansea, om the succeeding sabbath, two 
funeral sermons were preached, the one in 
Welch, by the Rev. T. Jenkins, with whom 
the deceased was in communien, and for 
whom he trequently officiated ; the other, by 
the Rev. Richard Evans, in English, at the 
presbyterian — Indeed, these 


gentlemen (as well as the Rev. Mr. Howell, 
tlre presbyterian minister, then absent on a 
journey) were intimately acquainted with 
the deceased, knew his worth, and lament 
the loss which has been sustained throughout 
the circle in which he moved. To his poorer 
Welsh brethren, his counsel was freely given 
whilst his purse was open, and his house be. 
came the abode of hospitality. Some few 
publications proceeded from Mr. D."s pen, 
which did him credit, and excited at the time 
considerable attention. These were, 1.A 
letter on the vse of Scriptural Doxologies, 
addressed to the ministers of the Western 
Association of Particular Baptists, and which 
occasioned a controversy between him ‘and 
the late Dr. Caleb Evans, who had ordained 
him. It is a curious trait of the present state 
of the religious wor'd, that a close adherence 
to Scriptural Doxologies, should subject a 
minister, however otherwise injelligent and 
pious, to the suspicion of heresy. @. A ser- 
mon preached betore the Unitarian Society 
in the West of England, in which he stated 
his own views of the Christian religion, with 
freedom and liberality. And yet this avowal 
exposed him +o abuse, and even attempts 
were made to destroy his comfort and usefule 
ness. So unhappily estranged are the minis 
of some persons, from the mild and tolerant 
epirit of Christianity. 3S. An Assembly Let- 
ter on the Evidences of Christianity, drawn 
up at the desire of the general baptists, when 
met at their annual general assembly, in 
Worship street. The subject was thought 
to be particularly useful to the rising gene- 
ration, and ata period when a certain cha- 
racter of political notoriety was endeavouring 
to turn the sacred writings into ridicule and 
contempt. The task assigned Mr. D. was 
executed with neatness, and a comprehensive 
brevity. 4. A Reply to Dr. Priestley, on 
the subject of Infant Baptism, in which he 
has ably shewn that positive institutions are 
founded solely upon the will of the Christian 
lawgiver; andthat this will, respecting both 
the subject and mode of baptism, must be 
sought for alone in the New Testament. The 
immersion of adults on the confession of 
their faith in the Messiahship of Christ, was 
the incontestible practice of the original pro 
pagators of Christianity, 5. A Letter to Dr. 
Thomas Coke, of the Wesleyan connection, 
on his extreme narrowness and bigotry. This 
merited castigation was inflicted with 2 J 
dicious severity. To anathematise others for 
mere opinions, conscientiously and candidly 
maintained, has been on the one hand the 
besetting sing and on the other bands the 
bane and disgrace of the Cliristian world. 
These were his principal pieces; Nor will 1€ 
be denied that they discover an extent of 
mind, and a liberality of disposition, hesour 
able to the Christian minister — 
may be thought of the system fr o> 
it is impossible not to admire his incukete 
of the usc of reasonia matters of religion) 
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sngemnation of human creeds when set up, 
ke the cruel bed of Procustesy as a standard 
for others; and especially his powerful ap- 

-al to the Scriptures as the only rule of 
Faith, the alone regulator of Practice. Ap- 

sed of the corrupt channel of the Romish 
church, through which the Christian religion 
has come down to these latter times; he 
was led to examine with freedom whatever 
was presented to his attention. Implicit 
fith was his abhorrence. As a Protestant, 
and particularly a Protestant Dissenter, he 
acted with the strictest consistency. Accor- 
ding to the apostolic injunction, be tried ail 
things, but he beld fast svbat was good. In 
this inquisitive age, happy is the man who, 
avoiding the reveries of enthusiasm, and the 
vagaries of superstition, Shews himself at 
the same time equally desirous of preserving 
his mind free from the pestiferous dominion 
of scepticism and infidelity. When Lord 
Sidmouth’s Bill was pending in the House of 
Lords, Mr. D. was chosen to be the chairman 
of the committee at Swansea, whose province 
it was to watch its progress and termination. 
In this official situation, he gave universal 
tatisfaction, Nor was there an individual of 
any religious persuasion, that partook more 
tincerely of the joy which the rejection of 
the Bill occastoned throughout the whole 
kingdom. Indeed, he was at all times the 
enlightened and ardent friend of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. He was well apprised that 
the sacred cause of freedom is deeply inter- 
woven with the diffusion, and invoives the 
ultimate triumphs of primitive Christianity. 
To sum up the private character of the de- 
teased in a few words: of him it may be 
fc, what was applied to a plain aid honest 
‘vine of the last century—=" ‘Lhe beselactor 
e-ihe mastereethe triendthe husband —and 
wove all, the Christian, was displayed in 
tne discharge of those social duties, which, 
with the mixture of human frailty, adorn and 
endear our nature.” His piety was always 
tieerful, nor was his temper discomposed by 
those common infirmities; which are often 
‘itendant on old age, anda state of retiremient. 

SCOTLAND. 


It is observed im the Scotch papers, by 


Way of contrast, that though the sum of 
ol, has been raised in Glasgow for the 
Russian sufferers, not one shilling has 
been pubhiely snbscribed for the starving 
lMauutocturers of that vicinity. 
Mn. Cameron lately ascended from 
Glasgow in a balloon. Jt went up ina 
fine style, took a south-easterly direction, 
and descended at Falnash, Roxburgh, 
‘aving tyraveiled 74 miles im an bour and 
twenty minutes ¢ 
A Mr. Muirhead, of Calton, was lately 
robbed and murdered on the Coltbvidge- 
toad, near Edinburgh. 
Ke asitvey lately made by order of the 
avy Board, of Marr Lodge Forest, the 
Property of the Earl of Fife, it appoais 
ONTULY Mac, No. 242, . 
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that there is an extent of 20 square miles 
of timber, fit to use as top-masts for ships 
of the line, and for masts and bowsmits 
for cutters and schooners, There are 
thousands of trees fit for building ships 
of great magnitude, and it is estimated 
that there is in Marr Lodve Forest a 
supply of masts for the whole navy of 
Great Britain for 60 years to come, al- 
lowing the expenditure to be 1000 spars 
per annum ; and they are all self-planted, 
so that there will be a constant succession, 
The forest is situated on the banks of the 
river Dee, 60 miles trom Aberdeen, 

A person in Dumfiieshire has invented 
a double-headed plongh, for tilling steep 
or hilly ground, This plough does not 
run round, brt has a rod that conducts 
the horse from one end of it to the other; 
of course they only turn round, the plough. 
man having nothing to shitt on the ploagh. 
This plough will tarn as much Jand, and 
with nearly as much case to man and 
horse, in the same time as the common 
plough on level lands. The construction 
is stronger, with a little more additional 
weight, than the common plough, ‘The 
furrows are across the hills. 

Married ] At Dumities, Dr. Alexander 
Melville, to Miss Grace Babington. 

Died.} At Aberdeen, Sarai: Etmstic, a 
poor woman, 103, who retaiped her facul- 
ties to the last, 

At Glasgow, on the 25th April, by the 
rupture of a blood vessel, Dr. M. Reid; 
aged 24. Perhaps no unconnected indis 
vidual was ever more deeply mourned bg 
a larger circle than this elegant and inu- 
teresting young stranger, for his mild 
virtues, his sound aud steady judgment, 
his eminent talents, his accomplished mind, 
his playful wit, amd the sweemess and 
graces of his mammers and person. 

At Cockpen, near Edinburgh, the Rev. 
Ebenezer Marshal, minister of that parish, 
author of the History of the Union ot 
Scotiand and England, (1799.) A cler- 
gyman of true Cinistian sincerity “—_ 
simplicity ; from youth to age worthy 0 
the character of an Isruelite tudeed tn whom 
there was no guile. 

IRELAND. 


The number of offenders committed to 


the several gaols in Iretand, mach ung 
in, 1 >» vear 1611, Was, mnes 

Jublin, in the year 16 

of whom 


3009, females 892, total S901 ; 
1298 were convicted. - sa: 
Murricd.] At Dublin, Colonel O'Ferrall, 
first equeiry and chauberlain to the hing 
of Sardima, to Margaret, daughter of 
J. Wiste oi Lenghbrichtand.—F. Li athe 
ley esq. to Elen, dadghter of ©, Hare 
.? ; A ey 
json, esq. of ‘Tongar. . 
fo Di 1.) At Sundymount, near Dublin, 
Fmily, cavghter of Major Hart, mspecting 


fick officer of ort eae PORT 


suede ailie aes ae 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 


Pu the Practice of a Physician, in Westminster; from the 23th of May, te 
the 25th of June, 1813. . 


| gr so a a 4 Phthisis Pulmonalis «+.......ee0..., 
— Preumonia cece ccedecccceeceeoe J Asthenia ee 
Catarrhus s+ es eeeeecececeeceeee coe 4 | Hypochondriasis oe eeeeeeccccceceess, 
Bronchitis Chronica.+++-eeeeeeeeeee ee 2h | Cephalalgia ..cececccccccccccccces., 


ogee Asthentica eOreerereeseneeee pl Vertigo -. a eT ee 4 
Pertussis ..-c ccccccsccccescceseseee & Paralysis Co ee ee eee sere eee eenseress, @ 
Cyuanche Tonsillaris «+++ +eeeeeeeeees 2 AMasarca eeeeeeceeeceseeeeeseceeees | 
Rubeolie .-ceeeeeceeceeeeeeeees eee 3 | Hydrothorax  ceecceccccececccsseecs | 
Febris «ccccccccccccccccerccsccsese 2 , Dyspepsias-+eecccccecceesccasseuses ” 
Erysipelas eeéeccosecbececceosnccese @ | ines oo occ ccccccescccecesecs & 
UWiticaria cccecceccccececeeecceeseee 2 Grastrodynia ++ ceresceeseeseses sees 3 
Carditis Cecoeeeseeeeeeceeeseseeeenee 1 Colica Pictonum ee 


Rheumatismus seeeeecceeeececeeeeedO Harmorrhoides pee cece cceccecesecces 
LLumbago «+ +ecceeeececeeresseceeeee 2 Huarmatemesis oss cecccecceececceces 
Sciatica cecccescoescccesecvvcceesee J Jeucorrhwa eer 
Morbi Infantiles «04+ ceeeeeeeeeeeee ee 6 SCOrbutuseccseeceeseceseccceeeeeees & 
The poets’ description of Spring will, this season, hard!y apply to the commencement 
of Sunmer, for though dry, the temp :rature is cool, and tie prevailing wind has been 
N.andN. EF. This state of seather has not been productive of disease. If pulmonic 
and rheamatic affections have been more frequent er severe than usual, which I think js 
the case in my own practice, there has beena greater freedom from other complaints, 
The cases of pleurisy were acute and distressing, and three of them occurred in young 
subjects. Cullen has remarked, that pneumon.c inflammation rarely happens betere the 
age of puberty, aud most commonly aiiects persons somewhat advanced in life, as those 
between forty-five and sixty years. As far as I have been able to observe, on the con- 
trary, childven trom the age of two years to fifteen are very liable to acute pneunonic 
inflammation; while persons of the age alluded to by the learned professor, are most 
subject to the chvonie form of it, bronchitis chronica, and astheniea, making due allow- 
ance fur thei: greater exposure to the exciting ¢auses of the disease, mamner of living, 
Ac.: thus robust vigerous young men in the army and navy, from greater exposnre to 
the vicissitudes of weather, and uwregularity in living, are much visited with inflammatory 
aflectious of the chest. 
One of my pleuritic patients, a young man of 18, unfortunately could not bear bleed- 
ing to the extent his compliant required, but fainted wpon losing a very small quantity 
of bluod , neither could the operation be repeated so as to influence the disease ; and, 
although the antiphlogistic plan, in other respects strictly enforecd, mitigated, im some 
deyree, the severity of the symptoms, it did not prevent their continuing longer and 
proving more distressing thaa they would have done, if the lancet eould have been 
used sufficiently in the beginning. In this instance, the constitution of the patient 
could vot support that active treatment which the disease demanded; and the symp- 
toms, though less violent, were more protracted and difficult to manage. Thus inherent 
weakness of constitution is evinced ina brother of this youth, whem I am attending for 
symptoms threatening consumption, occasioned by, what, to many, would have been 
but a trifling excess after au iliness. It thus becomes important to ascertain as early a9 
possible the character of each patient’s temperament, and hereditary disposition to 
certain complaints. Having acquired this knowledge, by experience or by precept 
many individuals born weakly into the world, bringing with them the germ of disease, 
aud organs strongly disposed, by right of mhentance, to morbid action, steer they frail 
bark through a long career in safety, by simply avoiding the exciting causes of thos 
diseases to which they are more especially liable, But in seme, the temperament Is s0 
strougly marked, that ne art can avail, and they follow the course which their ancestors 
trod beture them, and depart nearly afier the same manner and time. It is a vulzar 
apprehension, and often a just one, which many individuals entertain, that they will 
be aflecred with the same diseases, and die about the same time, as their parents, 28 
is especially vertied in gout, scrofula, consumption, and mania. Hence the lamentable 
consequences of ecertam unions, Upon this subject, 1 filly concur with the opauen cf 
Corvisart, who, ta his learned work upon Diseases of the Heart, has stated “ that uf 
there were not intermixtures of ¢ ustitutiens and temperaments ; if the strength et tne 
ene did not correct the weakness of the other, we should continzally beliold uninterrupted 
BucCCSHUNS, at least tor many years, of phthisical, asthinatic, and gotity persons, re 
- a suould aise, in other imstances, see mwndividuals enjoying a vigorous and a" 
cCaith.”’ : hens ae “nGtul- 
SAMUEL } OTHERS EPORT 


Craccn-stiect, June 25, 1815. 
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REPORT OF THE PROGRESS OF CHEMISTRY. 


4.7 R. Lesxik, the Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, and who 

M may without doubt be fairly esteemed oue of the most sound philosophers of the 

sent age, has furnished us with an ingenious contrivance, for the purpose of determi- 
ning the different rates of the evaporation, which at ditferent times goes on upon the snr- 
face of the globe. ‘This instrument, which he has thought proper to denominate the At. 
mometer, from the Greek words armor, vapor, and uerg-y, a measure, is admirable for its 
mplicity. Into the neck of a thin hollow sphere, about two or three inches in diameter 
nade of a porous kind of earthen-ware, very similar to that of which our modern wine 
coolers are manufactured, is inserted, and firmly cemented, the lower open extremity of a 
eraduated glass tube, which is accurately closed at its top, by means of a brass cap, fit- 
ted to it with a collar of leather. When the instrument is required to be used, the brass 
top being removed, the ball and tube are to he filled with distilled water, or in ben 
tucreof, water which has been recently boiled, and the brass cap again caretully serewed 
on. In this state, its surface having been previously wiped dry, it must be exposed tree- 
ly to the air by suspending it ia a convenient situation. The water will now make its 
way trough the various pores of the lower vessel, im proportion to the rapidity of the eva- 
polation, Which may be going on at its external surface, and the quantity which thos 
transudes, and is evaporated, will be measured by the desceat of the column of water io 
the tube. 

Another instrument, of somewhat similar, although more dclieate, construction, 
has also been lately invented by the same gentleman, the purpose of which is to enable 
us fo ascertain the degree of humidity of the atmosphere. Its lower past is formed 
of avery thin ball, tarned out ef a bit of finely-grained ivory, having a neck joined 
to it by means of an accurate screw, into which is mserted a slender glass 
tube. Previously to using it the ivory ball must be dipped imto water, of which, 
wien it has absorbed a due quantity, it is then filled with mercury, and the neck 
with the tube, serewed on. Upon exposure to the atmosphere, it is sufficiently evident 
that if it be comparatively dry it will attgact moisture from the ivory ball, which 
will consequently shrink and become less capacious, and squeeze the mercury up into the 
tube ; but if, on the contrary, the atmosphere be more humid than the ball, that it will ne- 
eessarily be entarged, and thus cause a descent of the mercury. 

Tue tollowing method of preducing artificial cold, of apparently an almost indefinite 

degree of intensity, has been offered to the notice of chemical experimenters. Leta 
trong cylinder be filied with air, which, by an aceurate piston, is subjected to a very 
epnsiderabie pressure; then tet the cylinder and its contents be cooled as much as pos- 
sble by exposing them to a powerful frigorific mixture, and tn this state ailow the air to 
hake ils escape suddenly through a convenient orifice into a very large exhausted receiver, 
containing within it the substance to be cooled, In this way a very enormous reduction 
(temperature may be, by proper apparatus, easily effected ; and since the degree of pres 
se ou the air originally within the cylider may be almost infinitely increased, it isevident 
Wut the degree of cald which by these means may be produced is also almost infinite. 
_ Since the departare of Professor Berzelius from England, he has written to a chemical 
fiend in. London, announcing that le has succeeded mw decomposing nitrogen, which he 
lias reason to believe, from his analysis, to be a compound of about 45 parts of a Rew spe- 
wes of inflammable gas, and about 55 of oxygen. 

Anew and easy method of removing old iron-moulds, as they are us 3 , 
has been pointed out by Dr. ‘Thomson. He recommends, that the part stained shoul 
be again well moistened with ink, and that this should then be removed by Ge oe na cue 
hitic acid, or spivit of salt diluted, with five or six times Its weignt of waver, 4 a na 
the vegetable acids commanly in-use for the same purpose, when It will be — t - 
te old stain will be discharged simultaneously with the new stam. r ins cae ay a 
to wahy of our readers it will perhaps appear somewhat paradoxical, Bone _ - ee 
huowicdce of the fact, that iron, when in the state of red oxide, in which state here tor 
“ists, on any thing which has been washed with soap, oF exposed to the atmosp pon . 
any length of time, is totally msoluble im acids; and that theretore it ee alee 
tuempuns to discharge it, to reduce it to the state of black oxide, and ~— acumen 
. a Is actually effecied, when this process is made use of, by the agency © , 
lathe ink, 

A very pure carbonate of soda has Jately been discov sie ved 

yres. Lt as stratified, and of a granular structure, hut not regularly ye ager 

ng ’ water of C 
When exposed to the atmosphere it does not, as usnal, effloresce, the 
" = it contains hems not above one-fifth of cael be toa bit of common pipe- 
lass of native pure alumina, very sinular m appeara d Brighton, bat untor- 
chy, has been discovered on the beach between Beachy Head an nee the precise 
tinately the gentleman who picked it up, has not yet been able to as 
Pat Of the chit, from which it is ee +t failen. 
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Monthly Commercial Report. [July 4, 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Prsewore and deceptions of every kind continue to be industrionusly propagated 
through the London Newspapers, relative to the commercial relations and; 

perity of the Noth of Europe. Men of sense, of course, will not be their dupes, and 
it is iw vain to warn idiots and partisans, Great mischiets must, however, result fro 


id pros. 


Br see . in 
the wicked delusious of the last winter, and they are already beginning to be felt amone 
those who have allowed them-elves to be misled by them. Let it be known, that astare 


of PEACE Is the only state of nations that aifords stability and prosperity to commercial 
pursuits. 

The Select Committee appointed by the Honse ef Commons to enquire into the 
Cory Trav’e of the United Kingdom, have made their report to that Hon. House, in 
which they siate, that the corn imported for the last twenty-one years, amounted in 
Value to £5%.054,155; that the average price of the quarter of wheat for the sane 
period has been 77s. Sd. and for the last four years 105s. 5d. They likewise state, 
that in Great Briain there has been a great increase of tillage during the last ten years ; 
that the Jand now 11 tillage ts capable of being made much more productive by impro- 
ved euittvanon, and that much land, now in grass, is fit to be converted into tillage, 
Tu treiand also, there has beeu a very considerable increase of tillage in the conrse of 
the ‘ust ten years; estimated by many skilfal persons at nearly one-fourth , and the im. 
portanon of corn frem thence has m -consequence so greatly increased, that, of the 
Whole quintity imported into Great Britain within the last five years, one-third of it was 
fiom [reland. Such is the fertility of the soil of that country, and its aptitude for tillage, 
that the Committee declare it to be their opinion, that Great Britain and Ireland are 
able to produce as much more corn, in addition to that which they already grow, so as 
to relieve them trom the necessity of continuing in any degree dependant tor a supply 
on toreign countries. The Committee then take a review of the laws passed for regu- 
lating the corn trade, and state, as the result of that review, that so long as the 
system: of restrainmy importation and encouraging exportation was perseveted in, 
Great Evitam not only supplied herself, but exported a considerable quantity of com ; 
aud also that the prices we.e steady and moderate, That since that system was aban- 
domed, and the ore substituted m its place of encouraging importation and restraining 
EXpovlation, that is from 1765 to the present time, Great Britain has not only not sup- 
plied herself but has imported vast quantities from foreign countries. The correctness 
at this siew of the corm trade the Committee state is turther borne out by what has 
lately occurred in regard to it, in consequence of the continental system of the French 
government; for, notwithstanding we are shut out from the corn countries, the supply 
in the dast vear was equal to the consumption, for the first time since 1764. ‘The Com- 
mittee conclude their report with recommending to the House six Resolutions : 

‘st. ‘Po repeal the laws by which corn may now be exported from, and imported into 
the \medom. 

-« sad Sd. To divide Treland into districts, and in future to regulate the average 
pre-e « the Umted Kingdom by the prices in the twelve maritime districts of Engiand 
and Wales, the four maritime districts of Scotland, and the four maritime districts of 
deand 

tib. Ts cuect that from February 1, 1614 the prices at which corm, flour, &c. may 
be exoorted, shall be caleulated in the manner toliowing, viz. to the average price of 
the tweuy preceding years of each sort of corn aud grain, one-seventh part shall be 
abled: anc the sum shall be the price at or above which the exportation of com, grain, 
malt, gud thour, shall not be atowable. 

oth. "To enact that wheat be exportable till it rise to 90s, per quarter ; and wiicn 
at 103s. per quarter, then importauon should be permitted, but still ander the opera- 
cov of a very considerable duty. ; 

eto. Yo enact that no foreign flour or meal be allowed to be imported into Great 
Britam. 

Domparatize Stock of SuGar and Corres in the West India Docks on the 1st of 
January and {st of April, 18153. 
British Plantation Sugar. Foreign Sugar. 
Hids. Tierees Barrels, Hhds. Tievces Barrels Chests. 
dst Jan. 1813, 51,525 11,783 2,879 96,542 %,205 5,245 4,079 





dst April 17,974 6,296 1,804 | 27,837 2174 4,911 §,547 
British Plantation Coffee. Foreign Cotiee. 
Hihds. & Tres. Bris. & Bags | Hhds. § Tres. Bibs. & Bags. 
ist Jan.1813, 46,981 137,891 - 5,949 138,047 
2st April 44,565 126,439 | 6,092 109,518 


_Colomal Produce imported in 64 ships, including 25 from the Brazils and = 
Mavannah, into the Port of London, trom the ist January, to the 3ist March, 1819, 


ping the first quarter.—12019 casks, and 1323 bores of sugars.—2402 Oe ash 


\ 
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» iec.—230 casks, and 1340 bass of i . 

«3994 bags of cortee 230 ca » and 13 ss of cocoa.—Pimento and 

_%15 bags of cotton, of which 6226 bags are Brazii.—1931 tons of weak aires 

cons of fustin. a : 

sjatements of Exports from the 30th January, to the 3ist March, 1813: 

Coflee- eeree 12,387 3,653 46,286 = 4,701 70,106 cwt, 





Sugar-ses++ 2%,400 





22,819 1,212 4,167 50,648 








Rum «eee 228,392 3,286 1 263 27,934 6,912 296,600 gns, 
Pimento ++ 96,816 14,455 16,931 128,966 Ibs, 
Pepper «++ 194,067 5,625 615,763 35,455 236,986 1,964,773 ibs. 
Piudigo «+++ 166,031 11,063 272,312 —_—— 91,564 554,889 Ibs. 


Cotton «+++ ee 5,182,748 = ——~ 161,157 3,388,094 
Tobacco -+ 616,863 468,520 371,182 — ——— 1,542,283 
E.L.P.Goods 15,973 1,529 48,201 238,603 897,554 pieces 

Jn 1403 there were imported 472 thousand raw hides, and 1140 thousand tanned hides . 
1 1807, dv0 thousand raw hides, and 476 thousand tanned tudes ; in 1810, 1912 thousand 
raw judes, and 846 thousand tanned; and in 1812, but 368 thousand raw, and 38 thou- 
sand tanned, 

Av account of the number of Country Banks in England and Wales, for which li- 
cences to issue Promissory Notes have been taken out, for three years, ending the dth of 
January, 1815, has been laid on the table of the House of Commons. 

In 1611, «eeeeeeeee Banks 619 eoeeesseee Partners 1,917 
181Y, eeeeesees GL5 cccrecccce mmm 1819 
1615, eececesece —— F4 eoessesece ———— 1,007 

At Messrs. Wolte and Co.’s Canal Otfice, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill; Commer- 
ial Deck stock shares tetech 1501, per share.—London ditto, 1021. ditto—West India 
ditto, 1481. ditto.—Ellesmere Canal ditto, 66!. per share. —Grand Junction ditto, 2171. 
ditto.—Kennet and Avon, 941. per shave.—Le,cester Union, 1001. di'to.—East Londoa 
Water-works, 641. per share.—Kent ditto, 571. ditto.— West Middlesex ditto, 38l. ditto. — 
Albion Insurance 4-41. ditto. 

On the éth of May fine gold rose Ss. per ounce, and is now Sl. 11s. 

The 3 per cent. consols on the 26th were 50, the 4 per cent. 714. 
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HE species of Curcuma are, 1. Zedoaria, (Amomum Zedoaria, Lin.) 2. Zerumbet, 
# (Amom. z-rumbet, Lm.) ‘The roots of this species are sail to be determined tu be 
the true zedoary of the London drugsists. 3. casia. 4 e@eruginosa. 5. ferruginea. 6. 1rUu- 
bescens. 7 comosa. 8. leucorhiza. 9. angustifelia. ‘The seven last mentioned spe- 
cirsare al new. Yo the last, of which we are presented with a figure, there is added a 
note from the pen of the presideut, Thomas Co!ebrooke, Esq. chuct judge of the supreme 
civil and crimmal courts for the natives of Bengal, npon the subject of the nutrtions 
powder prepared from the tubers of these plants. ‘This note we shall transcribe tor the 
ulormation of some of our readers. 
“ From the tubers of the roots of this plant (Curcuma a@ 
thiza, tikhur, a sort of starch or flour, like arrow-root, is prep i 
ess. ‘The Aherecars, one of the tribes of mountaineers intabiting t 
Viad'hya mountains, use the following method, accordmg to the information which 
received when traversiag those forests. The rcots‘are ground, and water Is added in 
considerable quantity. ‘The starch or fiower settles at the bortom of the vessel ; -_ 
the water being then ponred off, the starch is dried im the open arr, | From eight am 
SY Welzht of the root, one part of stareh or flour is obtained. It ts said to be commonly 
bartered by the Kherwars, south of the Sone, for an equal weivht of salt. eaten fe 
“ Having reason to believe that the same sort of starch or flour 1 also obtamed | 


‘ A aaa at station, and received 
the distriet of Chaty: ‘ -] to Mr. Macrae, surgeon at that station, and 
Chatgaon, LT applied to Mr. / , aon from the roots is 


very satistactory mformation. ‘The powder ob:ained at Chate 

Well known by the name of Tikhur, and the plant itseéf is there called nye sae 
Cachir, Judging from the specimens of the leaves and roots, whieh — se seit 
om Mr, Macrae, € have httle doubt that the plant 1s al ied to this spe mts ( re 
dably belongs to the kmdred one of C. leucorhiza. The powder, ain gir Saas 
root, IS Considered by the natives at Chatgaon as an excellent aay ap ike 
of consumption ; anda preparation of it, in the fora: of a sweetmeal, © 


“ | . . . 
: that it is very similar to 


“ T shal subi is nutritions powder, : hich i 
all only add, on the subject of this np P ‘ata arundinacea, and which is 


nguatifolia) and of C. leuco- 
ared, by a very simple pro- 
x the forests of the 


the powder obtained jea fi ‘oots of Mur. “ai 
<d in America from the roots 0 . ie pwacon to believe 
town in Europe by the name of Indian arrow-root ; and there Is een 

Pat other pianis of the same natural order afiord a simu 


lar produce. “ In 
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“ Jn recard to the Asiatic names of the plant, and of its produce, I am mable ¢ 
afi] anv well ascertained synonyma to the received name of Tikhkur. It is urnoticed 
onder this denomination in the works of Kinde and Muhammedan writers on the M 
teria medica of India; and the name of Cachir, by which the plant is distingnished 2 
Chat.aon, properly belongs to the Zerumbet (Curcema Z.y” . a 

The above nine species of Careuma bear their spikes of flowers laterally ; the re. 
mainder helong to another section, bearing their flowering spikes in the centre, 10 
C. longa, Lin. ~The rootstocks of this plant are the turmeric of the shops. 41. Cc. 
Amada, The root of ¢his plant is an incredient in the Indian earries. 19. C. riridigorg, 
15. €. montana, Coromand, plants, 2. Ng. 151. 14. C. rectinuta. Besides the above 
species, there are ethers in the Botanic garden at Crlcutta, which have not yet flowered 
making in the whole abont twenty species of this interesting genus. , 

Of AviowuM, as now constituted, the species are very limited ; four only are enume. 
mted by Dr. Roxbureh, viz. 1. A. cardamonum; the Cardamomum minus of Rum, 
but a very different plant from that which bears the true lesser cardamoms of our shops; 
bnt the seeds, being agreeably aromatic, are used by the Malays for the same purposes, 
® angustijvlimm.  S. aevlafum, Of this species a figure is given. 4. maximum. 
In the new edition ef the Hortus Kewensis, there is enly one species ef Amomum : an- 
other is described by Dr. Smith in Exotic Botaay, both are natives of Africa, and 
quite distinct from the four here deseribed, it may be doubted even if they really be- 
Jone to the same genus, 

The genus Zinctver, separated by Mr. Roscoe from that of Amomum, is more nn- 
merous; nine species are here described, of which the two last having terminal 
«raniescent) not radical spikes may probably be distinct. 1. Zimgiber officinale ; the 
plant which produces the true ginger. &. Zerunbet. ‘The figure of this plant m Exote 
Boinny, tab. 112. is not here quoted, This plant, (says the president, ina note,) was 
supposed by Rumphixs to be the Zernmbet; and the Brahmins, who assisted Van 
Rieede, appear to have taken tt for the Galangale. It is neither of these drugs, but 
hears more resemblance to the next species. 3. Casswmunar, which is here figured, 
and has been given also in the Rotamcal Magazine, The root of this plant is supposed 
to be the true Cassummar, now hardly known in any shops, 4. resewm, (Amomum 
poser, Corom. pl. Ye. No. 2296.) 5. Ugulatum. 6. rubens. 7. sguarresum. 8. Cie 
gpetaiwm, 9. marginafyum. The seven hast species all new. 

Of Cosrus only one species ocenrs, the speciosys of Dr. Smith and Hortus Kewensis; 
which was nustaken by Jacquin ant others for C. arabicus of Linnaeus. 

OF Avpinca, De. Roxburgh deseribes eight species, ‘This genus, since Mr. Reseoe’s 
poblication,is much better understood than before. But both these authors mnite HEL- 
roar of Linners with it; which is again. separated by Mr. Brown, and that teo on 
Mr. Roscoe's principles, as having the filament extended beyoad the anther: the peri 
cary too, mstead of being berried, is crustaceous, 

The Avpinirxs have rather lofty stems, which are generally perennia!, or at least 
Sienoial, and bear their flowers in iarge shewy racemes at their extremities. The only 
exception to this krad of inflorence is atforded by A. card omomum ; which for this rea- 
sononsht to have been exeladed from the genas, ‘The species, according to our art: 
thor. are, 1. A. Galanga. The roots of this plant were ascertained bv Sur Joseph Banks 
ait Dr, Coombe to be the true Galanga major of the shops; but which are now very 
fittle. itatall, muse. A. dlleehas; Hellenia dllughas of Linneus, 3, A. malaccens’s, 
said by our anther to be the most stately and beantiful plant of any in the whole order 
feund in the East Indies. This species lias not, we believe, heen as vel introduced mito 
fins ecumtiv. cb AL netans, Exotic Botany, tab. 106. Renealmia nutans of the Bota- 
nist’s Repesitory, a plant well known im the steves of the curious, and certainly a very 
magnificent one. 5. A. mutica; a new species, 6. A. calcarata,; Renealmia cal. 
carala ot the PBotanist’s Reposiiory. 7. A. Cardamonwwm; Elettaria cardamomum ot 
Dr. Maton, Lransactions of the Linnwan Society, vol. x. p. 254. The doctor does 
not, however, seem to have been aware that thi. viant corresponds with the genus 
Aipima, as defined by Mr. Rescoc, aud is hardly to be separated fiom it, except 
on account of i's very different inflorescence, which is radical, as had been before te 
marked by Mr. Brown, in his valuable Prodromas, The seeds of this plant are the 
true lesser cardamoms of the shops. 8. A. spicata; a new species, and the smallest in 
the whole genus, 

Of the genus GLopsa nothing was understood by botanists till Dr. Smith discovered, 
from the Linnean herbarium, what the species, here first mentioned, 1. Globba maran- 
fia, really was, and gave a figure of it in his Exotic Botany, together with two other 
Species Of the same genus found by Dr. Buchanan. Prior to this discovery, Dr. Roxe 
burr had corsidered this genus as new, and had named it CoOLEBROOKIA, ml honour 
of Llemar Colebrook, Esq. chief judge of the supreme civil and criminal courts arte 
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satives of Bengal. 2. G. buitifera; probably the same species as sessitifora of D 
Sims, in Botanical Magazine, No. 1428, 3. G, orizensis; a new species, of whi . 
gaure is added. 4. G. Hura; Hura surinamensium of Retzius. 5. G. nen, : 
species. 6. G, racicalis; the Mautista sulfutoria of Dr. Sims, Bot. Mag, No 136) © 
separated from (ilobba chiefly on account of its inflorescence, as Elettarta from Al sie 
pia, WC Lhere is one circumstance in which, according to Dr, Roxburgh, the ~ 
qeutioned genns differs perhaps from all the rest ef the Scitaminex, which is, that t! . 
capstiles are one-cclled, and the receptacles parictal ; that is, the seeds are attached “ 
the curcumference of the capsule, and not at the inner angles of the cells of the cansales 
gs in all the other venera, By this insertion of the seeds, Globba approaces the nae 
taral order of Orchidee. 
Upon the whole we consider this communication by Dr. Roxburgh, as beine bighi 
interesting, and a very valuable addition to our knowledge of this seek aaa 
We do not, however, aliogether approve of the language of this disse: ation, whieh ie 
not untrequently obscure. We should have heen better satisfied if live author hal 
adivred more closely to the luckl diction o° Mi. Roscoe; and that, iastead of ender 
youring to fabricate a system of his ows, and which, atier all, differs verv little feous 
that of his predecessor, he had coinpared the Characters of the namerons species le 
deseribes by the principles of Roscoe, an! had pointed out where these were efficient 
or otherwise, in establishing the genera, As Mr, Koscoe’s system is erected upon the 
form of the filamenf, and its mode cf supnerting the anther, and Dr. Roxburch makes 
no meution of the filament at all, it mey appear at first sight, that the two systems ape 
materially diferent; but it is only in appearance, the doctor having merely changed 
the language, by speaking of the filament as if it were a-part of the anther ; thas what 
Roscoe terms a production of the flament beyond the anther, the other with jess aceu- 
racy considers as a crest of the anther. We do not disapprove of his calling to bis 
assistanee, 1a Characterizing the genera, the form of the inner border of the corolla, as 
Mr. Brown had atso done before him, in the mestimalbie work we have before men. 
tioned: a work which had Dr. Roxburgh studied with the care he onght to have done, 
before he sat down to write his essay, and had kept the principles there divuized cou- 
stautly in his view whilst composing his deseriptions, we wil! veature to assert that be 
would have written a dissertation, which would, at the same tune, have been move 
— to bimseif, and, in a great degree, move usefal in promoting the science of 
utuny, 
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i less hay harvest, which commenced ealy in Jane, is nearly finished in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, and in fail activity thronghout the country. The crop, 

someWiat Contrary !o expectation, is not heavy, excepting of clover and the artificial 
grasses, which are abundant, The stock of both old hay aud straw are very large. 

Turnip sowing is searcely commenced vet, and, unless some warm showers fall. will be 
lite, Barley and outs are particalarly in want of rain and warm weather, lookig bat 
indifferently. Peas and beans good. Rye and tares have been much takea off hy the 
slag, of which the breed this year is immense, and ereat danger is probable to accrue froma 
then to the coming turnip crop, on which accouat the Earl of Thanet’s and Mr. Gree’ 
practice, lately published, 1s strongly to be reeonmended, In the createst prova- 
likty, the damaze done to the turmp plant, ngually atirbuted to ae oe SES 
(lected by youny slays. 
_ Hons are promising, but vei!l soon want warm showers. Apple aad cherry trees eo 
Inued by blight. Qnion crep generaily bad, ; 

Wheat’is aul irreguiar crop. Mach has tooked ill and Acfective throughout the season, 
Which portion the late cold and blighting weather has by no means improved, Some 
well planted wheats. upon fine and thorougaly cultivated iauds, mare a most Lexmreant 
Usplay. In some districts the weak and inferior wheats were much beaten down os the 
rams, The whole crop will be afiected, to a certain degree, by the constant bhgut 
Winch bas prevailed durine so many weeks, and which, in course, has been more injarions 
at tie bloomme season. The stock of English wheat in the couniry, according to upiwer- 
Sai report, is small. y oR 5 

Caitle markets still continue high in the country, both for fat and a rg 
latter however has beeu somewhat reduced in price by the coliness of the a ae 
is mich against the growth of keep. A defect of the solar heat, eT aces ee a, 
the vezetable nor its seed can be perfected, has been most remarkable dunng the p 
Seding month, 

Snnthficld: Reef 6s. to 7s. per stone.—Mutton 6s. to 73.—I 


. 4 —_ i 73. 4d. to 7% 
©. te 83, Bd. Pork 73, 4d to és, 8d.—Bacon 6s. 4d. to 8s. ed,—-Irish ditto ied, 


amb 6s, to 33.—-Veal 
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516 Meteorological Report. 


100.—Fat 5s. 2d.—Skins 25s, to 70s.—Oil cake 191. 18s.— Potatoes, 
=~—New 15. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 86s, to 126s.-—Barley 42s. to 558s.— Oats 3s. to 59s. The 
qnartern loaf istd.—Hay 31. to 51. 15s.—Clover aitto 41. to 71. 7s.—Straw il. 1 


old, 61. per ton, 








2. Ss. dies 
Middlesex, June 25. 
ay 
METEORULOGICAL REPORT, 
Barometer. Thermometer, 
Highest 29.92 June vi—4. Wmd East. Hichest 70°. June 2. Wind East, 
Lowest 29..0 ——~— 9. —— West. | Lowest 40°, —— 19. —~— Ditto, 
This vartation 
ocenried  be- In the morning of 
Sines 87 hun tween the eve- Gevetent the 3rd of June tic 


nines ofthe Sth mercury was at 62°, 
and {4th mstant, and at the same hour 
when the mer- on the 4th it was no 
euwy fel from higher than 50°, 

£9.77 10 29.40. 

The quantity of rain fallen this month is equal to 14 inch in depth. This fell partly 
on the 25th and 26th of May, but chiefly in two or three heavy showers on the 15th of 
June. On the 26th of May, though the temperature of the air was low, the rain was at- 
tended with thunder ; and after a heavy shower on the 15th inst. viz. at eight o'clock in 
the evening, there appeared the most complete and brilliant rainhow we ever witnessed; 
the sun was in the west-north-west point of the heavens, and the bow stretebed from the 
north-east to a point between south and west-south-west of the horizon; it coutinned with 
unmeterrupted brilliancy for several minutes, perhaps 8 or 10, and then faded away ina 
very gradual manner. 

The temperatave for the whole month is 58°, and the average height of the barometer 
is equal to 29.67: there have been thirteen billiant days, and several very cold and very 
dull; so little sun has theve been the last eight or ten days that agriculturists have com- 
plained that the season, though dry, has been onfavourable to the making of hay ; perhaps 
the complaints, though frequently made, were ideal rather than real. ‘The wind has been 
mich ia the easterly points, and the mornings aud evenings very cold. 
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variation im § 39°, 


variation in + dredths of < 9 
24 hours, 


24 hours, an ich, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 

Mr. Mippcteton’s Theory of a Plunet—The Account of Mr. De Loutherbourg— 
and the Continuation of the Botanic Memorandums and Habitats, shall appear in our 
neal, 

We thank W. P. and wish him to make a further search among those old Papers, 
as they are likely to contatn much prectous matter adapted lo our pages. : 

We are glud to hear that our epinions relative to the War meet with the approbation 
of Curisitanus and kis Friends in Devonshire: We are proud that the Monthly 
Magazine was the first, and for a leng time the only, public Print whieh advocated 
the cause of Peace; and it affords us pleasure to see that its doctrines are now ably 
supported by the most popular writers of the duy, and begin to be very generally recog- 
mised by the public. . 

Several Correspondents invite the communication of successful methods of making 
the lest home-made Wines, a sp. cies of information in which we shall be happy to ta 
du/ge them by favour of our notable Correspondents. ; 

Fucts relative to the present state of Trade in the manufacturing districts continue 
to be acceptable to us. 

Since the paragraph was printed at page 535, relative to Steam- Boats, we have 
seen accounts in Lhe Yorkshire papers of @ Boat, on that excellent construction, being 
lewnched at Leeds, and others are referred to as being in use at Manchester and 
Bristol. If these accounts are true, we hope some of our Correspondents will enuble 
us to describe them ana their effets. : 

i e fear the Bill re ferred toat page 508, has passed an the House of Commons before 
the observations of our Correspondint hove uppe.red. As, however. the emren dations 
have not. we belteve, obtuined ihe suncliwn of ‘he Lords, nor the Bill yct 3 eceived the 
Roval Assent, his copstitutional and weli meant oljections muy siill huve some useful 
went, 

Our Readers and the Booksellers are requested to take notiee that the Supplemens 
te ihe Soih Volume will be published on the 29kn oF July. 
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